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HE DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME CouRT of the United States in 
what have been called the insular cases appear to have aroused 
an unusual degree of criticism. Probably the court has never been 
called upon to solve a more difficult problem, not perhaps because of 
the perplexity of legal and constitutional issues involved, but because 
of the possible effect of the decision on the policy of the party which at 
the last election commanded the support of a majority of the voters. 
For the first time in its history the United States has acquired de- 
cidedly foreign territory outside of its natural boundaries by direct 
conquest. Territory has been acquired before, by purchase, by nego- 
tiation, or by discovery. It is true that there was an element of con- 
quest in the acquisition of California and Texas from Mexico, and an 
element of purchase in the acquisition of the Philippines from Spain, 
but in the latter case the payment was made as an act of conscience 
rather than as an act forced by necessity. Spain was at our mercy. 
In regard to Texas, the war with Mexico was ostensibly undertaken 
for the protection of that republic struggling for independence and 
with whose inhabitants those of the United States had close blood re- 
lations. Annexation was the natural destiny of Texas, once free 
from Mexico. Both California and Texas lay contiguous, and there 
was no natural boundary between, although both Texas and Califor- 
nia were hardly so accessible at the time of their acquisition as the 
new possessions are now. These new acquisitions, however, are sep- 
arated by the seas, and are foreign to us as California and Texas and 
the Louisiana purchase never were. They contain populations of 
races different from ours, with different laws and customs. The trade 
of the people of the United States with them has been subject to the 
same laws which have guided trade with other foreign countries. 
They are distinctly foreign as compared with previous acquisitions 
and annexations. They therefore present an entirely new question, 
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when it is considered whether they shall be admitted on an equal foot- 
ing with the States and Territories, and whether they shall share in the 
benefits and burdens of the Constitution. 

Some are disposed to regard the Constitution as a system of gov- 
ernment so perfected by its framers as to be the only rule by which 
the people of the United States can act under any and all circum- 
stances that may arise. But the provision which it contains for its 
own amendment shows that its framers were not so assured of the per- 
fection of the instrument they had prepared. Nor can it fairly be 
claimed that the provision for amendment does not apply to all parts 
of the Constitution, even to its most fundamental principles. One of 
these fundamental principles is that there shall be uniformity of law 
in all parts of the United States. The contention was that in acquir- 
ing the Philippines and Porto Rico these islands at once became a part 
of the United States and their inhabitants citizens. But if this view 
of the case were the correct one, serious inconvenience would at once 
arise from the competition between the industries and inhabitants of 
the United States and those of the islands. There was no such com- 
petition possible in the case of territory previously added to our own. 
Common sense seems to recognize the cases as different, while the 
most obvious construction of the Constitution would seem to override 
this difference. 

Under the Constitution, which insists on equa! laws in all parts of 
the country, and the precedent that such equal laws were at once put 
in force in all territory previously acquired, it seemed very plain that 
Porto Rico and the Philippines should all at once come into the en- 
joyment of equal laws. Nevertheless, common sense is compelled to 
recognize real distinctions when a nove! situation arises; and that 
there are real distinctions between the case of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines and that of all previously acquired territory cannot easily 
be denied. The main distinction seems to be that all previously ac- 
quired territory was comparatively uninhabited, or at least so sparsely 
inhabited that immigration from the older States could make itself 
felt in controlling preponderance. Porto Rico and the Philippines 
are already so thickly settled that there is no room or necessity for 
immigration. 

As the subject is closely examined it appears that the extension of 
equal laws to previously acquired territory was not made because the 
Constitution required it, but because it was expedient, and that the 
doctrine of expediency is really the one by which the United States 
has been guided in the treatment of all new territory acquired. If 
this is so, and there is nothing in the Constitution that necessarily 
forces the application of the laws of the old to new territory, then it 
becomes evident that the law of expediency in the treatment of Porto 
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Rico and the Philippines is sustained by precedent and is not contrary 
to any positive provision of the Constitution. It will no doubt be ad- 
mitted that the people of the United States have not yet made up their 
minds to depart from the protective tariff doctrine which has had the 
general support of the majority during the last century. No doubt 
there are some symptoms of changing opinion on this subject, but as 
yet no more than have been usual in previous tariff contests. The 
step to free trade is still a very long one. So long as the protection 
doctrine prevails, it will be difficult to convince the people of the 
United States that they must sacrifice their own interests by permit- 
ting the dangerous competition of the alien inhabitants of territory 
secured by conquest. Perhaps it is not yet accurately known what 
this competition amounts to, and that a full investigation may show 
that the tariff laws may be modified with advantage according to the 
actual circumstances. } 

It would seem therefore that it is rather to be regretted that cases 
of very little importance in themselves have forced what may prove 
to be a premature decision of the court. In cases that involve not 
only law but political policy, the Supreme Court is subject to the in- 
fluence of public opinion manifested by popular vote, and its strictly 
technical decisions have had to be modified where they have been 
found to conflict with the general trend of the development of the pub- 
lic mind. The present court is not an exception in being susceptible, 
in deciding political questions, to what at the time appears to be the 
weight of popular opinion. It is customary to refer with pride to the 
decisions of Chief .JUSTICE MARSHALL, but in their day they were 
animadverted on as bitterly by the opponents of the -Federalists as 
are the decisions now under consideration. The Dred Scott decision 
was rendered under the influence of the pro-slavery party in power. 
It has become, with the triumph of other views, a dead letter. The 
legal-tender decisions are another instance of the difficulty with which 
a strictly technical view of the law can be maintained in the face of 
strong public sentiment in favor of a different course. The Supreme 
Court will never, as a rule, decide political cases in opposition to the 
desires of an Administration which is strongly entrenched in a ma- 
jority that seems to maintain itself. 


hee tr a 
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THE WORLD’S OUTPUT OF GOLD for the year 1900 as announced 
by the Director of the Mint has fallen off compared with the produc- 
tion of the previous year. The main cause of this is the closing of the 
mines of the Transvaal by the South African war. There has also 
been some falling off in the product of China and Australia. On the 
other hand the returns from other gold-producing countries show an 
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increase. Itis probable that but for the Boer war the gold product 
would have more than maintained itself. 

The virtual demonetization of silver as a standard of value has 
within the last five years given a great impetus to the discovery of 
new gold deposits and the development of gold mines. The fears 
that were expressed that the stock of gold would prove inadequate to 
the demands made upon it for the reserves of the great commercial 
nations have been proved groundless. On the contrary there is every 
reason to believe that with the full development of all the new gold 
discoveries which have from time to time been announced, apprehen- 
sions similar to those expressed by M. CERNuSCHI after the discovery 
of gold in California and Australia in the fifties may again be aroused. 
M. CERNUSCHI thought that the unprecedented abundance of gold 
would cause it to depreciate, that this depreciation would be indicated 
by a rise in prices, causing all incomes to lose something of their pur-- 
chasing power. 

It is possible that these apprehensions were not wholly groundless. 
in the fifties, and that they may not be wholly groundless now. If, 
however, there was any depreciation in the purchasing power of gold 
on account of the increased supply obtained in Australia and Califor- 
nia, it seems to have had no injurious effect on the progress of the 
world in wealth and civilization ; and the increased supply from the- 
mines at the present time bears a much smaller proportion to the stock 
already on hand than the increase from California and Australia did 
to the stock then in existence. 

The truth seems to be that while the first and chief use of gold is 
to serve as money, yet it has other uses which cause the absorption of 
all that is not required for monetary purposes. In fact, the desire for 
gold and its use as money are interdependent. If it were not for this 
unexplained wish which seems to be common to all members of the 
human race to possess gold, it would not have been selected as the. 
proper substance to measure values. Many philosophers and econo- 
mists have characterized this passion for gold as a savage and bar- 
baric instinct, but by so characterizing this passion they have not done 
away with it. This instinct, or passion, or characteristic, very elu- 
sive and impossible of exact explanation or description, affords a basis 
for the monetary systems of the world, and the power of organization 
and co-operation without the brutal degradation of slavery. It is be- 
cause there is something for which men universally will willingly give. 
their mental and physical labor, that without undue force and in- 
justice they can be brought together for united effort both for the in- 
dividual and common good. Originally the motive was perhaps the 
mere barbaric love of glitter and ornament, similar to that leading 
the crow to carry a shining object to its nest. But as one man finds. 
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gold another wauts it and will serve for it ; the motive thus becomes 
a kind of endless chain on which every one is firmly fastened. But 
as the demand for the metal for monetary purposes is satisfied the 
barbaric instinct seems to return, and the surplus gold is absorbed for 
more or less intelligent purposes of use, ornament and display. The 
demand is thus always equal to the supply. 





ee te eh 
—_--  — 


His EXCELLENCY WU TING-FANG, the Chinese Minister, appar- 
ently understands as well as any one the necessity of gaining the ear 
and starting the reflective faculties of the people of this great repub- 
lic, by an educational campaign. Whenever any point is to be gained, 
either in politics or diplomacy, it must have become plain by this time 
to the intelligent observer that the great and generally just, though 
somewhat sluggish and easily distracted mind of the American peo- 
ple must be set to working on the desired problem by means of an ed- 
ucational endeavor. 

Wu TING-FANG has explained many things about China, but it is 
not yet clear how it comes about that he has grasped and is so suc- 
cessfully applying this method. Did he himself seize upon the idea, 
coming new to the ground, or was this course marked out for him 
and laid down in his instructions by that mysterious band of coun- 
sellors who, surrounding the Emperor and Empress, are supposed to 
direct the destinies of the Chinese Empire? Did these men, rendered 
astute by a long course of civil-service examinations, find somewhere 
in the ancient books of Conrucius the true rule for dealing with the 
people of the United States? Or have they accidentally found in 
their present Ambassador a man whose innate diplomatic genius has 
at once comprehended the secret, supposed to be known only to the 
veteran politicians of this country ? 

To decide this question, however, would be more curious than use- 
ful, and though several very promising speculations occur to us, we 
shall not undertake to do so. Suffice it to remark the fact, that as 
the situation in China grew more acute, Wu TING-FANG did not, as 
many diplomats, knowing the risk of talking too much might have 
done, shut himself up in an impressive silence, but immediately started 
out to tell the American people about China. He recognized the 
ignorance as to the manners, customs, religious beliefs and general 
humanities of his countrymen, which is the root of the misunderstand- 
ings and difficulties of intercourse that have prevailed for so many 
years. 

It is probable that the Chinese Minister has had great weight with 
the head of the State Department, and that Secretary Hay’s wise 
and much-praised treatment of the situation in China is due in some 
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degree to his advice. But not content with this influence, Wu TING- 
FANG has appealed with great tact and discretion to the heads of the 
intelligence of the nation outside of the political and diplomatic field. 
He has rendered himself popular to such a degree that his words are 
listened to with a bias that generally results in approval. He has 
probably done more than any of his predecessors to abolish the preju- 
dice of race, which virtually seems to deny the attributes of a com- 
mon humanity to all peoples who are not of the much-vaunted though 
not easily-defined Caucasian blood. 

Now at Buffalo the Chinese Minister has met with the convention 
of the New York State Bankers’ Association, holding its eighth an- 
nual meeting, and in an interesting paper has intelligently elaborated 
the subject of banking in China. 

From the shores of distant Cathay have come the hints and be- 
ginnings of many of the inventions which have had so great an effect 
on the circumstances of modern progress. Mr. KNox in his History 
of Banking reveals that the New York safety-fund system was sug- 
gested by the hong or association of Chinese merchants for carrying 
on trade with foreign countries. So jealous was the Chinese Govern- 
ment in dealing with foreigners that nothing should occur to reflect on 
the honest reputation of the Chinese merchant, that the permission to 
enter this line of commerce was granted only to merchants of the 
highest solvency and character, and these were directed to enter into 
a hong or association, the terms of this being that each associate 
was liable for the debts of all the others, although each member 
might represent a distinct branch of business. Some cynical critic 
might seek to point out that the selection of the members of the hong 
was in the nature of granting a privilege or monopoly and that the 
Chinese Government received its honorarium for the concession. But 
if this view is correct China was on a par with other governments at 
the same period that made the price of monopolies a source of reve- 
nue. Even in this enlightened republic it was the early practice for 
both the Federal and State Governments to receive bonuses for the 
granting of bank charters. The practice in a modified form, when 
business privileges are under discussion by modern legislatures, is said 
still to exist. This community of practice found under all govern- 
ments, when reflected upon, should strengthen the arguments of Wu 
TING-FANG in favor of the Chinese being influenced by ordinary hu- 
man motives. 

The Chinese Minister’s account of banking in China is character- 
ized by its air of absolute correctness. There is no bragging in re- 
gard to the superiority of the monetary system and the management 
of banks under it, nor is there any apology for its deficiencies. There 
appear to be no Government checks upon the business except the or- 
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dinary laws of the country. Honesty of dealing, which is attempted 
to be enforced by so many special statutes in the United States, is in 
China strengthened by means of guilds and special training for the 
business. There seems to be what may be termed a banking caste. 
The adaptability to the business descends as an inheritance from 
father to son. And here the lesson of a common humanity may again 
be enforced by the fact that notwithstanding the safeguards thrown 
around banking by special statutes, the bankers of the United States 
have adopted for themselves the additional and natural safeguards of 
association and affiliation. When this country acquires the age of 
China it may be discovered that caste is also the invariable accom- 
paniment of a long course of civilization. The tendency of sons suc- 
ceeding to the business of their fathers is growing stronger as the 
country grows older. 

Wu TING-FANG made clear the ‘‘ cash ” system, by which an al- 
most infinite subdivision of monetary values for the convenience of a 
crowded and poor population is accomplished. 

He explained the manner in which paper money is issued on the 
credit of the bankers, and how the weight and fineness of silver and 
gold are maintained. The rate of interest mentioned seems high, and 
there must be large possibilities of profit in the handling of cash by 
the exchange bankers. The Minister said there were as yet no clear- 
ing-houses in China, although mutual debts are no doubt settled by 
exchanges among bankers. Wut TING-FANG indulges in very little 
comment, merely telling clearly the current methods, and makes no 
odious comparisons. He did not say whether he was himself a bank- 
er or not, and perhaps his account of banking in China may not be 
as exhaustive as might be given by one of the banking guild. It af- 
fords, however, as good an idea of the Chinese system as the Ameri- 
can politician or diplomat usually gives of the National banking sys- 
tem in addressing an audience of his own countrymen. If one of 
our dignitaries were in China speaking the Chinese language before 
a Chinese audience, it is difficult to imagine that he would have the 
success attained by Wu TING-FANG, before the convention in Buffalo. 

The Chinese Minister’s address will be found in full in the report 
of the proceedings of the convention of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, published in another part of this issue of the MAGAZINE. 


— 
- - 





THE BANK BURGLAR continues to be a frequent visitor to small 
or newly-established banks. It is evident that the unprotected con- 
dition of these small banks is a temptation to the burglars to travel 
in gangs and attack the safes in which the reserves of these institu- 
tions are kept. The smallness of many of these banking offices seems 
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to preclude the expense of providing burglar-proof vaults and safes 
and accessory appliances which enable larger banks to securely defy 
attack. Day after day the news arrives of the successful blowing up 
of some bank safe in some town or village or cross-roads whose name 
was never heard of by the general public until it attained this unen- 
viable distinction. These raids come upon the unwary people with 
the suddenness and surprise of lightning. There is often in these 
places no watchmen or police; people dread robbery so little that they 
not unfrequently sleep with doors unlocked. The bank itself is no 
doubt locked in a perfunctory manner so as not to be a temptation to 
those who dwell in its vicinity, but it is virtually perfectly open to 
the professional burglar. The safes employed are usually far from 
being of the latest pattern. These small banks find it cheaper to 
carry burglar insurance than to buy burglar-proof safes. They more- 
over do not usually keep on hand or require a very large amount of 
cash. Their money is generally placed with some convenient corres- 
pondent that possesses the necessary safety appliances. 

On their part the burglars who travel in gangs make a study of 
the route they are to take, of the customs and manners of the locality 
of the bank or banks they intend to attack. They have regular spies 
who go ahead and learn the details of each situation. These fre- 
quently discover the periods when the most money is kept in the banks. 
When the gang gets to work, robbery follows robbery with the quick 
succession of the explosions of a pack of firecrackers. The probabil- 
ity is that the whole gang is quite a large one, divided into small oper- 
ating groups. Thus robberies of different banks occur almost simul- 
taneously. The money obtained is divided among the whole gang. 
The unsuccessful group is helped out by the successful one. If any 
are unfortunate enough to get caught, there always seems to be money 
to hire attorneys for their defense and to provide bail. This year 
there has been an epidemic of these small bank robberies. 

The American Bankers’ Association uses its protective system to 
hunt these robbers down when they attack banks belonging to the as- 
sociation. But most of the banks robbed do not appear to belong. 
Many of them seem to have no protection at all, either burglar-proof 
safe, insurance, or membership in the association. They run on the 
narrowest possible margin of profit, and the slightest outlay becomes 
a burden. Some of these banks favorably located become within a 
few years large and solid concerns. It is when they are in the ear- 
lier stage of their development that the burglar gets in his work. 

If such banking beginnings choose to take the risk and will not 
buy burglar-proof safes or take insurance, or belong to the American 
Bankers’ Association, there seems to be no other result possible but 
that a percentage of them will fall victims to the cracksman. 
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THE CHARGES FOR COLLECTING COUNTRY CHECKS as fixed by the 
New York Clearing- House are still maintained, although the wisdom 
of the policy was doubted by some at the time it was inaugurated. 
When the associated banks of New York city determined upon a 
schedule of charges for the collection of country checks, there were 
some who believed that such a policy could not be maintained in the 
face of competition with other monetary centres of the East, and 
among the members of the association. There was also a belief in 
the minds of some that the charges made were too high, and this be- 
lief found expression in the organization of the Domestic Exchange 
National Bank, of New York. The ostensible reason for this bank 
coming into existence was the collection of country checks. After a 
fair trial of the business, under capable management, it has been 
announced that this institution will discontinue the special branch of 
its operations and clear as other outside banks do through one of the 
banks belonging to the clearing-house. 

The wisdom of the action of the associated banks in regard to 
country checks deposited with them is proved by the result, which is 
stated to be an annual gain to the banks of over three millions of dol- 
lars, where previously the whole labor and expense of collecting the 
checks was an absolute loss. 

The success of the banks of New York is not necessarily a proof 
or criterion by which banks located in other cities should govern 
their treatment of country collections. The country check bears a 
similar relation to the banking business to-day that the bank note 
issued under the laws of the States did prior to the Civil War. These 
notes used to accumulate in the banks at the money centres, and to 
secure a return for the cost and labor of their redemption was as much 
of a problem as it is at the present time to obtain payment for the cost 
and labor of collecting country checks. 

The possibility of successfully handling the notes in one case and 
the checks in the other depends upon the rates of internal exchange 
and the cost of transportation. In no two money centres are these 
conditions alike. New York being the predominating and paramount 
money centre, can afford to dictate its own terms. Other centres are 
obliged to so regulate their charges as to endeavor to overcome the su- 
perior position of New York city. This was formerly manifested in 
the redemption of bank notes. Boston, under the Suffolk Bank sys- 
tem, charged for the redemption of the notes of New England banks 
only the actual cost of the labor involved. The profit in the business 
was obtained by the accounts which the outlying banks were under 
the system obliged to keep with the Suffolk Bank. In New York State 
there was a law permitting the redemption of country bank notes at 
one-quarter per cent. discount. Notes of banks that were issued in 
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other parts of the United States and which did or did not have ac- 
counts in New York city, were redeemed at such rates of discount as 
the competition for the profit there was in it might determine. But 
there was a greater profit in the redemption business in New York 
than there was in Boston, just as to-day there is a greater profit in 
the redemption of country checks in New York than can be obtained 
in Boston. 

There is reason in the idea that the convenience of the country 
check should be paid for by those who find their use convenient, just 
as any other convenience must be paid for. It is possible for all the 
banks of the country to secure a reasonable compensation for their 
trouble in handling country checks as soon as they give up the com- 
peting for accounts by making the free handling of the checks an in- 
ducement to customers. The charge should, however, be suited to 
the situation of the bank, the rates of inland exchange and the cost 
of transportation. 

The country check, in the absence of a free bank currency, will 
continue to be used, and its use will probably increase. But there is 
no more reason why this form of currency should be handled abso- 
lutely free of charge than there was that the old bank notes should 
be similarly handled. 


hie te nh 
—_ 





THE INCREASE OF WEALTH in modern times is illustrated forcibly 
by the comparative contempt with which a million, formerly the 
amount considered to be representative of great enterprises or large 
fortunes, is now treated. A million of dollars, of francs, of pounds 
sterling, of marks, or other national units, in the works of the older 
novelists was the amount which was supposed to place the happy in- 
dividual who possessed it beyond the dreams of avarice. The dream- 
ers who only longed for the wealth which they had no chance of ever 
possessing, were seldom able to imagine a greater fulfillment of their 
hearts’ desire than a round million. Nowadays the million has be- 
come merely the unit of great wealth, and instead of designating cap- 
ital is used often as the measure of income. Of course those possess- 
ing fortunes counted in millions, or incomes proportionately large, are 
few in comparison with the general population, but they set the ideal 
mark toward which the ambitious direct their endeavors. 

But there seems to be a difference between the older standard of 


wealth and the newer in that the million of the old writers was a sum » 


in actual specie. According to DuMAS, the thirteen millions pre- 
sented to Louis XIV at the inception of his reign, by COLBERT, from 
the secret hoard of MAZARIN, was stowed away in barrels in the cel- 
lar of the palace, to be resorted to as payments were made. Modern 
millions are represented by titles to the various resources of the coun- 
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try. It would be impossible to turn all the great fortunes of million- 
iares into cash at once. In their free use by the owners a system of 
exchange or barter is involved, which is very different from the mere 
handling of money. The owner of millions has to consider carefully 
how and when he handles his investments with a view to carrying out 
new plans for profit. One who should undertake to handle his re- 
sources as he would so much cash would soon find their value dimin- 
ish and get beyond his control. 

The conservation of great accumulations of capital, whether be- 
longing nominally to one or to many persons, is a labor constantly 
and watchfully exercised. The great fortunes of the United States, 
although ostensibly belonging to one person, require an army of as- 
sistants to protect and advance them. They give employment and 
livelihood to thousands of people on whom the nominal possessor de- 
pends for his success in maintaining his position. Probably in many 
cases the multi-millionaire has very little more personal control of the 
income from his capital than has the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
income of the Government. In each case there is an expenditure 
which definitely consumes the income, and the free surplus bears a 
very moderate proportion to that income. In fact, a great fortune in 
its management, and in its numerous subject dependents, is a kind of 
government which the nominal possessor has built up for himself as 
the head. In this miniature state so much must go to keep up its 
army and its navy, and so much for the munitions of peace and of 
war. The leader may be said to have for himself for the personal use 
of himself and immediate family only a similar proportion of the 
whole income as an absolute monarch receives of the revenues of the 
country under his control. 

A great deal of envy of the possessors of great fortunes is due to 
the misunderstanding of their real position, and the good that is done 
by the employment of numerous assistants and dependents is usually 
wholly overlooked. Many of these great fortunes are made up of the 
shares in great industrial enterprises. 

It makes no difference to the army of men who earn their liveli- 
hood as the employees of a railroad whether the shares of that road 
are all owned by one man or whether they are distributed among 
thousands of owners. In fact, the ownership by one head might 
imply a better direction and more profitable employment of the road, 
thereby advancing the interest of all those who are dependent upon 
it. So with all other great enterprises. In fact, the possessor of a 
great fortune to-day is more of a trustee than an actual owner. He 
does not hand down his wealth so much as his trusteeship to his 
descendants. The unthinking, however, imagine the multi-millionaire 
as a man holding his millions as absolutely and irresponsibly as a man 
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holds his ordinary pocket money. They imagine that he has gold 
coin at his disposal by the bushel and that he measures his bank bills 
by the cord. It seems as little for him to give a few hundred or 
thousand to any needy applicant as it is for an ordinary citizen to tip 
a hackman or a waiter. The largest charities of ROCKEFELLER or 
CARNEGIE seem small in proportion to their apparent income. It is, 
however, doubtful whether these charities do as much good to the 
largest number of people as would the same sums placed in new 
enterprises which would further increase the millions already held. 
When a more intelligent view is taken of the great modern capitalists, 
they will not appear to be the greedy monopolizers they are usually 
represented, but rather as reservoirs for the collection and distribution 
of wealth. There will not then be so many covert attacks upon them. 





THE REPEAL OF THE STAMP TAX ON CHECKS was an instance of 
good sense shown by Congress, as well as an indication that there has 
been something of a change for the better in the public sentiment 
towards the banks of the country. 

A two-cent stamp tax on bank checks was imposed during the 
Civil War, but it was among the last of the stamp taxes repealed. 
Notwithstanding annual appeals, and recommendations of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, this tax was retained year after year, when 
the Government did not need the money, apparently as a sort of 
penalty on the banks for doing a banking business. To take off this 
tax seemed to be a favor to the banks which Congress did not seem 
to dare to grant, in the face of the Greenback and Populist stump 
speakers, who would at once make the repeal a reproach to the party 
in power. 

Except that as an inconvenience in drawing checks which might 
in some degree lessen bank deposits, no one could see how the banks 
were much hurt by the tax. They did not pay it to any great extent. 
The great majority of checks were drawn by bank depositors who are 
the business men of every community. At length, about sixteen 
years after the war, this petty vexation was removed. 

When the taxes of the Spanish war were imposed the bank check 
stamp tax was again restored. During the fourteen years between 
the repeal of the tax and its reimposition the use of checks had 
greatly increased, the financial battle in behalf of honest money had 
been fought to a finish. Campaign after campaign of education on 
monetary subjects had been made. The public soon recognized the 
vexation of the tax, and when the reduction of revenues was in order 
Congress was not under the fear that to repeal the check tax would 
afford a handle for demagogues to stir up the anger of the people. 
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The tax was not burdensome in a monetary point of view, and it 
was collected no doubt of people who did not feel the expense; but 
even when the inconvenience was reduced to a minimum by printing 
stamps on the checks, it was still an addition to the labor of those 
who drew, paid and kept account of the check business. Probably 
the whole business community will be relieved by the fact that they 
have no longer to watch that every check taken is stamped and the 
stamp properly cancelled. The attention to this detail, rendered 
necessary by the tax, might often distract the attention of the bank 
teller from the essential marks of a genuine and unaltered check. 
Looking at the stamp, and its cancellation, he is working for the 
Government and not for the bank. Ifthedistraction of his attention 
in this direction makes him overlook, as it is likely to do, a forged 
signature or a raised amount, the bank may have to bear the loss. 

No banker or bank depositor in the country will regret the repeal 
of the stamp tax on checks. 





THE HEAVY VOLUME OF EXPORTS of the products and manu- 
factures of the United States is still maintained. Our manufacturers 
especially, having discovered foreign markets, are pushing their ad- 
vantage with accustomed American energy, and it is very well that 
they should make hay while the sun shines. They have discovered 
that as the tariffs of most foreign countries are now fixed they can do 
a most profitable business. But notes of warning are beginning to 
sound in various directions. Even in England there is manifest 
jealousy of American importations, and the complaints from France 
and Austria are much more bitter. 

These are mere surface indications, but it seems probable that 
some of the countries now affording good markets for American 
goods will increase the height of their tariff walls. Some contend 
that this movement will be the result of the retention of our own 
tariff, but this can not be altogether the fact because even if the tariff 
were removed our manufacturers could compete here in most lines of 
goods, as they do abroad in spite of existing tariffs. The motive of 
those countries that may hereafter interpose prohibitory tariffs will 
not so much be retaliation as protection, demanded by their own in- 
dustries, and perhaps in the case of Russia by ideas of public policy. 

The United States has set the example of building up her indus- 
tries by means of a huge home market and a protective tariff until 
their products can overwhelm those of other countries. Russia has 
the huge home market, and it remains for her to encourage her man- 
ufactures in the same manner that the United States has done. The 
Russian Ambassador at Washington can truthfully say there is no 
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intended retaliation or feeling of antagonism in the recent discrimina- 
tion against American products. All the same, the tariff of the 
United States, whether justly or unjustly, will be used as an excuse 
and an incitement to increase the duties on importations from the 
United States. This process may, however, occupy some time, and 
until it is completed the energy of our manufacturers will continue 
to pile up the balance of trade in our favor. Even when this becomes 
more difficult the chances of the times and seasons may bring again 
a surplus of cereals and cotton with a demand for it abroad. But 
while the outlook is yet bright, there is still the possibility of more 
difficult conditions ensuing, which will render necessary a readjust- 
ment of many of our monetary and tariff laws. Heretofore, in pros- 
perous times in the United States, it has been very difficult to secure 
such modifications in legislation as the internal business of the coun- 
try required. It takes disaster and depression to press home the ne- 
cessity. Most of the laws making radical changes in public policy 
have been enacted by Congresses driven to act by the pressure of pop- 
ular will evoked by hard times. The legal-tender act, the National 
banking laws, therecoinage of the silver dollar in 1878, and the re- 
peal of the silver purchase act of 1890 in 1893, were all passed under 
pressure. The character of these measures, some good, some bad, 
indicates how blindly the popular mind works under the pressure of 
necessity. 

The great balances in favor of the United States, piled up in the 
last four years, have been largely used, according to the Treasury De- 
partment of Statistics, in payment of interest on American securities 
held abroad, in paying earnings of foreign capital invested in enter- 
prises here, in freights paid to foreign vessels, in expenditures by 
travellers, and finally in buying in American securities held abroad, 
and in loans to foreign governments and capitalists. The money paid 
in interest on American securities held abroad, and that spent by trav- 
ellers, is no longer a resource, except to the extent the expenditures of 
travellers represent goods purchased and brought home. Nor is the 
amount paid for freight on foreign vessels. But American securities 
purchased and the foreign loans are invested wealth available at any 
time. The interest on foreign capital invested here partly represents 
an item which has gone out of the country without hope of return. 
But some of it is recouped to the general wealth of the country by 


the interest on investments made by those who sold the enterprises in 


which the foreign capital is invested. The figures given by the Treas- 
ury and printed last month show that a very large sum has been 
added to the aggregate wealth of the country, available for future 
emergencies. For the present it appears that this will be added to 
rather than diminished. 
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COMPETITION AMONG BANKS AND TRUST COM- 
PANIES. 





The question of competition among the banks and trust companies is still 
one of absorbing interest. It seems to be generally. admitted that the trust 
companies, in addition to performing the special trust functions for which 
they are created, also possess under their charters powers enabling them to 
do an ordinary banking business. These banking powers when exercised by 
trust companies are not subjected to the same weight of taxation that is 
imposed by law on banks, and they are free from the legal restrictions imposed 
on banks as to reserve. There seems also to be nothing in the charters of 
the trust companies to prevent them from establishing branch offices for car- 
rying on their business. In fact, a trust company, considered merely in 
regard to its banking powers, really constitutes a bank more or less free from 
the restrictions which are imposed on National and State banks, and as such 
is a competitor that possesses advantages which in the long run bid fair to 
drive the regular banks out of business. 

In New York State the competition of the trust companies was first felt in 
New York and other cities, but as the powers of these institutions are better 
understood, capital is finding them to be an advantageous investment in the 
smaller places. In fact, it is beginning to be realized that as a business pro- 
position a trust company is a better investment than a bank. 

In some degree, these companies.are no doubt feeders to the banks, as they 
keep comparatively small reserves on hand, and the larger part is kept on 
deposit with the banks. When a trust company and a bank are both under 
the management of the same capitalists, the one supplements and assists the 
other, but when the trust company and the bank are in competition, the bank 
holds the reserve of the trust company and pays interest on it, though all the 
while the trust company is trenching on the earning power of the bank by 
doing the same class of business at a less expense. 

The banks of New York city, where trust companies have been long estab- 
lished, have to a certain extent established a modus vivendi, by more or less 
close affiliation with them. The names of the officers of many of the great 
New York banks are to be found in the directorates of the trust companies. 
From all this it may be gathered that the competition of which complaints 
are heard is something that may be cured by a more comprehensive affilia- 
tion between the two classes of institutions. 

Trust companies were conceived and established to meet a want arising 
from the growth of invested wealth, and the necessity of caring for and con- 
serving it. They are the intermediary by which the investments and accu- 
mulations of the increasing portion of the community who have retired from 
business and are living on their incomes are made an active aid to the busi- 
ness enterprise of the country. They deal with the invested property and 
stocks and bonds deposited with them, in a manner analogous to that in which 
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the ordinary bank deals with deposits of money. ‘They marshall and direct 
the strength of invested wealth and render it available for suitable enter- 
prises, in a manner similar to the use of the surplus money of the community 
by banks. But in doing this they find it necessary to employ much of the 
same method as banks. That is, the securities and property held by them 
are often sold and reinvested, and there is always in a large trust company a 
certain portion of the proceeds in the form of money which is handled pre- 
cisely like bank funds. If, therefore, trust companies could not do what is 
called a banking business, their trust operations might be much hampered. 

But doing this banking business which belongs to and flows from their trust 
business, the companies naturally go further and by degrees take up a bank- 
ing business, which perhaps does not have its origin in their trust business. 

It doubtless increases the power of a company to successfully handle the 
securities and property entrusted to it to have the command of a large reserve 
of ready money, larger than would accumulate from the mere necessary hand- 
ling of their securities, ete. A trust company not affiliated with a bank will 
thus from policy drift into a formidable rival of the banks in the same field. 

Where, however, a trust company and a bank are both under practically the 
same direction, and where the profits of both go virtually to the same persons, 

there is no temptation for the one to trench on the more appropriate func- 
tions of the other. 

If every bank was connected with some trust company, there would be no 
competition between the two, though there would be competition between 
the combined trust company and bank and other like combinations. Many 
banks have established departments which are outside of a strictly banking 
business. They have savings annexes and safe-deposit vaults. Why should 
not every bank have a trust department? 

Perhaps many banks do a trust business now, making investments and 
reinvestments for their customers, and it is likely that there are throughout 
the United States to-day more banks that infringe on trust company business 
than there are companies that infringe on the banking business. But the 
very nature of the trust business, to render it successful, makes it imperative 
that it should be performed on a large scale. The average banks of the coun- 
try are much too small to permit them to safely undertake the trust business 
except as they act as agents for the placing of such business with the large 
trust institutions. Trust companies moreover can only be profitable at points 
where wealth naturally accumulates, where securities are constantly bought 
and sold and where new investments are continually offering. If such com- 
panies are established outside of a money centre or in a money centre of lesser 
rank, their business must be largely influenced and controlled by the opera- 
tions of the institutions at the main monetary market. 

The trust business is a comparatively new business, it is as yet not fully 
established in all parts of the country. The laws of the States are diverse, 
and in some States there might not be the competition between banking and 
trust business complained of in New York. 

If the trust company can be made the adjunct and assistant of a bank, as 
it certainly is in many cases, it seems probable that there will be much diver- 
sity of opinion among bankers whether the taxes of the trust companies 
should be increased or not. Banks affiliated with the companies will oppose 
such increase of taxation. In fact, it is apparent that the bankers are already 
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divided on this question as they are on the currency and other important 
banking questions. 

Many changes in the methods of doing business caused by what is called 
progress are disquieting to those who have hitherto been pursuing the old 
lines profitably. These changes, if they persist, generally turn out to be 
improvements. It is most probable that the trust business, although it now 
seems to be a rival to the banking business in some places, will in time be 
generally recognized as a feeder toit. It does not seem wise for bankers to 
encourage the Legislatures tc impose additional taxes on trust companies— 
which under the future development of the banking business may increase 
banking business. Banking capital is very mobile. It cares nothing for the 
form or style of the institution it supports, whether it be called a trust com- 
pany, a Savings bank, a private bank or simply a bank, so long as that insti- 
tution insures the greatest profits with the least burdens. 

The trust business is a new and profitable business akin to banking. It is 
not yet heavily taxed. Why tempt Legislatures to impose taxation which will 
come soon enough without? Bankers should seek to use this business as an 
aid to their own. Many have already successfully done this. There is no 
wisdom in fighting against a movement that when properly viewed will be 
seen to extend the lines of banking into new and as yet freer pastures. 

In the State of New York the banks and trust companies are now taxed 
alike, at a uniform rate on their capital, surplus and profits, though they are 
not yet on an equality in their reserve requirements. 

There are only two results possible as a solution of the trust company 
problem: Either the banks will assimilate the companies and make them, 
according to locality and circumstances, accessory and productive of better- 
ment in their business, or the trust companies will absorb and in many cases 
supplant the banks. It is a law of development and improvement, that those 
who oppose too long are apt to be turned down. 

The more reasonable view would seem to be that such actual inequalities 
as may exist in regard to taxation and other matters will be gradually cor- 
rected, and that the banks and trust companies will do business side by side, 
not as implacable rivals, but harmoniously and in co-operation, to the ulti- 
mate advantage of both classes of institutions and the business world as well. 








CouRAGE To Say No.—How many banks fail by throwing good money 
after bad, by loaning to firms either hopelessly insolvent or known to be on 
the road to bankruptcy. A Colorado correspondent of the MAGAZINE, in a 
letter just at hand, tersely sums up an essential principle of good banking in 
the following: 

‘¢The whole literature of banking is flooded with the way to find out the value of com- 


mercial paper. The fault is not want of knowledge but want of courage to use the knowl- 
edge we have, and say no. That is the whole thing.”’ 


This is true as a rule, although there are still many bankers who can bear 
much enlightenment. But a stricter application of the knowledge possessed 
by most bank managers would greatly reduce the number of failures. There 
are few of these catastrophes where the plea of ignorance can be justly urged 
in extenuation. The iteration of sound principles of banking tends to pre- 
serve a high standard, even among those who know such principles from A to Z. 
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THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 
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[Beginning of a series of articles to be published in competition for prizes, aggregating 
$1,050, offered by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. ] 


INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE WORKING FORCE. 


I. 


It would be folly to underestimate the value to a bank of a strong execu- 
tive force. Upon their shoulders rest heavy responsibilities. They receive the 
credit for whatever measure of growth and success the bank may experience 
and they must also bear the odium for failure. They furnish the brains and 
direction necessary for the growth and conduct of the business; but the real 
work and drudgery of the bank is done by assistants, or what in this article 
we will call the working force. 

Other things being equal we are attracted to a certain bank, not so much 
through the personnel of its officers, or the size of its capital, or the attract- 
iveness of its office, but rather through the intelligent, courteous, and accu- 
rate attention to our interests and wants, displayed by the employees with 
whom we may happen to come in contact, either personally or through their 
clerical work. We may, therefore, say that to the officers belongs the respon- 
sibility of making a bank useful to its customers, and upon the clerical force 
the responsibility of making it attractive. ‘The necessity for trained and effi- 
cient subordinates is, therefore, apparent. 


PRIMARY QUALIFICATIONS FOR EFFICIENT WORK. 


Two general qualifications for efficient work, whether in banking or else- 
where, readily suggest themselves. They are an interest in and love for the 
work, and an ambition and desire to succeed. Both are, to a large extent, 
inherent and can not be imparted or transferred, though much may be done 
to deepen and intensify them. A keen appreciation of the dignity of one’s 
calling, and the possibilities and honors of such a career, will do much to 
awaken interest and ambition. An assurance of proper reward and recogni- 
tion for faithful and meritorious work will stimulate the energies of mind 
and heart. The cultivation of the first lies largely within the power of the 
individual himself. The assurance. of the second solely within the power of 
the bank. We are, to begin with, chiefly concerned about the latter. 


PROMOTION AS A STIMULUS TO GOOD WORK. 


Among other features that make banking attractive to a young man con- 
templating a business career, is the fact that opportunities for promotion and 
advancement are definite and clearly marked out. Having succeeded in 
mounting one rung in the ladder, another one readily presents itself, followed 
by still others in logical and natural succession, by which, through the exer- 
cise of force, ability and faithfulness, he may, with a reasonable degree 
of certainty, hope to realize his ambition. The probability of promotion is a 
greater stimulus to an ambitious young man than the promise of an increase 
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of salary can ever be. For he knows that the latter invariably follows the 
former. Accomplishment is a young man’s highest ambition. The desire to 
see positive results from one’s work, to be able to measure definitely one’s 
progress, is characteristic of a healthy mind. The bank statement affords 
this opportunity to the officers, but promotion is the only standard by which, 
in his own mind as well as in the minds of the public, the young banker’s 
progress may be measured. Promotion, then, is the only apparent criterion 
of real progress and substantial development. 

If, then, promotion is of such great importance to the bank clerk, it natur- 
ally follows that, rightly exercised, it may become a powerful lever in the 
hands of the bank for increasing the efficiency of the working force. Its 
greatest possibility is not aiways realized, however, as influence and favor 
tend to operate against it. Not until the promotion question is lifted entirely 
beyond the range of influence and favor will its power in this direction be 
fully realized and appreciated. 

As a first step in this direction, let the clerks clearly understand that as 
long as they perform their duties faithfully and well they will be secure in 
their positions; and, secondly, that neither length of service nor influence and 
favor will ever be considered in determining their eligibility for promotion. 
Merit and moral character alone must determine the question. 

As to a definite plan for determining who is entitled to promotion, perhaps 
no better plan can be devised than the system of examinations now in vogue 
in the Seaboard National Bank, of New York, as outlined by Mr. John F. 
Thompson at the last meeting of the American Bankers’ Association. This 
plan is, perhaps, more feasible in banks where the number of employees is 
large, but it can be changed and modified to suit individual cases, thus mak- 
ing it practical in banks both large and small. 

When a vacancy occurs let the officers prepare a list of questions bearing 
particularly on matters with which the occupant of such position should be 
familiar. Let some of these questions be of such character as will test the 
general judgment as well as the mere knowledge of the clerks. In addition 
to such examination, certain qualifications that can only be ascertained by 
observation, such as the neatness and accuracy of their work, the spirit dis- 
played in the performance of their appointed tasks, and their moral character 
and general deportment, should also be taken into consideration. All these, 
considered in their proper relation and relative importance, should give the 
officers a very excellent idea as to who was best prepared for promotion. 
Acted upon accordingly it would in time very materially raise the standard of 
efficiency among the clerks, both by getting the right men into the right 
places and by stimulating a spirit of thought and study among the whole force. 

It will already be evident that an efficiency basis for promotion must 
prove of distinct advantage to the bank. But will it prove likewise so to the 
clerk? Unquestionably so. For it is simply compelling him to apply that 
priceless spur, necessity, if he would make any progress or even hold his own, 
that has brought conspicuous success to men in every other calling. ‘‘ Abil- 
ity and necessity,’ says a wise teacher, ‘‘dwell near each other.” Having 
taken away from the bank clerk his father’s pull, his length-of-service and 
next-in-line-for-promotion ideas, and thus deprived him of all outside push 
and influence, he is compelled to draw from within for ‘‘ pull,’ and in so 
doing his faculties are developed, and his self-reliance, that most vital of all 
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the elements of success in life, is strengthened. ‘‘ Poverty and lack of influ- 
ence are uncomfortable, as I can testify,’’ says James A. Garfield, ‘‘ but nine 
times out of ten the best thing that can happen to a young man is to be 
tossed overboard and compelled to sink or swim for himself. In all my ac- 
quaintance I have never known a man to be drowned who was worth the 
saving.” 

THE PAYMENT OF ADEQUATE SALARIES. 

As promotion stimulates a desire for a wider and more thorough acquain- 
tance with one’s business, in order to be prepared and fitted for larger respon- 
sibilities and duties, so a judicious and equitable system of salary raising 
tends to encourage and secure greater efficiency in the discharge of routine 
duties. On first thought it may seem that both promotion and salary raising 
aim at, and should secure, the same result. In a measure this is true. And 
yet it is sometimes the case that an employee may be justly entitled to an 
increase in salary, while he would not necessarily be prepared for promotion. 
Then again it frequently happens that promotion is impossible because of the 
absence of any vacancy, in which event an increase of salary may instead be 
granted to the deserving clerk. 

Among a large number of banks throughout the country salary raising is 
practiced but little, certain fixed and stated salaries being attached to each 
clerkship and minor official position. In the past this has been the case very 
generally among the large city banks, while among a considerable number of 
small country banks the custom has prevailed of making a general and uni- 
form increase in salaries from messenger to teller, at occasional intervals, 
usually following a profitable year’s business. The tendency of both of these 
methods is distinctly against the encouragement of bright and active men, 
their effect being rather to place a premium upon inefficient work. Neither 
plan offers any incentive to individual effort, the slothful and unprogressive 
being rewarded equally with the industrious and thoughtful. Banks all over 
the country are gradually awakening to these facts, and are beginning to 
realize that hard and fast rules along this line do not tend to secure the great- 
est efficiency. Asa result a third system has grown up of rewarding individ- 
ual clerks who display marked ability and capacity for their work by an in- 
crease of salary. This third method is by far the wisest and most equitable, 
being just to the working force, in that it places the salary question strictly 
on a merit basis, and beneficial to the banks, in that it encourages more ac- 
tive and thoughtful interest and zeal on the part of each clerk in his partic- 
ular work. The principle upon which it is based is an ideal one, and results 
will be in proportion as this principle is strictly and impartially carried out. 
Let the new beginner commence with a very moderate salary, always with 
the understanding that as his usefulness increases so shall his reward increase. 

The value and usefulness of a bank clerk is largely determined by the 
amount of seeing and thinking he does for himself, without the direction and 
suggestion of superiors. It is the fellow who is able to jump in and help his 
neighbor in a pinch, who sees for himself the little odds and ends that need © 
to be done and does them, who is really valuable to a bank. While these 
traits should be taken into consideration when determining promotion, they 
should especially, as far as possible, be made the basis for salary raising, and 
wherever found should be encouraged and rewarded by increased compensa- 
tion. 
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Thus by a rigid and invariable adherence to the merit basis in distribu- 
ting rewards, will your employees gradually learn that faithful and meritori- 
ous work counts for more than blood or purse and its stimulating effect will 
be readily apparent in the changed character of their work. 


A PROPER SYSTEM OF DISCIPLINE. 


When you have established this principle of ‘‘rewards for the fittest,” a 
system of order and discipline should also be established in order to give in- 
telligent direction to the employee’s efforts. This is essential wherever there 
are a number of individuals associated together for the accomplishment of a 
particular work. Too much emphasis must not, however, be laid on the 
mere system itself. Bankers are to-day engaged in devising systems and checks 
to prevent, as far as possible, dishonesty and embezzlement on the part of 
employees; but no matter how complex the system or how numerous the 
checks, the employee, dishonest at heart, can still find a way to defraud his 
employer. Likewise, no matter how thorough and rigid a system of disci- 
pline may be devised, the results accomplished under it will depend more 
largely upon the spirit of the employees themselves, together with the char- 
acter, ability and judgment of the executive force, and the interest displayed 
by them in the progress and work of the individual employee. 


CARE IN THE SELECTION OF CLERKS. 


A deep concern for the welfare of the bank, a liking for the work, a dispo- 
siton to learn and to be useful, coupled with a desire to advance, are qualities 
of spirit that on the part of the working force will submit most readily to the 
suggestion of superiors. In order to obtain clerks possessed of such a spirit, 
a bank should begin to pick out its employees several months or more before 
they are finally appointed, and with this in view, carefully to examine their 
previous record, whether in school or in business, and in addition to place 
them on a trial of several months in the office before any permanent engage- 
ment is determined upon. Greater efficiency would oftentimes be secured 
were the same care and thought spent in selecting a clerk that is subsequently 
spent in his training and discipline. 

Not only should greater care be exercised in the selection of clerks, but the 
system of discipline should be enlarged so as to include an oversight over the 
employees during their leisure hours outside the office; for fully as great harm 
and loss frequently occur as a result of extravagant habits outside the bank, 
as is ever caused by carelessness and indifference inside the bank; or the 
former is at least very often the cause of the latter. Upon first thought this 
may seem to be encroaching upon the individual liberty of the clerks, but 
unless done in an offensive or arbitrary way it need never even be apparent 
to either employee or public. Had this been done in the past many of the 
large defalcations that have occurred might have been entirely prevented, or 
at least discovered before they had assumed any large proportions. In the 
country banks of moderate size this oversight could be entrusted to one of 
the officers or directors or all of them together, but in the large city banks a 
special detective should be employed by each bank for this particular purpose. 


BEARING OF OFFICERS TOWARDS EMPLOYEES. 


‘ Those in authority should be of such high moral character, and possess 
such an intimate knowledge of, and acquaintance with, both the executive 
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and clerical work as to at once command the respect and even admiration of 
the subordinates. They should cultivate and practice those qualities which 
they desire their employees to cultivate and practice. Habits of courtesy, 
punctuality, neatness, strict attention to business during business hours, etc., 
are inspired by example rather than taught bydiscipline. Itmust ever be borne 
in mind that the clerks will be influenced very largely by those above them. 
The mightiest and most constructive forces in nature are the silent forces. So 
the most permanent and effective discipline is that which is brought about 
through that silent but ever-working force we call influence, exerted upon us: 
both consciously and unconsciously, by those with whom we come into daily 
and constant touch. 

In counsel and reproof the officers should be firm and rigid, yet tempered 
with kindliness and patience. While they should be quick to condemn the 
careless and indifferent, they should be equally ready to commend the 
thoughtful and meritorious. An excellent method and occasion for doing 
this, especially in the case of the junior clerks, would be to address to them 
a letter on the annual anniversary of their entrance into the bank, expressing 
appreciation for such features of their work as merit commendation, as well 
as calling their attention to their failings and shortcomings. Such letters 
should be full of suggestion for the future, frank in their criticism of the 
past, and yet withal friendly and encouraging in their spirit, and the writer 
can say, from experience, that to the clerk their encouraging and stimulating 
effect will be hard to overestimate and will be worth to the officers more than 
their cost in time and thought. 


AVOIDING PURELY MECHANICAL METHODS. 


All clerical work repeated day after day soon becomes mechanical, and it 
requires the strongest kind of effort, even on the part of the most active and 
ambitious, to avoid developing into mere machines for adding and transfer- 
ring figures. Officers should recognize this tendency, and as far as lies within 
their power guard against it, for while such clerks may become machine-like 
in their accuracy and precision, they will also become machine-like in their 
need of constant and vigilant attention. Any plan that will encourage inde- 
pendent thought and investigation, that will place upon the clerk some indi- 
vidual responsibility, will tend to keep alert their mental faculties and thus 
counteract this tendency. To this end officers should aim at drawing out 
original ideas and thoughts by inviting the employees’ suggestion and advice 
concerning the best methods of work in their respective departments, discus- 
sing together (in a way that will be suggested later) the ideas advanced. All 
discipline will be easy or difficult according to 


THE RELATIONS THAT PREVAIL BETWEEN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 


The ideal relations are those characterized by mutual interest, sympathy 
and confidence, born of a unity of aim and spirit, and developed and strength- 
ened through a more intimate personal association and acquaintance. : 

Both must recognize that their interests are identical, and that mutual 
success depends upon unity of aim and effort. Each should seek to win the 
other’s confidence. The officers through friendly interest and advice, and a 
constant readiness to recognize and reward meritorious work; the employees 
through an invariable faithfulness in the discharge of their daily tasks and 
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responsibilities, and a rigid obedience both in letter and in spirit to the 
instruction of superiors. 

The officers should manifest an interest in the employees’ financial affairs 
by occasionally calling their attention to safe and desirable investments that 
may come to their notice, and they should also be willing to lend a listening 
ear to the problems and difficulties that may confront individual employees 
from time to time, and be ready with their sympathy and advice. In every 
possible way they should be made to feel that the officers have a personal and 
friendly interest in their progress and welfare, and realizing this they will 
invariably bend every effort and energy to reciprocate such interest and to 
merit and hold their approval. 

To cultivate a more intimate acquaintance with each other, meet occa- 
sionally in a social way. Spend now and then one of the numerous bank 
holidays in an outing together. Golf, tennis or baseball clubs are helpful 
along this line as well as healthful. In short, whatever will awaken mutual 
interest, sympathy and respect should be recognized and cultivated, as the 
existence of such feelings will serve to promote harmony and prevent friction, 
thus giving us the best possible foundation for an efficient working force. 


A FEW PRACTICAL METHODS OF INCREASING EFFICIENCY. 


Through the lack of proper direction, and the absence of any definite 
object in their thought and study, may be found the chief reason for the 
notable absence of any real self-development among young people in general 
after their school days are over. To supply this lack among our bank clerks, 
and to provide some regular opportunity for the expression and discussion of 
their ideas, regular monthly or bi-monthly meetings might be established 
where officers and employees could meet together to discuss practical ques- 
tions affecting the work of their own bank. As the directors meet to consider 
the larger affairs and problems of the bank, so the employees might meet in 
this way to consider its routine work. The directors could show their inter- 
est in such meetings by placing at their disposal a small monthly allowance, 
to be devoted to the purchase of such books as the clerks may select, bearing 
of course on financial questions, to be added to the bank library and to which 
the employees should at all times have free access. Also by offering occa- 
sional cash prizes for the best ideas along some line of the bank’s work, or for 
the best paper along some more general line. 

The result of such meetings and its accompanying features would be to add 
dignity and a certain sense of responsibility to all the employees in the office, 
by making them feel that they were more than mere parts of a machine, as 
necessary and yet as useless as a desk or stool. By being assured of a con- 
siderate hearing they would be encouraged to a more diligent study of their 
own bank and its needs. 

While such meetings should primarily be for the purpose of discussing 
matters affecting their own particular bank, a portion of the time might pro- 
fitably be devoted to the consideration of more general questions, such as 
laws governing bills and endorsements, foreign exchange and similar questions 
of practical interest to bankers. Current financial news might also be a fea- 
ture of the meetings, all of which together would tend to give the clerks a 
broader idea of the principles of banking and finance, while giving the officers 
added opportunity of determining who was eligible for promotion or deserv- 
ing of an increase in salary. 
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To set aside a certain number of shares of your own bank, for the use of 
your employees, if they should so desire to invest their savings, would pro- 
duce good results by still further increasing their interest in their own bank. 


FAITHFUL SERVICE TO BE COMMENDED. 


Finally, do not forget the stimulating effects of a word of honest praise. 
There is a part of one’s nature that responds more readily to the words 
‘‘well done” than to dollarsand cents. Remember this in your daily contact 
with your clerks. If their work has been faithfully done and meets with 
your appreciation, do not forget to tell them so. It may seem to many that 
because of the practical nature of our work, and in this each-man-for-himself 
age, there is no room for such sentiment as this. Its practice, however, will 
convince you that could its results be definitely measured, it would prove as 
profitable an investment, in its way, as bills or bonds. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR EMPLOYEES. 


To guard against rust and to develop your own powers and increase your 
value to your employers, you must make daily and constant use of all your 
faculties. Your eyes, that you may see the work that needs to be done; your 
ears, that you may catch thoroughly the instructions given you by your supe- 
riors; and your brain to think about what you see and hear, that you may 
learn not only methods but reasons, not only the hows but the wherefores. 

Fill your position to overflowing. Do not only that which is expected of 
you, but more, and do it cheerfully and willingly. Give good measure heaped 
up and running over. During business hours apply yourself diligently to 
business. Cultivate method and order in your work, combining as far as 
possible both accuracy and rapidity. Be thorough and conscientious, avoid- 
ing careless and slipshod methods. Appreciate the value of small things, 
cultivate a love for details. Be courteous to all and scrupulously honest. 
Devote your spare moments outside of business hours to self-improvement. 
So conduct yourself at all times as to win the confidence and respect of men, 
remembering that integrity of character speaks volumes for a bank that the 
printed advertisement could never do, and is a man’s most valued asset both 
in this world and in the world to come. XENOPHON. 





INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE WORKING FORCE. 
II. 


The prosperity and prestige of an institution depend much upon its do- 
mestic economy in the treatment and training of its officers. Each member of 
its staff constitutes a vital part of an organism which imparts life and energy 
to the whole. Just as the body corporate owes life and vigor to the healthy 
action of its various organs, so the body politic attains strength and power 
only by the harmonious working of its collective forces. The highest state 
of efficiency, therefore, is that evolved from ability and perseverance, mar- 
shalled under the laws of organization and discipline. 


THE JUNIOR CLERK. 


Although it is true that a course of systematic training in the banking 
office often develops unexpected ability in some young men, too much stress 
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cannot be laid upon the importance of exercising a judicious care in the 
appointments of junior officers. That the junior clerk may be the future 
manager in embryo is as true as that the boy is father to the man; a truth 
which strongly emphasizes the wisdom of the policy suggested. The first re- 
quisites of an applicant are, of course, an unimpeachable character for hon- 
esty and good habits, combined with a courteous bearing and good address. 
He should possess a sound education, not altogether elementary, and yet not 
necessarily academic; a knowledge of shorthand, typewriting and the higher 
branches of mathematics, while not indispensable, are at all times a tangible 
asset; a familiarity with modern languages, and more especially French and 
German, is a most desirable accomplishment, and one which would prove of 
great service in our cosmopolitan business world. The plan of requiring an 
applicant to pass an examination before his admission to the bank’s service is 
a wise one, and has been found to work to the advantage of those banks 
which have adopted the principle. The bank’s object should not be so much 
to test the applicant’s knowledge of technical questions, as to afford itself an 
opportunity at sight to sound the pupil’s perceptive qualities and general apt- 
itude. The examination should include spelling of a number of words fre- 
quently used in business; a problem or two in practical arithmetic; composi- 
tion of a business letter on any given subject not requiring technical knowl- 
edge, penmanship and kindred subjects. An examination conducted on the 
lines indicated is infinitely more practical than one in which the applicant is 
plied with abtruse questions which perhaps half the senior members of the 
staff could not answer themselves. It is too often the case that the junior 
clerk is admitted solely on the strength of a stilted letter of application—not 
always an original composition—backed by the influence of a director or influ- 
ential customer. 

It is a strange anomaly that in this, an eminently commercial country, the 
school system does not include in its curriculum a distinct course of commer- 
cial study designed to equip the student for a business vocation. Years are 
spent in acquiring a knowledge of the dead languages, classics and other orna- 
mental studies which, in the counting-house, have practically no relative 
value side by side with commercial arithmetic, commercial law and usage and 
political economy. The average youth has very visionary ideas about ex- 
change, capital, interest and the law merchant until he is enlightened in prac- 
tical business contact with them. There is no reason to doubt that the reor- 
ganization of our educational system to conform more closely to commercial 
requirements is attainable through the instrumentality of the great Boards of 
Trade, of which the banking profession forms a constituent part. 


THE BANKING OFFICE. 


In recent years, the erection of handsome, commodious and well-appointed 
banking offices is the rule; yet it is apparent that many modern architects 
still cling to the ancient order of things by which the bank officer’s perma- 
nent comfort was so often sacrificed to the customer’s temporary convenience. 
The officer spends the best part of the day at his desk, and the customer 
usually transacts his business in a few minutes; yet how often the architect 
of to-day accomplishes a monopoly of daylight for the sole benefit of the out- 
side public. This fault is frequently found in the arrangement of the desks 
whereby the clerks are compelled to work facing the windows; a position 
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which oculists affirm is largely responsible for many of the cases of eye dis- 
affections so prevalent among office men. Where it is possible, the desks 
should be so arranged that the light will fall upon them from behind or side- 
wise; this is the scientific formula and will commend itself in practice to any 
one who has been accustomed to the glare from the opposite direction. A 
proper system of ventilation and lighting will do much to preserve a cheerful 
moral atmosphere, lighten labor and expedite the office work. 


PAY. 


As the question of pay is wholly a discretionary one in the individual 
policy of every bank, no hard and fast rule is applicable to the subject. The 
mimimum or commencing salary is much the same in most institutions, but 
the maximum pay differs largely, according to the general policy and pros- 
perity of each bank and the volume of business transacted. The bank clerk 
is usually the architect of his own fortune; the rate of increase largely depend- 
ing upon the individual reputation for zealous, conscientious and valuable 
services. It is necessary for all banks to consider and readjust staff salaries 
from time to time, and experience teaches that the punctual consideration of 
that matter at least once a year does much to encourage and satisfy the whole 
working force. Punctuality is one of the cardinal virtues of business, and 
no more forcible object lesson of its value could be given than its exemplifi- 
cation by bank directors in dealing with the salary question. The adoption 
and adherence to such a rule would afford the best assurance to the staff that 
their remuneration was of as much concern in the directors’ policy as the earn- 
ing of the shareholder’s annual dividend, and a better and more interested 
quality of service would result. Such a policy would be especially appreciated 
by the younger generation and would tend to strengthen their allegiance and 
to engraft them quickly and permanently into the bank’s service. 

The bank which pursues a niggardly policy in paying its staff is ‘‘ penny 
wise and pound foolish,” for not only will good men already in its service 
gradually drift away from it for more remunerative positions, but good men 
on the lookout for employment will give it a wide berth. Sooner or later, 
such a condition of affairs will leave the bank with a staff whose standard of 
efficiency has been lowered to the extent of having a more or less hurtful 
effect on its business, and then the bank will awaken to the fact that its 
policy has been one of false economy. 

On the other hand, the bank which pays its staff liberally, and which in 
prosperous years is generous in the matter of bonuses and increases, will 
always attract to itself the most intelligent and desirable class of applicants, 
and will in the long run reap the benefits of better service and bigger profits. 


PENSION AND PROVIDENT FUNDS. 


It is the part of wisdom for every individual to insure his life for the 
benefit of those who are dependent upon him; it is wisdom and philanthropy 
combined for an institution to accomplish a similar purpose for the declining 
years of the individual whose life’s service is given in its behalf. A pension, 
superannuation or provident fund is a mark of the highest development of 
successful management in any institution, and at once gives it a status for 
solidity and progressiveness which must attract to its fold the most desirable 
class of applicants. Generally speaking, the youthful banker will not tem- 
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porize much upon what the future holds in store for him, but such considera- 
tions will not escape the vigilance of the parent or guardian whose care it is 
to launch the stripling upon the sea of life under the safest and most promis- 
ing auspices; he will naturally seek to place his charge in that field of labor 
which affords a lifelong protection as a reward for duty faithfully performed. 
The possession of such a fund will lessen that breach which too often exists 
between employer and employed by emphasizing a closer community of inter- 
ests whereby the employee’s devotion to duty is not merely measured by the 
extent of his monthly pay. The implied interest by the bank in the maiterial, 
as well as moral, welfare of the employee will serve to stimulate diligence, 
strengthen the loyalty of the entire staff, and minimize the chance of any 
officer leaving the bank’s employ at a time when his services are most valued. 
It is true that the pay of most bank officials is not of such proportions as to 
render provision for the proverbial rainy day an easy task, and so with the 
advent of maturer years the problem of future ways and means becomes an 
ever-increasing cause of anxiety which must eventually undermine the health 
and prematurely impair the officer’s usefulness. This unhappy state of mis- 
giving and worry is substantially removed by the bank which in its wise 
solicitude makes provision for the time when ‘‘the shadows grow deeper and 
broader upon the understanding.” 3 

There are several schemes whereby a bank can provide material assistance 
for its aged employees and their dependents when death occurs, and these 
may be briefly outlined as follows: 

(A) A compulsory system of life insurance enforced among the officials; 
the amount of policy graduated according to salary, and half or more of the 
premium paid by the bank; arrangements to be made with a reliable insur- 
ance company to assume all the risks. 

(B) The guarantee and annuity fund, which effects an internal system 
of guaranty against loss by defalcation or other dishonesty; every officer to 
contribute to the fund upon the amount of a personal bond which is increased 
in the same ratio as his responsibilities; the rate of premium, ranging from 
one-half of one per cent. to one per cent., is sustained throughout the period 
of service, and in the event of retirement or death, the amount of premiums 
paid is computed and distributed upon a ‘‘surrender value” basis. All 
amounts in excess of a minimum sum decided upon and reserved for the pur- 
poses of the guarantee fund proper, to be transferred to the annuity fund, 
which is dispensed at the discretion of the directors. 

(C) The pension and superannuation fund, which is maintained by con- 
tributions (1) from the bank, (2) its staff, (3) interest on moneys of the fund, 
and (4) returns for invested portions thereof. 

Most of the larger banks of Great Britain, Australia, Canada and Europe 
have funds in operation based upon one or the other of the above principles, 
and every year adds to the number. The pension and superannuation sys- 
tem, however, obtains most favor and that most generally adopted embodies 
the following salient features : 

(1) An annual contribution by the bank to the fund. 

(2) Contribution by all members of the staff of three per cent. of salary, 
deducted from month’s pay. 

(3) Members entitled to claim pension (after ten years’ service) at sixty- 
five years of age; bank reserving right to retain service after that age. 
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(4) Rate of pension: one-sixtieth of salary (received at retirement) for 
each year of service up to the thirty-fifth year, which is the maximum; no 
pension to exceed $5,000. 

(5) Forfeiture of pension is imposed if pensioned member takes other 
employment without bank’s consent, or if any officer is dismissed for cause. 

(6) The widow of a deceased officer is entitled to half the pension which 
her husband would have been entitled to at the time of his death; in the 
event of the widow’s death, pension to revert to children until the youngest 
attains the age of eighteen. Pension ceases on re-marriage or misdemeanor. 

The above scheme may be said to be the ‘‘ composite” result of several work- 
ing systems examined; the rates of assessment and pension varying slightly 
from those given. The extent of the bank’s contribution to the fund has, of 
course, an important bearing upon the rate of premium borne by the staff. 
It is the custom of some banks, more especially those in Great Britain, to 
pay all the premium. To satisfy themselves that their funds are upon a 
perfectly sound basis, many banks have them examined septennially by an 
experienced actuary. 

While it is probably true that no aged or incapacitated employee in any 
institution would be turned adrift without some tangible recognition of long 
and faithful service, the advantages of an established pension or superannua- 
tion fund cannot be denied. The larger banks can organize and maintain 
them independently; the smaller ones might group themselves and form a 
fund on the co-operative plan, to be contributed to, maintained and dis- 
pensed pro rata. 

An alternative proposition which is at once economical and effective would 
be, as soon as possible, to dispense with the fidelity bonds now generally 
placed with the public guarantee companies and establish a bank guarantee 
fund to effect the same object. It has been shown that the claims against 
such companies are insignificant in proportion to the total amount guaran- 
teed by them, so that a bank fund under average circumstances would soon 
reach the safety limit prescribed for guaranty purposes, and the ‘‘ overflow” 
could be reserved to form the nucleus of a pension fund. The rate of pre- 
mium necessary to put the fund on an effective basis would depend largely 
upon the amount of the bank’s contributions to it, and the larger these are 
the sooner would a surplus be available for pension purposes. A sliding scale 
of premiums chargeable upon the amount of each officer’s bond would seem 
to be the most equitable arrangement; for instance, three-quarters of one per 
cent. for the first five years, then one-half of one per cent. to the tenth year, 
and one-quarter of one per cent. from the tenth to the fifteenth year, after 
which payments to cease; the amount of each bond to depend upon the offi- 
cer’s position and to be increased with his responsibilities. At the end of the 
fifteenth year after the inception of such a fund, there would probably be a 
large sum available for transfer to the pension fund; moreover, the guaran- 
tee fund would then be practically self-sustaining, which in itself would con- 
serve to the uses of the pension fund all those moneys which were originally 
paid out in premiums to the fidelity companies. There can be little doubt 
that the premiums exacted from members of the staff in connection with any 
insurance, provident or pension fund would, on the whole, be borne cheer- 
fully and the outlay appreciated as a ‘‘ gilt-edged investment.” 

It seems incredible that among the thousands of banks in the United 
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States, many of which are giants in the world’s finance, that there are perhaps 
not half a dozen which have a pension or superannuation fund as part of 
their establishment, and yet the fact remains! A profession which gives em- 
ployment to upwards of fifty-five thousand of the ‘‘ brightest and best” of 
the land should surely be beyond the reach of a charge which savors so 
strongly of improvidence. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline is one of the first lessons which a young man should be taught 
when he takes his place at his desk for the first time. If its seed is properly 
and carefully implanted at that early and impressionable age and carefully 
nurtured throughout the period of growth, the harvest will be rich in the ful- 
ness of all those attributes of action and power which owe their origin to the 
force of discipline. It is not so much the purpose of this paper to enlarge 
upon the advantages of those qualities which are the requisites of efficiency, 
as to suggest some practical method for their development. To ensure abso- 
lute smoothness in the despatch of the bank’s routine work, its staff must be 
under perfect control, a condition which is only accomplished by the strict 
enforcement of a code of discipline. For the purposes of this portion of the 
topic it will be assumed that the Assistant Cashier is in control of the staff, 
and that he directs all matters pertaining to the clerical work. Firstly, in 
order for this officer to maintain a proper surveillance of his staff he should 
not be tied down too closely with detail work, but should have ample leisure 
time in which to keep his eye on the staff, to note their methods, business 
habits and treatment of customers. Secondly, his authority should be abso 
lute in the settlement of all questions relating to division of work, direction 
of routine, and in short all matters of office dicipline. Friction and differ- 
ences are bound to arise in the best regulated offices, and can only be satis- 
factorily adjusted by a subordinate officer; the Assistant Cashier in this case 
when his decisions are recognized by the staff as final. If an appeal is made 
to the Cashier for the settlement of any difference, it should not be consid- 
ered without reference to the Assistant’s Cashier’s previous decision in the 
case. Better that the latter’s judgment, even though faulty, be sustained 
than that it should be ignored altogether. No bank staff can well serve two 
masters, for under such conditions discipline becomes a negligible quantity. 
Punctuality is one of the rudiments of discipline and is one of those things 
which never cease to be a virtue. To be thoroughly impressed with the se- 
riousness of his new vocation the junior clerk must learn to be prompt in all 
things; the hour for reporting for duty each morning and the numerous small 
duties which fall to his lot during the day must be performed with strict punc- 
tuality. In large offices a clerk should be detailed each morning to record the 
hour of arrival of every officer, in a register provided for the purpose; such 
register to be occasionally examined by the Cashier, and all late-comers rep- 
rimanded. In the smaller offices this is a matter which easily comes under 
the eye of the senior officer in charge, and all offenders should be disciplined 
in a similar manner. It is in the application of discipline to such small mat- 
ters that the groundwork is laid for its easy accomplishment in the larger 
affairs of the bank. In the striking of ledger and all other balances, hand- 
ling and distributing mail matter, entering, forwarding and advising collec- 
tions, balancing customer’s pass books, in fact, in the performance of the hun- 
dred and one duties of every-day necessity, punctuality should be the invio- 
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lable rule. The ‘‘ holding over” of entries and postponement of any balances 
invariably leads to slovenly methods and un-businesslike habits. There are 
periods in every office which recur from time to time when the exigencies of 
business will not require the banking machinery to work at high pressure and 
enforced inactivity on the part of the staff will result; at such times the op- 
portunity is ripe for private discussions, joke cracking and other ebullitions 
of animal spirits, which though harmless enough in themselves, are altogether 
inconsistent with the surroundings. It is quite possible for one or two unruly 
spirits to demoralize the good order of the whole office, and any disposition 
to undue levity or loitering during business hours should be promptly 
checked. It is an easy matter to find work at all times in order to keep any 
member of the staff out of mischief, even if such work is not of the individ- 
ual’s own seeking. Another important phase of discipline is its bearing upon 
the staff’s duty to the public. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC. 


In his daily routine the bank officer comes into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, and his opportunities for profiting by the study 
of human nature are infinite. The average customer is somewhat punctilious 
concerning the attention he receives at the hands of his bankers, and very 
often the demands made upon the latter are a severe test of temper and pa- 
tience; this is especially true of those officials who are in direct contact with 
the public, and uniform courtesy and attention from these constitute a strong 
factor in a bank’s popularity. As popularity and prosperity are relative qual- 
ities, the importance of serving the public with patient and painstaking care 
is obviously paramount. The Assistant Cashier should always be on the owt 
vive to rebuke incivility or inattention upon the part of his subordinates in 
their dealings with the public, and should require every officer to be at his 
post at all times. Nothing, perhaps, creates a more unfavorable impression 
upon a customer than to be kept waiting upon the convenience of a clerk, 
who may be in full view reading a paper or discussing politics; the customer 
is quick to detect and make comment on any short-comings in this respect, 
and will naturally remain loyal to that institution wherein his affairs are 
treated with despatch and courtesy; indeed, so readily will a good manner 
insinuate itself and gain credit, that the ordinary business man will, aside 
from a consideration of financial stability, decide to lodge his account with 
that bank whose officers have established for it a popular reputation beyond 
that enjoyed by its rival. 

STAFF RELATIONS. 

Courtesy consistently practiced and cultivated in the office will soon 
become the habit of routine life. As good manners are communicable, the 
junior clerk will learn the better by the example than by the precept of his 
superiors; he must be treated from the first with firmness tempered by 
uniform civility, and when he makes a mistake or faux pas of any kind, he 
should be encouraged to correct the fault, rather than be roughly blamed for 
blundering; his good points are much more likely to be developed by a show 
of kindly interest in his welfare, than by a continual criticism of his short- 
comings. An all-pervading courtesy throughout the entire staff, aside from 
its moral aspect, is the necessary adjunct of subordination, besides possessing 
its reflex value in an added degree of influence and dignity. The consistent 
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cultivation of the amenities in office life will render the hum-drum monotony 
less irksome, promote better understanding and good fellowship, and result 
generally to the mutual advantage of the bank and its members. In all mat- 
ters of staff relationship the administration of discipline, not of a harsh or 
martinet type, but of a firm and tactful sort, by the senior officer in charge 
supported judiciously by the heads of the different departments, will elevate 
the staff’s moral temperament and improve its effective status immeasurably. 


PROMOTIONS. 


The prime wisdom in shaping the successful destiny of the bank is that 
employed by the directors in the selection of its officials—the instruments of 
a bank’s success or failure. The principal forces which actuate the decisions 
of the directors in making appointments are, efficiency, seniority, and influ- 
ence. Efficiency is natural ability developed by personal effort, and as such 
should rank first and highest as a means to advancement. Seniority, should 
be the deciding factor only when men of equal ability are in the balance. 
Influence is inimical to justice and should therefore hold no place in the 
council chamber. It is too much, however, to hope that the power of influ- 
ence will be eliminated altogether, for so long as time rolls on, the director 
will have his nominee and the influential customer his protegé. But it can- 
not be gainsaid that the exercise of the ‘‘ influential prerogative’ has a bane- 
ful effect upon the morale of any staff and will exert a negative influence in 
driving ambitious members to seek fresh fields wherein merit will find com- 
mensurate recognition. Appointments to the junior positions are usually 
made in rotation, but even in these the youthful clerk who evinces an ambi- 
tious disposition should take precedence; appointments to the more advanced 
positions are, for the most part, based upon the recommendations of senior 
executive officers who are in closest touch with the material eligible for pro- 
motion. Any officer who is called upon to suggest the incumbent for a 
vacancy, whose desire it is to preserve absolute justice, must not be influenced 
by a prior knowledge of any director’s predilection for any particular candi- 
date, but should exercise an independent opinion free from all taint of parti 
ality or favoritism. 

Once a staff learns that merit takes precedence of seniority and influence 
as a means to promotion, the incentive to work and strive for reward is 
strengthened, and an all-round improvement in the quality of service is ac- 
complished. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Vacations.—Every well-regulated bank should arrange a yearly holiday of 
at least two weeks for every member of its staff. This is very generally done, 
but in a number of offices the want of a definite policy in the matter detracts 
materially from the actual benefits bestowed. The true value of the annual 
holiday consists, not alone in its participation, but in its anticipation with a 
reasonable degree of certainty; to effect this a schedule must be made out 
early in the spring, and the prospective vacations arranged by choice in order 
of seniority; such schedule to be strictly adhered to in so far as circumstances 
will permit. By assuring the staff that every effort will be made to carry out 
the schedule as arranged, the extra work entailed upon each member for re- 
lieving purposes will be performed with a personal interest, and the desired 
result made more easy of accomplishment. The advantages of an annual 
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‘*house-cleaning” in each department which a regular relief from duty 
affords, are so apparent as to require no comment. 

Recreations.—The encouragement of athletic sport among bank clerks can- 
not be too highly commended, for aside from the benefit of the mental stim- 
ulant which physical vigor involves, there can be no better medium than the 
field of sport for bringing together the various units of the working forces of 
different banks. The healthy spirit of rivalry engendered by the participa- 
tion in any of the popular manly sports conduces to those mutual good feel- 
ings, which must be ultimately reflected in the affairs of business. The 
younger members of each bank might organize a football, baseball, rowing 
or hockey club, as the case might be; the whole to form a bank league under 
the patronage of the head of the different banks who might donate a suitable 
trophy to be competed for annually and held fora year by the victorious 
team. An interest taken in any such league by the chief officers of the banks 
would be the most effectual form of encouragement, and the one most caleu- 
lated to excite a keen spirit of competition. Whether it be in the home, at 
the club, or on the gridiron, the cultivation of one’s business acquaintances 
will afford an opportunity for the interchange of ideas and opinions which 
familiarize the nind with up-to-date events, and which in a practical manner 
broaden the intelligence and strengthen one’s grasp of the oft-recurring prob- 
lems of business life. 

The Bankers’ Institute.—It is beyond question that the institute is destined 
to play an important part in moulding the material which will sway the future 
banking world. As soon as its object becomes better known, its principles. 
understood and its educative influences appreciated, there will be no obstacle 
in the way of its permanent progress, but in the incipient stages, fostering 
and encouragement will no doubt be necessary, if not to assure, at least to. 
hasten its success. To the majority of bank clerks, a free lecture or debate 
on any banking or commercial topic is an unattractive prospect, so that the 
popularity of a course of lectures under the auspices of the institute would 
not be enhanced by the exaction of fees. In order to give an impetus to the 
work, it might be advisable for the bank to pay the fees of the younger mem- 
bers of its staff for the first year or so; to award a cash honorarium to any of 
its members who passed any of the prescribed examinations, and to supple- 
ment the cash prizes offered by the institute in essay competitions when car- 
ried off by any clerk in its employ. 

Such tangible forms of encouragement would awaken an interest which 
might otherwise remain dormant, establish the institute as a going concern, 
and ultimately cause its work to be recognized as an indispensable part of 
every bank clerk’s education. 

The Library.—Every well-equipped bank should have its library. The 
outlay necessary for the purpose would be insignificant compared with the 
advantages which would accrue to the staff by the inducement afforded for 
the cultivation of a taste for reading and desire for self-improvement; more- 
over, it would furnish material within easy reach for the preparation of essay 
and examination work. All members should have free access with the privi- 
lege of borrowing any work on the shelves. Among other works, the library 
should contain: Standard histories of the banking systems of the United 
States and other countries, Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” John Stuart 
Mill’s ‘‘ Political Economy,” such recognized text-books as ‘‘ Daniel on Nego- 
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tiable Instruments” and ‘‘ Byles on Bills,” and an authoritative periodical 
such as the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, which should be bound as each volume is 
completed. , 





In the banking profession, as in all other walks of life, the advancement 
of science and invention has wrought marked changes. The conditions which 
prevailed even a decade ago are superseded by more modern methods which 
must be adopted in order to keep pace with the ever-increasing demands of 
competition. Watchfulness and progressiveness are the modern concomitants 
of success, whether applied to the individual or the corporation. 

The bank officer who hopes to achieve distinction in his profession must 
from the outset of his career apply himself to the mastery of the principles 
which underlie the science of banking. A perfunctory discharge of duty, no 
matter how well performed, will never lead to success; the raison détre of 
every transaction must be solved, and thoughtful and intelligent service be 
the invariable order of things. The ambitious clerk will familiarize himself 
with the financial events of the day, keep himself informed upon judicial de- 
cisions affecting banking, accept every opportunity for self-improvement, and 
at all times place his services ungrudgingly at the disposal of the bank. 

On the other hand, the bank which is too conservative to adapt itself to 
new conditions will as surely be outstripped in the race as the individual 
who does not realize that pre-eminence depends largely upon personal energy 
and application. The bank which is conducted upon what may be termed 
the broader humanitarian principles, which treats its employees with consid- 
eration and liberality, provides pensions and annuities, and makes its at- 
tachés one and all look upon it as their home, is the institution which will re- 
ceive a fair guid pro quo in return. SEMPER VIGILANS. 








THE PRIZE ARTICLES—SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


It is apparent that a number of those who have signified their intention 
of competing for the several prizes offered by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for 
the best papers on a number of topics relating to the Practical Work of a 
Bank have not been able to complete their papers by July 1, the date on 
which the papers were to be submitted. 

Desiring to give all a fair opportunity, and in order to make the contest 
thoroughly competitive, it has been decided to extend the time for submit- 
ting papers to October 1, 1901. This applies to all topics except Topic No. 5, 
‘* Increasing the Efficiency of the Working Force.” As the publication of 
articles on this topic was commenced in the July number of the MAGAZINE, 
the time in which articles on this topic may be sent in will be extended only 
to August 1, 1901. 

Intending competitors will therefore note that papers on all topics (except 
No. 5) must reach this office not later than October 1, 1901. 

Papers on topic No. 5, ‘‘ Increasing the Efficiency of the Working Force,”’ 
must be sent in not later than August 1, 1901. 

Further announcement in regard to these Prize Articles will be found else. 
where in this issue of the MAGAZINE. 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 


Department. 





USURY BY NATIONAL BANK—PENALTY—STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 
Supreme Court of the United States, April 8, 1901. 
NATIONAL BANK OF DAINGERFIELD vs. RAGLAND. 

The period of two years within which an action to recover of a National bank the penalty 
provided by the National Bank Act for taking usurious interest begins to run from the 
time the interest is actually paid, and not from the time it was agreed to be paid. 

If such usurious interest is included in a note, the limitation does not begin to run until 
the note is paid. 





Mr. Justice White delivered the opinion of the court: 

At various times between January 1, 1895, and May 22, 1896, the defend- 
ant in error, G. W. Ragland, with sureties, executed promissory notes to the 
Daingerfield National Bank, for various sums of money loaned to said 
Ragland. The bank was a National banking association doing business in 
Daingerfield, Morris county, Texas. Each original note embraced not only 
the amount of the loan but interest to the date of maturity of the note, cal- 
culated at a rate higher than that allowed by law. Certain of the notes were 
renewed from time to time, the additional interest for the extended period 
being added, calculated also at a usurious rate. The first payment made 
upon any of the notes so executed was on November 1, 1896, and all the notes 
were fully paid prior to February 14, 1898. 

On March 28, 1898, Ragland filed a petition in the district court of Morris 
county, Texas, to recover twice the amount of the interest so as aforesaid 
paid by him, basing his right to recover upon the provisions of. section 5198 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. After deducting as an offset 
the amount of a note executed by Ragland which had been assigned to the 
bank by the payee thereof, there was found due to Ragland upon the cause 
of action stated in his petition the sum of $252.05; and for that amount with 
interest judgment was entered in favor of Ragland in October, 1898. On 
appeal to the court of civil appeals the judgment was affirmed, and a motion 
for rehearing was overruled. (51 S. W. 661.) An application made to the 
supreme court of Texas for an allowance of a writ of error was dismissed for | 
want of jurisdiction. Thereafter the Chief Justice of the court of civil 
appeals allowed a writ of error, and the case is now here for review. 

In the assignments of error contained in the record it is conceded by coun- 
sel for the plaintiff in error, and the record fully establishes, that the interest, 
the subject of this controversy, was paid to the plaintiff in error less than two 
years before Ragland commenced his action. The sole contention in this 
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court is that the courts of Texas erroneously held that the limitation of the 
statute did not begin to run until the usurious interest was paid. That the 
courts below, however, did not commit error in this regard is shown by Brown 
vs. Marion Nat. Bank (1898) 169 U. S. 416, 42 L. ed. 801, 18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
395, where, construing sections 5197 and 5198 of the Revised Statutes, it was 
held that the ‘‘ usurious transaction,” from the date of which the limitation 
of the statute begins to run, is the time when the usurious interest was actu- 
ally paid, and not the time when it was agreed that it should be paid. This 
refutes the argument relied on at bar, that the inclusion of the usurious 
interest as principal in the notes amounted to payment of the interest within 
the meaning of the statute. Judgment affirmed. 





COLLECTIONS—TRUST FUND—RIGHT OF OWNER OF PAPER TO RECOVER. 
Supreme Court of Kansas, April 6, 1901. 


KANSAS STATE BANK vs. FIRST STATE BANK OF MARION, et al. 


1, Where a eheck is sent to a bank for collection, and such bank, after collection, retains 
and uses the proceeds of the check in its general business, it will be deemed to be an 
agent and trustee of the owner of the check, and the money so wrongfully retained and 
used to be a trust fund, which the owner may follow and reclaim if it can be identified 
and the rights of no innocent third parties have intervened. 

2. If the trust fund has been mingled with other assets of the trustee, and it appears that 
such assets have been thereby appreciably augmented and bettered, a trust will be im- 
pressed on such assets, and the cestui que trust will be entitled to have the trust fund re- 
claimed and taken out of the assets with which it is mingled. 

3. The use of the money so collected for the mere payment of the indebtedness of the trus- 
tee is not to be regarded as an enlargement and betterment of the trustee’s estate ; but 
the plan of exchanging checks and making a settlement of the day’s business, which 
was adopted by the banks in the present case, is not to be regarded as a mere payment 
of indebtedness 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





This was an action to recover the proceeds of a check forwarded to the 
First State Bank of Marion, which bank became insolvent before the pro- 
ceeds were paid over. The points decided are stated in the official syllabus 
given above. 





DELAY IN PRESENTING CHECK—WHEN NOT DEFENSE. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, March 28, 1901. 
BRADLEY vs. ANDRUS. 


Mere delay by a bona-fide holder to present a check for payment within a reasonable time is 
no defense to the maker, who, relying upon the statement of the payee that the check 
has been mislaid, pays the amount thereof to the payee. 





In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. 

Before Gray, Circuit Judge, and Bradford and J. B. McPherson, District 
Judges. 

BRADFORD, District Judge: John E. Andrus, the defendant in error, 
brought an action of assumpsit in the court below against Thomas Bradley, 
the plaintiff in error, on a check dated February 18, 1897, drawn by Bradley 
on the Security Trust Company of Philadelphia to the order of Francis C. 
Grable for $12,500 and by Grable and Andrus injorsed in blank. The defend- 
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ant having pleaded non-assumpsit, payment and set-off, and given notice of 
special matter of defense, the case went to trial before a jury. At the close 
of the testimony the counsel for the respective parties stipulated in open 
court as follows: 7 

‘*It is agreed by counsel in open court that a verdict shall be taken for 
the plaintiff for the sum of $14,845.81, it being understood and agreed between 
them that the case shall be placed upon the proper list for argument upon 
the question reserved as to whether the defence which has been set up and 
shown by evidence is a valid defence. If the court shall be of opinion that it 
is a valid defence, judgment to be entered for defendant notwithstanding the 
verdict. Otherwise judgment for plaintiff upon the verdict as rendered. 
The verdict is to be taken with interest from , amounting to ‘ 
subject to the power of the court upon the argument hereafter to take place, 
to reduce the verdict by the amount of interest so included, if in the judg- 
ment of the court the interest should not have been made a part of the 
verdict.” 

Pursuant to this agreement and by direction of the court the jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff in the sun of $14,845.81; whereupon the defendant 
moved for a new trial and also for judgment non obstante veredicto. Both 
motions were denied, but the court corrected an improper inclusion of inter- 
est in the verdict by reducing the latter to $14,139.56, for which amount judg- 
ment was rendered. (C. C. 102 Fed. 54.) The plaintiff in error relies on the 
third assignment, which is ‘‘that the learned judge erred in denying defend- 
ant’s motion for judgment non obstante veredicto.”” The purpose of the above 
stipulation of counsel was to submit the evidence as well as the law in the 
ease to the decision of the court. The learned circuit judge accordingly 
found the facts as follows: 

‘‘The defendant, Thomas Bradley, on February 18, 1897, gave to one 
Francis C. Grable a check for $12,500 on the Security Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia. Two or three weeks afterwards, when the bank book of Bradley 
was settled, he found that the check had not been presented for payment. 
He thereupon made inquiry of Grable, and was told by him that it was still 
in his possession, and that he would return it. On April 15, 1897, Bradley 
and Grable had a general settlement, and it then appeared that Bradley owed. 
Grable $19,416.67. In this last-mentioned amount, however, there was 
included the sum of $12,500 for which Bradley’s check of February 18, 1897, 
had been given. At this settlement Bradley was told by Grable that he had 
lost or mislaid that check and that he would look for it, and if found return 
it. In addition to this oral assurance Grable gave to Bradley a statement in 
writing as follows: 








‘ PHILADELPHIA, April 15, 1897. 

I have in my possession check No. 1553, drawn on the Security Trust and Life Insur- 
ance Company, dated February 18, 1897, for twelve thousand five hundred dollars, drawn 
to my order and signedjby Thomas Bradley, which I am to return to Mr. Bradley as settle- 
ment has been made, and it will not be presented for payment. Francis C. GRABLE. 

Witness: E. I. P. Gruss.’ 


Relying on this statement Bradley paid Grable the full amount of $19,- 
416.67, instead of only $6,916.67, which latter was the true amount due by 
Bradley to Grable, and the only amount which would have been paid if it 
had been known by Bradley that his check of February 18, 1897, was then 
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outstanding, as presently to be stated. Subsequently, on October 20, 1897, 
Bradley gave notice to the Security Trust Company not to pay the check, 
and when it was thereafter presented, as will presently be mentioned, the 
Trust Company, in obedience to that notice, refused payment, and the check 
was protested. The statements made by Grable to Bradley were false and 
fraudulent. The fact is that Grable had passed the check to John E. Andrus, 
the plaintiff in this case, upon the day after he (Grable) had obtained it from 
Bradley. Andrus had no knowledge of any fraud or contemplated fraud on 
the part of Grable, but took the check innocently and gave cash for it to the 
amount of its full face value. At Grable’s request, Andrus held the check 
instead of presenting it, but subsequently passed it to one William J. Arkell 
for certain stocks or bonds. And Arkell, in January, 1898, presented it for 
payment, which, as has been stated, was refused. Arkell thereupon brought 
Suit upon it, but that suit was discontinued, the check was returned to 
Andrus, and this present action instituted.” 

No assignment of error questions the authority of the court below to find 
the facts pursuant to the above stipulation of counsel, or the regularity of 
such procedure, nor has any such question been suggested by counsel on 
either side. We must, therefore, give to the finding by the court below con- 
clusive effect in this court as to the facts so found. That finding expressly 
negatives fraud on the part of Andrus, the learned judge saying: ‘‘ Audrus 
had no knowledge of any fraud or contemplated fraud on the part of Grable, 
but took the check innocently and gave cash for it to the amount of its full 
face value.” Andrus in holding the check from February 19, 1897, until the 
latter part of January, 1898, without presenting it for payment, certainly was 
not diligent in the assertion of his rights. He omitted seeking payment for 
an unreasonable time. But mere delay for eleven months, though unreason- 
able, in presenting the check for payment at the bank on which it was drawn, 
could not of itself defeat in whole or in part the right of Andrus, as its bona- 
Jide holder, to recover from the drawer, unless funds of the latter applicable 
to the check were in the interim lost through the insolvency or failure of the 
bank. It is admitted, however, that the bank was solvent during all that 
period, and thereafter continued so, and, further, that the check when pre- 
sented would have been promptly paid by the bank had it not been for the 
notice given by Bradley to the bank October 20, 1897, not to pay it. 

If Bradley has any defence to the action it must rest on some other ground 
than the mere omission by Andrus to present the check for payment within a 
reasonable time after he received it. Undoubtedly, if Andrus on receiving 
the check had promptly presented it at bank, Bradley would not have paid 
its amount to Grable in the settlement of April 15, 1897. But while the delay 
on the part of Andrus to present the check prior to such settlement was the 
condition, it was not the proximate cause, of such over-payment by Bradley 
to Grable. Bradley was induced to make such payment, not by the fact that 
the check had not been presented, but through his imprudent reliance on the 
false and fraudulent representation made to him by Grable that the check, 
though mislaid, was still in his possession and that he would return it. He 
could have insisted on full indemnity from Grable before including the amount 
of the check in the settlement or have refused, in the absence of the check, 
to pay its amount. Had he secured such indemnity he would have been 
saved from the loss with which he is now visited. Or had he refused to pay, 
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any judgment which might have been recovered against him for the amount 
of the check would have been within the control of the court rendering it, 
and execution could have been restrained until proper indemnity was given 
against any claim by a bona-fide holder for value. But he did not demand 
indemnity nor exercise any reasonable precaution. He wholly relied on the 
word of Grable, and in making payment to him of the amount of the check 
he must be held to have assumed the risk of his falsity. Bradley cannot suc- 
cessfully invoke the doctrine of estoppel. It is an elementary principle of the 
law of estoppel that he who claims the benefit of an equitable estoppel or 
estoppel im pais on the ground that he has been misled through the acts, 
conduct or representations of another, must not have been misled through 
his own want ofreasonable care and circumspection. Had Bradley observed 
the caution to be expected from an ordinarily prudent man in similar cireum- 
stances, he would have required something more than the mere assurance of 
Grable before paying to him the amount of the check. Even if the other 
essential elements of an estoppel in pais were present, the lack of reasonable 
care on the part of Bradley would negative the existence of an estoppel. We 
think that the doctrine of estoppel is wholly inapplicable to the case. Andrus 
might have suffered loss by failure of the bank before presentation of the 
check, but he did not owe any legal duty to Bradley to present it. Bradley 
through his improvidence made the over-payment, and while great hardship 
has resulted to him from the fraud of Grable in connection with his own 
want of circumspection, yet as between Andrus and Bradley the latter must 
be treated as the author of his own misfortune. We perceive no ground on 
which the motion for judgment non obstante veredicto could have been granted. 
The judgment below is affirmed. 


COLLECTIONS—TITLE TO PROCEEDS—WHEN OWNER OF PAPER MAY 
RECOVER AS TRUST FUND. 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, April 1, 1901. 
WHITE vs. COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS’ BANK OF ROCKHILL, e¢ al. 
Where one seeks to recover specifically the proceeds of paper collected by a bank which 
has become insolvent, he must show thut such proceeds, in some form, have gone into 
the assets of the bank. 





McIvER, C. J.: The statement made in the ‘‘ case” is as follows: ‘‘The 
above-entitled action was commenced in the court of common pleas for York 
county on February 3, 1900. The purpose was to have the Commercial and 
Farmers’ Bank, an insolvent corporation, which had been organized under 
the laws of this State, put into the hands of a Receiver. Atemporary Receiver 
was appointed on February 3, 1900 (afterwards made permanent), and all per- 
sons holding claims against the insolvent corporation were called in to estab- 
lish their demands in this action. Under the call, John Rugheimer estab- 
lished his claim. Amount of claim, $406. In establishing his claim, John 
Rugheimer claimed to be a creditor to the extent of $150, but asserted that 
he was a cestui que trust as to the remaining $256. His claim arose as follows: 
He sent, through the Exchange Banking and Trust Company, four drafts to 
the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank of Rockhill, 8. C., for collection and 
remittance. Three of the drafts, aggregating $256, were collected by said 
bank in money or its equivalent, and the fourth draft, for $150, was collected 
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by a check on the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank itself. The Commercial 
and Farmers’ Bank did not remit for the collections, all of which were made 
before the appointment of a Receiver for the bank. The draft for $150 and 
another draft for $125 were sent to the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank on 
January 4, 1900, and two other drafts ($38 and $93) on January 20, 1900. 
The claimant contended that, as to the $256 which went to augment the 
assets of the bank, he was not a creditor simply, but had a lien upon all the 
assets of the bank, giving to him priority over other claimants who were 
creditors simply. The referee sustained the contention of the said John Rug- 
heimer, but upon exceptions to his report the circuit judge (J. C. Klugh) held 
that the law was otherwise—that John Rugheimer was a creditor, simply, for 
all of his claim. The hearing was had upon the referee’s report, an agreed 
statement of facts, and the entire record in the cause. 

It is admitted that there are eighteen other claimants in like plight with 
John Rugheimer—presenting claims for unremitted collections—and that his 
and their claims aggregate $1,123.48. It is also admitted that when the 
Receiver took charge of the bank there was only five dollars in cash on hand, 
but that the nominal assets (loans, discounts, overdrafts and amounts due by 
other banks) exceeded one hundred thousand dollars, and the indebtedness 
also exceeded that sum.” 

The appeal is based upon a single exception, which imputes error to the 
circuit judge in holding ‘‘that he (John Rugheimer) did not have priority 
over the creditors of the bank, in that he (John Rugheimer) was not a credi- 
tor as to $256 of his claim, but a cestui que trust, and error in not specifically 
holding that he (John Rugheimer) was a cestwé que trust, and was not a cred- 
itor of the bank, as to $256 of his claim (proceeds of three drafts sent to the 
bank for collection, and collected but not remitted); and error in not holding 
that he (John Rugheimer) had a lien upon all the assets of the bank which had 
been augmented by the collection of three drafts for him, aggregating $256, 
for which the bank had not remitted.” 

There being no controversy as to any part of the claim presented by the 
appellant, except that portion represented by the three drafts, aggregating 
the sum of $256, we shall confine our attention to that only. 

The facts as to these drafts are not as fully and clearly stated in the 
**ease”’ (all of which we have copied above) as we would have preferred to 
have them. For example, it does not appear how these drafts were indorsed 
when they reached the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank—whether they were 
simply indorsed in blank, or specially ‘‘ for collection’’-—which seems to have 
been regarded as an important, if not a controlling, circumstance in Sweeny 
vs. Easter (1 Wall. 166)—one of the cases cited by counsel for appellants. 

It is true that in the ‘‘ case”’ it is stated that these drafts were sent to said 
bank for collection and remittance; but whether that was intended as a state- 
ment that the bank was so notified, either by indorsement or merely a state- 
ment otherwise of appellant’s intention in sending the drafts, is left to con- 
jecture, or at least to inference; and as it appears in the ‘‘ case” that the 
drafts were not sent to the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank directly by the 
appellant, but that they were sent through another bank—the Exchange 
Banking and Trust Company—the inference would be that the appellant did 
not so notify the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank. 

Again, it does not appear when these drafts were received or when they 
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were collected. All that does appear is that they were collected before the 
appointment of a Receiver, but how long before is left to conjecture. Again, 
it does not appear that these drafts, or, rather, the proceeds thereof, either in 
the original form in which they were collected, ‘‘in money or its equivalent,” 
or in property into which the same had been converted, constitute any part of 
the assets of the bank which went into the hands of the Receiver, out of 
which the appellant claims the right of priority of payment. It is true that 
the *‘ case’’ does contain the following language: ‘*The claimant contended 
that as to the $256 which went to augment the assets of the bank he was not 
a creditor simply, but had a lien upon all the assets of the bank, giving to 
him priority over other claimants who were creditors simply.” But that lan- 
guage does not necessarily imply an admission of the party that the proceeds 
of these drafts went to augment the assets of the bank which went into the 
hands of the Receiver. On the contrary, it seems to imply a mere assertion 
of appellant on which he based his claim to priority. It is very certain that 
the proceeds of these drafts did not go into the hands of the Receiver in the 
form of money; for it is expressly admitted in the ‘‘case” that when the 
Receiver took possession of the assets of the bank there was only $5 in cash 
on hand, and there is nothing to show that such proceeds went into the hands 
of the Receiver in some other form into which they had been converted. For 
all that appears, these proceeds may have been lost or otherwise disposed of 
before any Receiver was appointed; and, if so, there was nothing in the 
hands of the Receiver upon which any trust could attach, even conceding 
that there was a trust relation between appellant and the bank as to the 
proceeds of these drafts. 

These views are, we think, not only founded in reason, but supported by 
authority. In 2 Story, Eq. Jur. sees. 1258, 1259, it is said: ‘‘ The general 
proposition which is maintained both at law and in equity upon this subject 
is that if any property, in its original state and form, is covered with a trust 
in favor of the principal, no change of that state and form can devest it of 
such trust, or give the agent or trustee converting it, or those who represent 
him in right (not being bon-fiade purchasers for a valuable consideration, 
without notice), any more valid claim in respect to it than they respectively 
had before such change. * * * It matters not in the slightest degree into 
whatever form, different from the criginal, the change may have been made, 
* * * for the product of a substitute for the original thing still follows the 
nature of the thing itself, so long as it can be ascertained to be such. The 
right ceases only when the means of ascertainment fail.’’ And the learned 
author adds these words: ‘‘ Which, of course, is the case when the subject- 
matter is turned into money and mixed and confounded in a general mass of 
property of the same description.” 

But the proposition expressed in these additional words, which is based 
upon the old doctrine held by some of the earlier cases in England, as well as 
in this country, that money, having no earmark, cannot be followed, has 
been practically repudiated in the more modern cases; the doctrine now held 
being that in following a trust fund it is not necessary to trace the identical 
coins or bills of which it is composed. Substantial identity is all that need 
be proved, and therefore a cestui que trust may pursue and recover a trust 
fund originally received by the trustee in the form of money, so long as its 
identity as a fund can be ascertained, although he may be unable to trace 
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the identical coins or bank bills in which such money was originally paid to 
the trustees. As an illustration of this, it is said in some of the cases that if 
a trustee receives a sum of money impressed with a trust, and puts such 
money into a bag along with other money which belongs to the trustee in his 
own right, the cestui que trust has a right to take out of that bag the amount 
of the trust fund which the trustee had put in the bag; and this for the rea- 
son that so much of the money in the bag belongs to the cestwi que trust, and 
not to the trustee, and the fact that in taking out the money he may get some 
of the coins or bills which belonged to the trustee in his own right, cannot 
affect the question, as he gets no more than what belongs to him. Indeed, 
the fundamental principle upon which the doctrine that a cestui que trust 
may follow property in which his trust funds have been invested into the 
hands of any person, except a bona-fide purchaser for valuable consideration, 
rests, is that such property, in equity, belongs to him, and he has a right to 
reclaim it. 

Other authorities in support of the view which we have taken may be 
found in a note to the case of Bank vs. Goetz, 27 N. E. 907, 32 Am. St. Rep., 
at page 119 et seg., where the learned editor has collected a large number of 
cases in support of the principles he there lays down, one of which he states 
as follows: ‘‘ While the cestwi que trust may follow a trust fund through any 
number of transmutations, and into the hands of any person except a bona- 
jide purchaser for a valuable consideration without notice, so long as he can 
clearly identify it (meaning, as is shown in another part of the note, substan- 
tial identification), it is well settled that his right to so pursue it fails when 
the means of ascertaining its identity fails.”’ 

It is true that counsel for appellant has cited cases from other States, 
which are not binding upon us, and which go much further than we are dis- 
posed to go. These cases seem to hold that, where a trustee mixes trust 
funds with his own, all of his assets become impressed with a trust, except so 
much thereof as the trustee may be able to distinguish as hisown. But even 
that doctrine, as we understand it, would nct avail the appellant in this case. 
For in this case it has not been made to appear that the so-called trust fund, 
or any part thereof, has been mixed with the assets out of which appellant is 
claiming priority of payment. To entitle him to such priority, he must show 
that his so-called trust fund, in some form, has gone into the assets of the 
bank now in the hands of the Receiver; and this he has failed to do, so far 
as appears from the facts before us. He must therefore share ratably with 
the other creditors in the distribution of the assets of this insolvent bank now 
in the hands of the Receiver. 

The judgment of this court is that the judgment of the circuit court is 
affirmed. 





VALUE OF NATIONAL BANK STOCK—REPORT TO COMPTROLLER AS 
EVIDENCE. 
Supreme Court of North Dakota, May 2, 1901. 
PATTERSON vs. PLUMMER. 

The written report of the officers of a National bank to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
made pursuant to section 5211, Rev. St. U. 8., does not purport to give the actual or 
estimated value of the bank’s property, and-is incompetent, alone, as a basis from which 
to deduce the actual value of the bank’s stock. 
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This action was brought by Daniel Patterson to recover of A. L. Plummer 
damages for the breach of an alleged contract to sell and deliver 353 shares 
of the capital stock of the Hillsboro National Bank at an agreed price of $135 
per share. One of the questions was whether the plaintiff had proved any 
damages. 

Youne, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The nominal or par value of 
the stock in question was $35 per share less than the plaintiff agreed to pay 
for it. What evidence has been offered to show that it had an actual value 
greater than its par value? None whatever. No testimony was introduced 
to show the actual value of the stock, and no evidence as to the actual value 
of the property of the corporation. The report of the Cashier to the Comp- 
troller is not evidence of the value either of the property or the stock. It 
does not purport to give an estimate of the value of either. It is apparent 
that it was not within the scope or purpose of the report to declare upon the 
actual values of the various items of property owned by the corporation, and 
it does not do so. It is also apparent that the sums deduced from such reports 
as book value are purely arbitrary, and have no reference to actual value. 
This can be seen at once by considering that the actual value of the stock 
would necessarily rise or fall with changes in the actual value of the property 
of the corporation, but the book value would not change. It would remain 
fixed and entirely unresponsive to conditions rendering the assets of the bank 
highly valuable or entirely worthless. 

Not only does the report itself show that it does not furnish a standard 
for measuring actual value, but it also appears in the testimony of plaintiff's 
witnesses that the so-called book value does not represent actual value. 
Neither have any authorities been presented sustaining appellant’s views as 
to the probative value of the report. It is true, the report does contain an 
estimate of the value of certain real estate, but this is but a small fraction 
of the bank’s assets. Whether the report was admissible for any purpose, we 
need not discuss or determine. It is sufficient to say that it did not furnish 
evidence of the value of the assets, or data from which the actual value of 
the stock could be deduced. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—CONSIDERATION—NOTICE OF DISHONOR. 
Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Division, Second Department, April, 1901. 
J. H. MOHLMAN COMPANY vs. FANNY McCKANE. 


The acceptance of a note payable at a future date for goods sold and delivered to the maker, 
operates as a forbearance of the right to sue the maker until the maturity of the note, 
and constitutes a consideration for an indorsement of the note made for the purpose of 
procuring its acceptance. 

This is the rule under the Negotiable Instruments Law, as well as under the general commer- 
cial law. 

Where an indorser who lived at 8. when the note was made, afterwards changed her resi- 
dence, but it did not appear when such change was made, //eld, that notice of dishonor 
sent to her at 8. was sufficient under the Negotiable Instruments Law. 





Motion by the defendant, Fanny McKane, for a new trial upon a case con- 
taining exceptions, ordered to be heard at the appellate division in the first 
instance after a trial at the Kings County Trial Term. | 

GoopDRICcH, P. J.: This action is brought against Fanny McKane, as 
indorser of a negotiable promissory note made by Minnie E. McKane to the 
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order of the plaintiff and payable three months after date. The complaint 
alleges that the indorsement was made for the purpose of procuring the 
acceptance of the note by the plaintiff and to enable Minnie to obtain credit 
from the plaintiff.. A bill of particulars shows that the plaintiff, in February, 
1897, sold to Minnie merchandise amounting to forty-seven dollars and seven 
cents. In May she gave an order to the plaintiff for other merchandise, but 
the order was ‘‘held up” until Fanny should guarantee the purchase and 
give astatement of her pecuniary responsibility. This statement was given 


to the plaintiff on May 29 and reads as follows: 
‘* New York, May 29, 1897. 


I herewith submit a statement of my affairs to J. H. Mohlman Co. to induce them to 
accept my guarantee for 500 and 00-100 dollars and my endorsements on notes for goods 
furnished to my son as manager. 


Se A ipa scghedd det hdnkbannen Canedatigsnneshescebarendiednhad whet $80,000 
PE i tech bodar ened ceksacedheutecksaten sadeenondanidedanesened 16,000 
Liabilities (including indorsed notes)...... ‘hbheestwaddedenscented canoes 2,000 


FANNY SICKANE.”’’ 


Subsequently the plaintiff delivered merchandise, amounting to $399.15, 
making a total of $447.72. On July 6, 1899, the note in suit was given for 
the whole bill, credit having been allowed for payments amounting to $44.01. 

The defendant contends that there was no consideration for her indorse- 
ment of the note. The acceptance of the note, payable at a future date, was 
a forbearance of the right to sue the maker until the maturity of the note, 
and this constitutes value. 

Section 51 of the Negotiable Instruments Law (Laws of 1897, chap. 612) 
says: ‘‘ Value is any consideration sufficient to support a simple contract. 
An antecedent or pre-existing debt constitutes value.”’ 

Receiving a note as security for a debt or forbearance to sue upon a pres- 
ent claim or debt constitutes a consideration forthe note. (1 Dan. Neg. Inst. 
[4th ed.] sec. 183; 4 Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law [2d ed.], 188; Howe vs. Tag- 
gart, 133 Mass. 284; National Bank of Gloversville vs. Place, 86 N. Y. 444.) 

The defendant also denies that the note was duly protested. She annexed 
to her answer an affidavit, pursuant to section 923 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, that she did not receive any notice of protest. Section 168 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law provides that notice of protest may be given to 
the party, ‘‘or to his agent in that behalf.” Sections 175 and 179 provide 
that where the person giving the notice and the person to receive it reside in 
different places it may be sent by mail, and if the party to receive the notice 
has ‘‘added an address to his signature” the notice must be sent to that 
address, but, if not, then to the post office nearest to his place of residence or 
to the post office where he is accustomed to receive his letters. There was 
no address added to the defendant’s indorsement. The notary mailed notice 
of protest to Fanny and to John Y. McKane, attorney, at Sheepshead Bay. 
The note was dated at Sheepshead Bay and was indorsed by the defendant 
‘*Fanny McKane,” and there was another indorsement, ‘‘ Fanny McKane, 
per John Y. McKane, atty.””» It matured October 6, 1899. John Y. McKane, 
the defendant’s husband, died September 5, 1899, before which date the 
defendant lived with him at Sheepshead Bay. After his death, but how long 
after is not stated, she moved from Sheepshead Bay. As it did not appear 
that the defendant’s residence was changed previously to the time of sending 
the notice, it was to be assumed that there had been no change of residence 
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up to that time, and consequently the mailing of notice to Sheepshead Bay 
was sufficient as matter of law. 

The exceptions should be overruled and judgment ordered for the plaintiff. 
All coneurred. Exceptions overruled and judgment directed for the plaintiff, 
with costs. 





CHECKS—WHEN PAYABLE TO BEARER—FORGED INDORSEMENT. 
Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Term, January, 1901. 
BLOOMINGDALE vs. NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERDS’ BANK. 


A check payable to the order of a particular bearer is not, in legal effect, payable to bearer, 
and hence is not negotiable without the payee’s indorsement. 

Where a check held by a bank under a forged indorsement is paid by the drawee in ignor- 
ance of the forgery, he is entitled to recover from the bank the amount paid thereon. 

The rule that a check payable to the order of a fictitious person is payable to bearer applies 
only where the maker knows the payee to be fictitious, and actually intends to make the 
paper payable to a fictitious person.* 





Appeal from Municipal Court, Borough of Manhattan. 

Action by Lyman G. Bloomingdale against the National Butchers and 
Drovers’ Bank to recover money paid out on checks on which the indorse- 
ments were alleged to be forged. From a judgment for plaintiff, defendant 
appealed. Affirmed. 

Argued before Beekman, P. J., and Giegerich and O’Gorman, JJ. 

PER CURIAM (opinion rendered by the associate justices after the death 
of Presiding Justice Beekman): The checks in suit were payable ‘‘to the 
order of bearer, B. Cohen,” and to the order of bearer, Ennulct,” respect- 
ively, and it is claimed by the appellant’s counsel that such checks are, in 
legal effect, payable to bearer, and hence were negotiable. We cannot, how- 
ever, yield our assent to this proposition. The checks were not, as claimed, 
payable to a bearer ‘‘ generally,” but to a particular bearer—one to B. Cohen, 
and the other to Ennulot—and therefore were not negotiable without the in- 
dorsement of the payee thereon. (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. (4th ed.), see 105; 
Tied. Com. Paper, sec. 243; Warren vs. Scott, 32 Iowa, 22. See Neg. Inst. 
Law, secs. 27, 28.) The rule applicable to this question is stated by Daniel 
in his work on Negotiable Instruments in these words (section 105): 

‘*Tf the bill or note be payable ‘to the bearer, A,’ it is the same as if sim- 
ply payable to A, and is not negotiable. But, if payable to A, or bearer, it 
is the same as if payable to'bearer; and so if payable to A, or holder.” 

The uncontradicted proof shows that the checks were payable to real per- 
sons who had rendered services to the maker as tailors, and they were signed 
by him upon the representation of the forger that each of the payees was 
entitled to receive the amount of the check for work actually performed. 
The forger testified that, instead of delivering the checks to the payees, he 
indorsed their respective names thereon, and got one Aaron Zwerdling to cash 
them; that he gave no part of the moneys so obtained to the payees, or either 
of them; and that he had no authority from either of them, or the maker, 
to indorse the checks. Zwerdling, on the other hand, testified that he cashed 





*The Negotiable Instruments Law provides that the instrument is payable to bearer, 
when, among other cases, “it is payable to the order of a fictitious or non-existing person, 
and such fact was known to the person making it so payable.” (Sec. 28.) 
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the checks for the payees; but they denied indorsing them, or receiving any 
part of the sums for which they were drawn. 

The jury resolved the conflict of testimony in favor of the plaintiff, and 
we think, upon a careful examination of the record, that they were warranted 
in finding—as must be assumed from their verdict they did find—that the 
indorsements were forged. Forgery of such indorsements being thus estab- 
lished, title to the checks in controversy did not pass; and the plaintiff, hav- 
ing paid the amount thereof to the defendant in ignorance of the facts, is 
entitled to recover back the moneys so paid. (Citizens’ Nat. Bank of Daven- 
port vs. Importers and Traders’ Bank of New York, 119 N. Y. 195.) 

The counsel for the appellant urge that the trial justice erred in refusing 
to submit to the jury the question of the intent of the maker as to whether 
the checks in suit should or should not be payable to bearer. We think such 
refusal was proper. The rule invoked by the appellant’s counsel applies only 
to a case where the maker knows the payee to be fictitious, and actually 
intends to made the paper payable to a fictitious person. (Shipman vs. Bank, 
126 N. Y. 318, 330.) Here we have no such situation. 





DEPOSIT IN NAME OF ANOTHER—PAYMENT OF CHECKS DRAWN AGAINST. 
Supreme Court of Idaho, April 24, 1901. 
GREENE vs. BANK OF CAMAS PRAIRIE. 

When by the terms of a contract of deposit money is received on deposit in the name of the 
daughter of the depositor, with the agreement that he (the depositor) may draw such 
deposit on checks signed by him, and he does draw the money so deposited on checks 
so signed, the daughter cannot hold the bank for the money so deposited and drawn out. 

It is not error to allow the Cashier of the bank to testify to the terms of such deposit agree- 
ment, although the person with whom it was made be dead. 





This was an action by Aileen D. Greene against the Bank of Camas Prairie 
to recover the sum of $285 deposited in such bank by her father in her name, 
and which had been paid out upon her father’s checks in his lifetime. The 
Cashier of the bank testified that Greene came into the bank and said he 
desired to make a deposit of some money, and stated that there were some 
judgments against him; that he thought, if he deposited the money in his 
own name, it might be attached, and asked if he might make the deposit in 
the name of his daughter, and asked what the Cashier thought of it. The 
Cashier told him that he thought it could be held on attachment under those 
circumstances, but that, if Greene thought best to make the deposit in his 
daughter’s name, the bank would accept it. And the Cashier also said that 
he did not think it would be attached as long as it was not in his (Greene’s) 
name. And the Cashier then agreed that he might make the deposit in the 
name of the daughter, and that the money would be paid out on checks 
signed by him. The money was then deposited in the name of daughter. 
The money was paid out on checks of the father; that is, on checks signed, 
‘* Aileen Greene, per A. D. Greene,” with the exception of one check—a memo- 
randum check—which was drawn by the Cashier under the following circum- 
stances: A. D. Greene telephoned the bank to pay his taxes, amounting to 
$25.33. Thereupon the Cashier drew a check for that amount, signed it, paid 
the taxes, and attached a tax receipt thereto. The entire deposit of $285 was 
paid out on these checks. The first time the bank had any knowledge that 
the daughter claimed the money was some time after her father’s death, and 
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after the money had all been paid out. She met the Cashier and stated to 
him that she had checks and a statement showing that money had been 
deposited in the bank for her, and she then asked the Cashier why he had 
paid the money on checks drawn by her father. He explained why he had 
done so, and that was the first time he heard she knew anything about said 
deposit. 

SULLIVAN, J. (omitting part of the opinion): Was it error to allow the 
Cashier of respondent to testify to the conversation that took place between 
him and the father of appellant at the time the father made the deposit, 
which conversation showed the terms upon which said deposit was inade? 
We know of no rule of law that would prohibit such evidence. This is not a 
suit against the estate of a deceased person, and the bank had the right to 
show the condition on which said money was deposited. The evidence clearly 
shows that said money was not deposited to the credit of appellant for her 
use and benefit, but was deposited for the use and benefit of her father. 
Appellant knew nothing of said deposit until after her father’s death, and 
after he had drawn all of it. She was not a party or a privy to the deposit, 
and it was made with the distinct agreement that it might be drawn out by 
the father. The appellant’s contention is that, as the deposit was made in 
her name, it became hers; but reason, justice and authority are against her. 

In Davis vs. Bank (53 Mich. 163), it is held as follows: ‘‘ A depositor con- 
tracting with a bank for the care of his money can control his funds until he 
has disposed of them, no matter in what name the account is kept, so long as 
it is understood to be his account, and has not been put beyond his control 
by some act that he cannot revoke.” (See, also, 3 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law, 2d 
ed., pp. 832, 834.) 

This deposit was made under a distinct agreement that it should be kept 
under the control of the depositor. There was no intent to put it to the 
credit of the appellant for her use and benefit, and, under the facts of this 
case the grossest injustice would be done, to require the bank to pay the 
amount of said deposit to the appellant. We fail to find any reversible error 
in the record. The judgment is affirmed, with costs of this appeal in favor 
of respondent. 





USURY—WHEN CONTRACT VALID—CONFLICT OF STATE LAWS. 
United States Supreme Court, April 22, 1901. 
H. L. BEDFORD AND LOU M. BEDFORD vs. EASTERN BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
A contract of a foreign loan association, which is not usurious under the laws of the State 
where the association is domiciled and where the obligations are payable, cannot be 
attacked for usury in the State where the mortgaged land is situated. 





This action was originally brought in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Tennessee to foreclose a mortgage executed 
by H. L. Bedford and his wife. One of the defenses was that the transac- 
tion was usurious. 

Mr. Justice MCKENNA (omitting part of the opinion): The transactions 
were not usurious under the laws of New York, where the notes were payable. 
(Concordia Sav. and Aid Asso. vs. Read, 93 N. Y. 474.) Therefore the principle 
expressed in Miller vs. Tiffany (1 Wall. 298) applies. It was said in that case : 
‘*The general principle in relation to contracts made in one place to be per- 
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formed in another is well settled. They are to be governed by the law of the 
place of performance, and if the interest allowed by the law of the place of per- 
formance is higher than that permitted at the place of contract, the parties 
may stipulate for the higher interest without incurring the penalties of usury. 
The converse of this proposition is also well settled. If the rate of interest 
be higher at the place of the contract than at the place of performance, the 
parties may lawfully contract in that case also for the higher rate.” (See also 
Andrews vs. Pond, 13 Pet. 78; Junction R. Co. vs. Bank of Ashland, 12 Wall. 
226; Scotland County vs. Hill, 132 U. 8. 107; Cromwell vs. Sac County, 96 
U. 8. 57; Cockle vs. Flack, 93 U. 8. 344.) 

In Pioneer Sav. & L. Co. vs. Cannon, 96 Tenn. 599, 33 L. R. A. 112, 36 8, 
W. 386, a note secured by mortgage was given to a building association and 
made payable at Minneapolis. It provided for the payment of five per cent. 
interest per annum, a five per cent. premium per annum, monthly, on or 
before the last Saturday of each month, and stipulated, further, that ‘‘ any 
failure to pay interest or premium, when due, shall, at the election of the 
payee, make the principal, interest, and premium at once due.” Of the note 
and mortgage the Court said: ‘‘ The second assignment of error is that the 
note and mortgage were both usurious on their faces, and non-enforceable. 
As already stated, the note stipulates on its face to pay five per cent. interest 
per annum, and five per cent. premium per annum, at the office of the com- 
pany at Minneapolis, Minnesota. This contract is a Minnesota contract, and 
is expressly authorized by the charter of the company and the laws of that 
State, which have been distinctly proved, and appear on the record.” The 
assignment of error was held not well taken. 





PROTEST—WHEN ANO HOW WAIVED. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, May 21, 1901. 
MURPHY Vs. CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK OF OWENSBORO. 
Protest and notice of protest of a bill may be waived, and this waiver may be express or 
may be inferred from circumstances after a considerable lapse of time.* 





HosBson, J.: In the earnest petition for a rehearing our attention is called 
toa section in the charter of appellee by which all bills of exchange negotiable 
and payable at this bank are placed on the footing of foreign bills of exchange, 
and it is insisted that therefore protest was necessary of the original bills in 
renewal of which the bill sued on was executed. ‘The opinion is not finally 
rested on the character of the original bills. If appellant had not beena 
party to those bills at all he would be bound on the bill in suit, which was 
accepted in lieu of the old bills, and by reason of which further time was 
secured to the principal debtor. The new bill is supported by a good con- 
sideration wholly independent of the old bills. Protest and notice of protest 
of a bill are unnecessary when waived. This waiver may be express, or it 
may be inferred from circumstances after a considerable lapse of time in a 
ease like this. The bare fact that the books of the bank do not show that 
protest was made or notice given, is insufficient to show that appellee was 
delinquent in this respect. 





*The Negotiable Instruments Law provides, ** Notice of dishonor may be waived, either 
before the time of giving notice has arrived, or after the omission to give due notice, and the 
waiver may be express or implied.”’ (Sec. 180 N. Y. Act.) 
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RATIFICATION OF OFFICER’S ILLEGAL CONTRACT—KNOWLEDGE IMPUTA- 
BLE TO BANE. 


Supreme Court of Georgia, May 22, 1901. 
SINGLETON vs. BANK OF MONTICELLO. 


A bank, by bringing an action upon a contract made in its behalf by one of its officers, rat- 
ifies his action in making the contract, and is in law chargeable with knowledge of 
whatever he knew at the time of so doing. 





The Bank of Monticello brought its petition against Singleton to foreclose 
a mortgage which he had given to secure a note of $300. Singleton filed a 
plea in which he alleged, among other things, that the consideration of the 
note and mortgage was ‘“‘ illegal, void and contrary to public policy, being for 
money loaned to defendant in aid of, to promote, and to further a gaming 
transaction,” and from which it appeared that on the day the loan was made 
the defendant went to the bank and made an unsuccessful attempt to borrow 
$300, intending to use $200 of the amount in depositing ‘‘ margins” with his 
broker for the purchase of cotton futures. Later, accompanied by his broker, 
Benton, who was a director of the bank, he again visited the bank, and the 
two together had a conversation with the Cashier, at which time it was made 
clear to that official that the purpose of the desired loan was to obtain money 
with which to buy cotton futures through the agency of Benton, the broker; 
and after this conversation, and as a result of Benton’s persuasion, the Cash- 
ier consented to loan the money requested to the defendant, taking his note 
secured by a mortgage on realty. When the defendant sought to withdraw 
from the bank the remainder of his discounted note over and above the $200 
which he intended to deposit with Benton as margins, amounting to $65, the 
Cashier refused to allow him to do so, informing him that the entire amount 
of the discounted note had been turned over to Benton, to be placed on the 
cotton-future transaction. This, it is alleged, was without the defendant’s 
consent or authority, and on account of this unauthorized conduct he was un- 
willingly forced to go deeper into the speculation than he had intended. 

The bank only consented to make the loan to the defendant at the earnest 
solicitation of Benton, one of its directors, upon information that the money 
was to be used in the purchase of cotton futures, the control of which would 
be in Benton’s hands, and ‘‘ it looked to be reimbursed out of the proceeds 
of the illegal speculation.”’ It is expressly alleged that the bank aided in and 
furthered the consummation of the illegal transaction set out. 

LEwIs, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The court below, in our opin- 
ion, erred in holding that the knowledge of the Cashier as to the illegal use 
to which Singleton intended to put the money borrowed was not imputable 
to the bank. It must be borne in mind that the bank was the plaintiff be- 
low, seeking to recover upon a contract which was made for it by its Cashier. 
It would be absurd to say that it can take advantage of his act, and at the 
sume time repudiate his knowledge of the attendant circumstances. It is not 
necessary to decide whether or not, under other circumstances, the bank 
would be chargeable with the knowledge of its Cashier in a transaction of 
this kind. By bringing an action upon the contract made by him in its be- 
half, it ratified his action in making the contract, and it is, in law, chargeable 
with knowledge of whatever he knew at the time the contract was made. 
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CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 





APPLICATION OF PROCEEDS OF SALE. 


Defendant contended that he made arrangements with the President of 
the plaintiff bank whereby the proceeds of certain cotton to be sold by a firm 
of which defendant was a member were to be applied on the note in suit. 
The money realized from the cotton was applied by the bank President on 
other obligations. Held, that the question whether the note had been paid 
was properly submitted to the jury. 

Dow-Law Bank vs. Godfrey, 85 N. W. Rep. (Mich.) 1075. 





ASSIGNED ‘NOTES—DEFENSES ADMISSIBLE. 

In Mississippi where a note payable to order is assigned, the maker in an 
action thereon can, under the statute, show, as against the assignee, that the 
note was procured by fraudulent representations. 

Kennedy vs. Jones, 29 So. Rep. 813. 





CLEARING-HOUSE RULES—AGENC Y—BANKS. 


Where the rules of the New York Clearing-House provided that checks 
and drafts payable through any bank a member of that institution must be 
paid in accordance with its rules, and that any error or mistake must be cor- 
rected by the banks which were parties to the transaction, a note on one 
bank held by another, both of which dealt through the clearing-house 
through the agency of members thereof, which was certified by mistake, its 
payment through the clearing-house was not a voluntary payment, so as to 
preclude recovery of the money paid from the holder of the note. 

Mt. Morris Bank vs. Twenty-third Ward Bank of City of New York, 70 
N. Y. Supp. 78. ! 


COLLATERAL SECURITIES—DILIGENCE REQUIRED IN THEIR COLLECTION. 

One who receives promissory notes or other choses in action as collateral 
security is bound to use ordinary diligence to collect them; where suit is 
brought on a promissory note against an accommodation indorser thereon, 
and the latter defends on the ground that certain accounts were given as col- 
lateral security for the payment of the note, and that the proceeds thereof 
were not applied to the payment of the note, it is incumbent on him to show 
either that the accounts were collected and the proceeds converted by the 
plaintiff, or that the failure to collect was due to the negligence of the plain- 
tiff, and that damage resulted to the defendant therefrom. Mere proof that 
the accounts were valuable and were not collected is not sufficient. 

Mauck vs. Atlanta Trust and Banking Co. 38 S. E. Rep. (Ga.) 845. 








CONSOLIDATION OF CORPORATIONS—DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Plaintiff and defendants entered into a pool for the purpose of effecting a 
consolidation of gas companies, and plaintiff subscribed $650,000 to the pool, 
to which $15,000,000 was the total subscription; and it was agreed that the 
profits should be divided in proportion to the various subscriptions. Plaintiff 
agreed to turn over his stock in one gas company, which was supposed to be 
of the value of $650,000, and he transferred it to the pool, but received over 
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$333,000 in cash therefor. The pool only paid $8,700,000 for the total stock 
purchased, and the amount of stock actually contributed by plaintiff without 
receiving payment therefor only amounted to something over $300,000. Held, 
that plaintiff was not entitled to share in the profits in that proportion of the 
entire profits which $650,000 bore to the $8,700,000 actually expended, but 
was bound by the consolidation agreement, which entitled him to such share 
only as the $650,000 bore to $15,000,000. 

Logan vs. Simpson, et al. 70 N. Y. Supp. 86. 





CUSTOM OF BANKS BORROWING MONEY. 


Where, in a suit on a note given by certain directors of a bank for a loan, 
and indorsed by the bank, the defense was that the loan was procured by the 
directors for their individual use, and that they had no authority to cause the 
indorsement, evidence of the custom of banks in that vicinity to borrow 
money without special authority of the board of directors was admissible. 

First Nat. Bank of Huntington vs. Arnold, et al. 60 N. E. Rep. (Ind.) 135. 





DEPOSIT IN ANOTHER’S NAME—TITLE TO FUND. 

When, by the terms of a.contract of deposit, money is received on deposit 
in the name of the daughter of the depositor, with the agreement that he 
(the depositor) may draw such deposit on checks signed by him, and he does 
draw the money so deposited on checks so signed, the daughter cannot hold 
the bank for the money so deposited and drawn out. 

Greene vs. Bank of Camas Prairie, 64 Pac. Rep. (Idaho) 888. 





DEPOSITOR’S FAILURE TO EXAMINE VOUCHERS AND ACCOUNTS. 


Where a bank has paid raised checks, the depositor is not estopped from 
maintaining an action against the bank to recover the amounts thereby 
obtained by failing to examine his bank account and vouchers when returned 
to him by the bank, by which he would have discovered that the checks had 
been raised, and thus prevented further acts of such kind. 

‘Critten, et al. vs. Chemical Nat. Bank, 70 N. Y. Supp. 246. 





EXTENSION ON TIME—CONSIDERATION FOR INDORSEMENT. 
The acceptance of an indorsed note payable at a future date, given for a 
debt of the maker, was a forbearance of the right to sue the maker until the 
maturity of the note, constituting a valuable consideration for the indorse- 


ment. 
J. H. Mohlman Co. vs. McKane, et al. 69 N. Y. Supp. 1046. 





DEPOSITS BY VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS—DISPOSITION OF FUNDS. 


In 1878 several women organized a voluntary association to co-operate 
with a church to which they belonged in erecting a new church building, the 
funds of the society to be used in furnishing the church when erected. In 
1881 the church abandoned the idea of erecting a new building, and decided 
to repair the old one, and in June, 1900, at a regular meeting of the society, 
at which all the members were present, it was unanimously voted that the 
society’s funds, which were deposited in a bank, should be used in repairing 
the interior of the old building, and notice was given to that effect to a com- 
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mittee of the church appointed to make repairs, which incurred liabilities on 
the strength of the notice. Held, that the appropriation constituted a legal 
disposition of the funds, and was not objectionable, as authorizing an expen- 
diture for a purpose for which the society was not organized; and the agent 
selected by the association had a right to the deposit. 

Carter, et al. vs. Strafford Sav. Bank, et al. 48 At. Rep. (N. H.) 1083. 





FORGED CHECKS—LIABILITIES OF BANK. 


Plaintiff's confidential clerk prepared checks payable to certain creditors 
of plaintiff, each check being presented to plaintiff for signature, who com- 
pared it with the original bill, and placed it in an envelope directed to the 
payee, which he sealed, and placed in the mailing drawer. The clerk, in 
making the checks, left spaces between the dollar mark and the figure of the 
amount where it was punched and written, and afterwards stole the checks 
from the mailing drawer, raised them by perforating additional figures, and 
also writing them in the spaces left by him, then erased the name of the 
payee, and substituted ‘‘Cash,’” on which he obtained money from the 
defendant bank on which they were drawn. Held, in an action to recover 
the amount thus added, that plaintiff was not guilty of such negligence as to 
discharge the bank of its liability. 

Critten, ef al. vs. Chemical Nat. Bank, 70 N. Y. Supp. 246. 





GUARANTY—NOTICE OF DISHONOR. 
One who guaranties the payment of a note is not entitled to notice of dis- 
honor, to which an ordinary indorser of a negotiable paper is entitled. _ 
Farrer vs. People’s Trust Co. 64 Pac. Rep. (Kan.) 1031. 





INSOLVENT BANK—SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 

Where a bank collects a note for a stranger, and intermingles the money 
received with its own moneys, and afterwards becomes insolvent, a trust 
attaches to the money in possession of the bank to pay such note, though no 
trust attaches to the general assets of the bank, since it is presumed that the 
bank paid out its own money before embezzling the money of others. 

Plano Mfg. Co. vs. Auld, 86 N. W. Rep. (S. D.) 21. 





LIABILITY ON PURPORTED TRANSFER OF PLEDGED STOCK. 


Where, on an issue as to whether defendant was liable as a stockholder of 
an insolvent bank, it appears from an agreed statement as to what the bank 
books and reports show that, at the time the four shares in question pur- 
ported to have been transferred to him by the President, the latter’s stock 
was all pledged, it must be held that defendant acquired no stock, and never 
in reality became a legal shareholder, and hence is not subject to a share- 
holder’s liabilities. 

Burt vs. Richmond, 107 Fed. Rep. (U. 8.) 387. 





LIMITATIONS—PAYMENT BY HUSBAND. 

Under Comp. Laws of Michigan, providing that no joint contractor shall 
lose the benetit of the bar of limitations by a subsequent promise or payment 
made by his joint contractor, a payment made by a husband, and indorsed 
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without the consent:of his wife, on a mortgage jointly executed by them, does 
not defeat the bar of limitations in favor of the wife. 
Curtiss vs. Perry, et ux. 85 N. W. Rep. (Mich.) 1131. 





MISAPPLICATION OF FUNDS BY PRESIDENT—RATIFICATION BY OFFICERS. 


To constitute the offense of willful misapplication of the funds of a Na- 
tional bank, under Rev. St. Sec. 5209, it is not essential that the money 
should be actually withdrawn from the bank, but the offense may be consum- 
mated by giving fraudulent credits, and the transfer of the same in the usual 
way by means of checks. An indictment for such offense, alleged to have 
been committed by discounting a certain note, is sustained by proof that 
defendant, as President of the bank, without the knowledge or consent of 
the directors, discounted such note, which he knew to be worthless and insuf- 
ficiently secured, crediting the proceeds on the books of the bank to the 
maker, subject to his check; that the maker drew a check for the amount in 
favor of a third person, who indorsed the same to defendant; and that defend- 
ant by means of such check paid a note held by the bank for which he was 
himself liable, and the fact that they impliedly consented thereto, by taking 
no action in regard to it, was no defense. 

Rieger vs. United States, 107 Fed. Rep. (U. 8.) 916. 





OFFICERS OF BANK BORROWING MONEY—LIABILITY OF BANK. 


The Vice-President of a bank represented to another bank that he desired 
a loan for his bank, and gave a note signed by himself and another director, 
indorsed by his bank and its President. Thereafter such note was renewed 
by another note indorsed by the bank by its Cashier. The lending bank 
knew that the two directors signing the first note were directors of the bor- 
rowing bank, and that the Cashier signing the indorsement on the second 
note transacted all the business of the borrowing bank. Held, that, though 
the loan was not in fact procured for the bank, and though it did not receive 
the proceeds, and the indorsement was not authorized by the board of direc- 
tors, the bank was liable, the officers having implied authority to act. 

First Nat. Bank of Huntington vs. Arnold, et al. 60 N. E. Rep. (Ind.) 134. 





PARTNERSHIP FUNDS—BANK CONTRIBUTING TO—APPLICATION TO INDIVID. 
UAL DEBT. 

Where a,check of an insolvent firm, drawn on its funds by one of the part. 
ners, in favorjof his surety on a note given to a bank for his individual debt for 
a loan to pay his part of the firm’s overdrafts, was accepted, and applied by 
the bank on the note, with knowledge of the firm’s insolvency and of his pur- 
pose to appropriate its funds in payment of the note, the bank did not accept 
and pay the check in good faith and in due course of business, and was there- 
fore liableSto account to the firm creditors for the amount thereof. 

Mechanies’ Sav. Bank, ef al. vs. Fargeson, et al. 29 So. Rep. (Miss.) 791. 





PROCEEDS OF FORECLOSURE—LIMITATION NOT EXTENDED BY APPLICA- 
TION OF PROCEEDS. 


Where defendant purchased a bean-huller of plaintiff, giving a chattel 
mortgage thereon, together with his three notes, for the purchase price, an 
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indorsement on the notes of an amount received at a sale of the huller on 

foreclosure of the mortgage does not operate as a part payment to take the 

notes out of the statute of limitations, as no new promise of payment was 

shown; the giving of the chattel mortgage with power of sale not being evi- 

dence of an intention that such payment should operate as a renewal. 
Westinghouse Co. vs. Boyle, 86 N. W. Rep. (Mich.) 136. 





SHARES OF BANK—UNAUTHORIZED INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 


A holder of certificates of stock in a National banking association cannot 
escape liability as a stockholder to creditors under U. 8S. Rev. Stat. Sec. 5151, 
on the ground that the shares of stock which he holds are part of an increase 
which was made without compliance with the conditions of the act of May 1, 
1886 (24 Stat. at L. 18, chap. 73), which prohibits the increase of capital until 
the whole amount of such increase is paid in and the Comptroller has certified 
to that fact, even if he has been induced to take such shares by fraud of the 
officers of the bank and of the Comptroller. 

Scott vs. Deweese, 21 Sup. Ct. Rep. (U. 8.) 585. 





TRANSFER OF SHARES—INSOLVENCY OF BANK. 


An owner of shares in a National bank, who sold the same in good faith, 
without knowledge or reason to believe that the bank was insolvent, and who 
did everything that was reasonably possible to have the proper formal trans- 
fer made on the books of the bank, cannot be treated as a shareholder, and 
held liable to an assessment made by the Comptroller upon the subsequent 
closing of the bank as insolvent, upon evidence showing that the bank was 
in fact insolvent at the time the sale was made, and that the purchaser was 
also insolvent. The statute imposes no restriction upon the right to transfer 
shares because of the insolvency of the bank or the transferee, nor do consid- 
erations of public policy justify it where the seller has exercised due diligence, 
and has acted in the transaction with fairness and good faith. 

Earle vs. Carson, 107 Fed. Rep. (U. 8.) 639. 





CONSIDERATION OF NOTE—INCONVENIENCE TO PROMISEE SUFFICIENT. 


In order to constitute a valuable consideration for a promise, neither the 
benefit to the prontisor nor the detriment to the promisee need be actual. It 
would be a detriment to the promisee, in a legal sense, if he, at the request 
of the promisor, and upon the strength of his promise, performed any act 
which occasioned him the slightest trouble or inconvenience, and which he 
was not obliged to perform. 

Bigelow, et al. vs. Bigelow, et al. 49 At. Rep. (Me.) 49. 





NOTICE OF NON-PAYMENT—&IGHT TO. 


Where one who indorses a note is in fact a principal in the transaction, he 
is not entitled to notice of non-payment. 

Where presentment for payment is waived in a note, the indorser is not 
entitled to notice of non-payment. 
Furth vs. Bacter, et al. 64 Pac. Rep. (Wash.) 798. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 





LIEN NOTE—LOSS OF ARTI CLE FOR WHICH GIVEN—RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR LOSS. 
GILLESPIE vs. HAM. (N. W. T. Law Rep., Vol. 4, p. 78.) 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The plaintiff in the year 1893 sold to the defen- 
dant for the sum of $135, a certain mare. He received the defendant’s lien 
note for that sum, which note provided that, until payment thereof, the title, 
property and right to possession of the mare remained in the vendor, who had 
power on default to sell and apply the proceeds on the note. The mare was 
delivered in 1893 to the defendant. ) 

In the year 1894 a colt was born and in the same year the mare was 
drowned. In 1898 the colt was sold for $75 and this sum was credited on the 
note. The defendant denied any liability for the balance of the note, claim- 
ing that as the ownership in the mare had not passed to him, the loss must 
fall upon the vendor. 

JUDGMENT: The learned trial judge held, following Martineau vs. Kitchny 
(L. R. 5 Q. B. p. 456), that the loss must fall'upon the defendant, the pur- 
chaser, for although the change of ownership was not completed at the time 
the loss occurred, nevertheless the note being overdue it was by the defen- 
dant’s default that the transactions were not completed, and therefore, al- 
though the ownership did not actually pass te the defendant, he must bear 
the loss which would have fallen upon him beyond question but for his own 
default. 

Judgment was given therefore in the plaintiff’s favor for the balance of 
the note. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—PLEDGE—NEW DEBT—ARTICLE 1975, CIVIL CODE. 
BRUNET vs. CAMERON, ef al. (Quebec Superior Court Rep., Vol. 19, p. 192.) 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The defendant M obtained from the plaintiff a 
loan of the sum of $250, and to secure that sum M and the defendant, Cam- 
eron, gave to the plaintiff a collateral promissory note for $450, dated Janu- 
ary 21, 1895, at fourmonths. M also gave to the plaintiff his own promissory 
notes at three months and four months, respectively, for $125, each of these 
notes being dated January 24, 1895. In February, 1895, the plaintiff loaned 
M a further sum of $150 for which M gave his own promissory note at four 
months, dated February 8, 1895. 

The note at three months for $125 became due on April 27, and M paid 
$25 on account of it and gave a renewal at four months for $100. M subse- 
quently became unable to pay these loans, and the plaintiff sought to recover 
from the defendant Cameron on the collateral note for $450 not only the bal- 
ance due on M’s two notes of January 24, 1895, but also the $150 due on his 
note of February 8, 1895. 

JUDGMENT: The claim to recover the sum of $150 due on the note of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1895, was based on paragraph 2, article 1975, of the Civil Code, which 
says: ‘‘If another debt be contracted after the pledging of the thing and be- 
come due before that for which the pledge was given, the pledge may be re- 
tained until both debts are paid.” | 
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Doherty, J., on the circuit court held against this contention, but the 
superior court on appeal held that the sum of $100 represented by the renewal 
note of April 27, 1895, did not become due until after the note for $150 be- 
came due, and that the plaintiff was entitled, under the circumstances to the 
benefit of the article referred to. Judgment was therefore directed to be en- 
tered for the plaintiff for the sum of $375 on Cameron’s collateral note for 
$450. 

(NoTE.—Since this judgment was reported this case has been carried to 
the court of King’s bench which reversed the judgment of the superior court 
and reaffirmed that by Doherty, J. The particulars of this judgment are not 
yet to hand.) 





' DEBENTURES PAYABLE TO BEARER—NEGLIGENCE IN THE ISSUE OF— 
INNOCENT PURCHASER FOR VALUE BEFORE MATURITY. 
ROBINSON vs. BOARD OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES OF ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK. 
(Supreme Court Rep., Vol. 34, p. 503.) 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action for the sum of $120 for inter- 
est due on two coupons for $60 each on a $2,000 debenture of the board of 
school trustees of St. John. The debenture in question appeared on its face 
to be regularly signed by the chairman and secretary of the defendant school 
board and to have their corporate seal attached. This debenture was pledged 
to the Bank of New Brunswick by J. P. Mott in the year 1888. Mr. Mott 
subsequently died and the administrator of his estate direeted the bank to 
realize upon this debenture and they sold it to the plaintiff, Robinson, in 1895. 
The first interest coupon became payable in February, 1896, and was, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement to that effect, paid by the Bank of New Bruns- 
wick. Later the secretary of the board (who was not the secretary signing 
the debenture) looked over the interest coupons so paid and excepted this 
first coupon among others. Afterwards the board, upon investigation, came 
to the conclusion that this particular debenture had never been issued by 
them and the fact was that they had never received value for it. March, 
the secretary of the board at the date of the debenture, first admitted his sig- 
nature thereto but subsequently denied it. The board refused payment of 
the next two interest coupons and suit was brought upon them. Owing to 
Mr. Mott’s death, the debenture could not be traced farther back than to its 
possession by his firm. 

A number of questions were left to the jury, who found: 

1. That the plaintiff was an innocent purchaser for value before maturity. 

2. That by a resolution the chairman and secretary had a general author- 
ity to sign debentures. 

3. That this debenture was properly executed, the signatures being genuine. 

4. That the defendant school board did not sell or negotiate this deben- 
ture which was negotiated through the negligence or fraud of the defendants 
or their officers. 

JUDGMENT: On these findings judgment was entered for the plaintiff. 
The defendants appealed from this judgment to the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick whose judgment was given by Tuck, C. J., who distinguished this 
case from that of the Bank of Ireland vs. Evan’s Charities (5 H. & L. Cases, 
p. 389). In that case, owing to the negligent care of the debenture, the defen- 
dants’ servant was enabled to commit a forgery, and the debenture when ne- 
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gotiated had not been properly executed. ‘‘I think,” proceeded the learned 
Chief Justice, ‘‘that the defendants are liable on the bond. There is a dis- 
tinction between negotiable instruments and ordinary personal property. 
Debentures payable to bearer pass from hand to hand with as little question 
and almost as freely as bank notes. This debenture on its face appears to 
have been regularly issued. It has on it the corporate seal of the trustees 
and is signed by the chairman and secretary of the board. No person seeing 
the instrument would have any information or knowledge or reason to sus- 
pect that there was anything wrong in respect of the issue or that the trus- 
tees had not received its full market value or that there had been any fraud 
or dishonesty in putting the instrument in circulation; there was nothing in 
the instrument itself to put an innocent purchaser on inquiry; and when the 
Bank of New Brunswick first negotiated the bond with Willis Mott & Co., 
they acted in the ordinary course of every-day dealing; and when Mr. Robin- 
son purchased from the bank he did the same. Considering these facts and 
that negligence by the defendants has, upon sufficient evidence, been found 
by the jury, and the additional important factor that instruments such as 
this should be readily negotiated in the market, I am constrained to come to 
the conclusion that the plaintiff must be paid. Between two innocent par- 
ties on whom must the loss fall? The answer is on him through whose fault 
or negligence the loss occurred.” | 
The appeal was dismissed with costs. 








REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general) inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





CHECK PAYABLE THROUGH CLEARING-HOUSE—PLACE OF DEMAND. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CHICAGO, IIl., June 19, 1901. 

Srr: A check is drawn, we will say, on the Second National Bank of Austin, Il., payable 
through the Chicago Clearing-House. In the event of such check going to protest, where 
should the notary make demand ? NOTARY. 

Answer.—We think the notary should make demand of the bank on which 
the check is drawn. Presentment to the clearing-house agent is proper only 
where the presentment is made through the clearing-house, and when pre- 
sentment in any other form is required it must be made to the drawee bank 


itself. 





REVOCATION OF CHECK CREDITED ON DEPOSITOR’S PASS-BOOK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ALBION, Neb., June 24, 1901. 
Str: Adraws his check for $3.35 on B bank, in which he has more than amount of check to 
his credit, and delivers same to C. Before check is presented A stops payment thereon. D 
presents check with other items on drawee bank and is given credit on pass-book, but before 
credit was given on books of bank it was discovered that payment had been stopped. Can 
bank cancel credit on pass-book or compel depositor to take up check ? TELLER, 
Answer.—The entry of the credit of the amount of the check on B’s bank 
book was equivalent to the payment of the check, but the payment was made 
under a mistake, and the rule is well settled that money paid under a mistake of 


fact may be recovered back, however negligent the party paying may have 
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been in making the mistake, unless the payment has caused such a change in 
the position of the other party that it would be unjust to require him to re- 
fund. (National Bank of Commerce vs. National Mechanics’ Bank, 55 N. Y. 
211; Bank of Commerce vs. Union Bank, 3 N. Y. 236; Canal Bank vs. Bank 
of Albany, 1 Hill, 287, 291.) Hence, if D’s position was not changed before 
he had notice of the mistake, the credit may be cancelled. But if he would 
be prejudiced, the credit must stand. Thus, for example, if on the faith of 
such payment he extended additional credit to A, he would be placed in a 
worse position by reason of the mistake, and it could not be corrected. For 
the rule is, that where loss results from a mistake it must fall upon the per- 
son responsible for the mistake. 





ENDORSEMENT OF CHECK BY OTHER THAN THE PAYEE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., June 19, 1901. 

Sir: If a check drawn in New York on a bank in San Francisco is made payable to John 
Smith, and is paid on the endorsement * John Smith per D. Smith,” can the drawer recover 
the amount of the check from the bank because the authority of D. Smith to endorse for 
John Smith is not shown in the endorsement? The law of California does not say that the 
authority to endorse must be shown in the endorsement. 


_ Answer.—The law of New York does not, any more than the law of Cal- 
ifornia, require that the authority to indorse shall be shown in the indorse- 
ment, and hence it is immaterial whether the case is governed by the law of 
the one State or the other. Such an authority could not very well appear in 
the indorsement; for it would be merely the unsworn statement of the agent, 
which is not proof of the agency. The burden of proving the authority would 
be upon the bank, but if D. Smith was actually authorized to indorse for 
John Smith, the indorsement in the form given would be sufficient, and could 
be proved by producing the written evidence of such authority if it was in 
writing; or if it was merely verbal, by proving it in that form. 





TITLE TO'’CHECK DEPOSITED. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: COLUMBIA, Mo., June 17, 1901. 
Sir: A holder of a check deposited it for collection and credit with a bank with which he 
had an account, the amount of the check was at once placed to his credit and he drew a small 
check against it. The bank receiving the check forwarded it to the Kansas City bank which 
was its correspondent, the check being drawn on another bank located in Kansas City. The 
Kansas City bank to which the check had been forwarded secured payment thereof and cred- 
ited the forwarding bank with theamount. Inthe meantime the forwarding bank had failed ; 
the party who deposited the check now claims that the Kansas City bank, collecting the 
same, is liable to him for the amount of the check. Has he any claim against the Kansas City 
bank ? C. C. H. 


Answer.—No. The arrangement between the depositor of the check and 
the forwarding bank amounted to a sale of the check to the latter. 





BANK DEALING IN ITS OWN STOCK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : DETROIT, Mich., June 8, 1901. 
Sir: [amastockholder in the—————-bank in —Georgia. Recently the Cashier 
and President purchased some of the outstanding stock of the bank with funds belonging to 
the bank. Afterwards they bought the stock themselves. I would like to know if they had 
any right to purchase the stock with the bank funds; and if they had, was it not their duty 
to give the stockholders a preference for the purchase of the stock when they sold it for the 
bank ? STOCKHOLDER. 


Answ:r.—If the bank had idle capital that could not be usefully employed 
in loans it had a right to apply the same to the purchase of its own stock, and 
on resale of such stock the stockholders have no right to a preference in the 
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purchase, nor can the directors be deemed trustees, and, on that ground, 
restricted from the purchase of the stock. 





PRIVATE BANK IN NORTH DAKOTA. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 





, NORTH DAKOTA, June 20, 1901. 
Sir: We have no bank in our town and I have a reasonable amount of money that I 
would like to invest in starting a bank here; will you tell me what steps it is necessary to 
take in order to start into business ? J. H. 
Answer.—Under the laws of North Dakota you will not be able to start a 
bank unless you organize a corporation for that purpose, as private individ- 
uals are not permitted to engage in banking business. 





PAYMENT OF CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BLOOMINGTON, IIl., June 23, 1901. 
Sir: I deposited $500 in a bank in our town and received a certificate of deposit therefor 
payable one year after date, the bank agreeing to allow me four per cent. interest on the 
amount. Last week I wanted to use the money and asked the bank to take up their certifi- 
cate, but it refused to do so, although I offered to throw off two months’ interest which has 


accumulated. Can I make the bank take up the certificate and repay me my money ? 
J. G. D. 


Answer.—Yes. Under the Illinois laws no bank is permitted to issue any 
bills or notes unless the same shall be payable on demand, and you have a 
right to recover your deposit at any time. 





LOANS ON REAL ESTATE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 31, 1901. 
Sir: I ama director in a Minnesota bank and the officers have loaned some of the funds 
of the bank on real estate, taking a real estate mortgage as security. I don’t think the bank 
has any right to loan money on real estate, and if the bank loses money on account of the 
loan, are the directors liable ? DIKECTOR. 


Answer.—No. A bank in Minnesota has a legal right to loan money on 
real estate security and can enforce payment of the loan by foreclosure pro- 
ceedings or otherwise the same as an individual can. 





NEGLIGENCE IN NOT INQUIRING FOR DRAFT. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 16, 1901. 

Str: I deposited a draft in a Boston bank for collection in Louisville, Ky., and the home 
bank placed the amount to my credit. About a month afterwards they notified me that the 
bank to which they had forwarded the draft for collection had failed to receive the same and 
that the party on whom thedraft was drawn had in the meantime become insolvent, and they 
demand that I repay them the amount of the draft. Am I compelled to repay the amount or 
should they not lose it on account of their failure to inquire for a month as to what had 
become of the draft ? D. 

Answer.—If the party on whom the draft was drawn was solvent at the 
time the draft was drawn and remained so for some days after the bank could 
reasonably have secured the presentation of it, the bank should stand the 
loss; its failure to inquire for a month as to what had become of the draft 
was negligence on its part, and you would doubtless be successful if the bank 


should sue you to recover the amount paid you on the draft. 





ACCOMMODATION NOTES—REPRESENTATION OF BANK BY CASHIER. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BUFFALO, N. Y., June, 22, 1901. 
Sir: The Cashier of a certain bank in our county with whom I had been on very friendly 
terms got me to borrow money from a third party for his use, he signing the note as an indor- 
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ser and agreeing to take care of it when it became due, the note being payable at the bank 
of which he was Cashier. When the note became due he paid it out of the funds of the bank 
and charged my account with the same although I did not have enough money on deposit by 
nearly $300 to take up the note. The bank now not only refuses to pay me the amount taker 
from my account to pay the note with, but it demands payment from me for the balance of 
the note. Had the bank a right to use my money to pay the note and will I have to pay the 
balance ? de We 
Answer.—You were liable as maker of the note for the full amount thereof 
and your accommodation note given the Cashier was a personal transaction 
between you and the Cashier for which the bank was not bound. The note 
being payable at the bank, and the bank: having paid the same out of your 
funds to the extent of your deposit therefor, can now maintain action against 


you for the balance. 





COLLECTIONS—LACK OF DILIGENCE OF BANK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MONTGOMERY, Ala., June 7, 1901. 
Str: I placed a note in the A bank for collection, which the bank failed to collect or have 
protested although the maker continued in business several weeks after the maturity of the 
note. Upon the maker’s going into-bankruptcy I withdrew the note from the bank. Did I 
lose my right of action against the bank for its failure to collect the note by withdrawing 
the same from the bank? MANUFACTURER. 


Answer.—No. Attempts made by you to secure payments on note after 
loss through bank’s lack of diligence in collecting did not lessen liability of 
bank. 





CHECK DEPOSITED FOR COLLECTION—INSOLVENCY OF BANK. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: TOPEKA, Kans., June 29, 1901. 
Sirk: A check was deposited in the————-—_bank of Emporia, Kansas, for collection on 
the day before the failure of the bank. Is the owner entitled to all the proceeds of the check 
from the Receiver, the check being collected by the Receiver, or must the person who depos- 
ited his check file his claim and share in the distribution of the assets of the bank with other 
creditors ? FE. R. C. 


Answer.—The depositor was entitled to the return of the check or its 
proceeds, no collection having been made thereon until after the closing of 
the bank. 





VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS—OVERDRAFT BY TREASURER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OMAHA, Nebr., June 30, 1901. 
Sir: W.H. is President of the I. 8. bank and is also the treasurer of a voluntary associ- 
ation; as treasurer of the association he gave his check for a greater amount than was on 
deposit with the bank to its credit, and the bank paid the same. Can the bank collect from 
the members of the association the amount of the overdraft paid out on the check of the 
treasurer. DIRECTOR. 


Answer.—Yes. He was acting as agent of the association and the fact 
that he was also President of the bank made no difference in the liability of 
the association. 





PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNTS—CHECK OF INDIVIDUAL. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., July 1, 1901. 
Str: The firm of H. & S. was a partnership composed of two members, H. & 8., and had a 
deposit in the firm namein the A bank. A check was presented to the bank signed by S indi- 
vidually. S had no deposit with the bank, and being called up by telephone stated that the 
check was for services performed for the firm, and directed payment from the firm account, 
stating that the signature of his own instead of the firm name was inadvertent. Upon the 
monthly balancing of accounts, H objected to the check thus signed by S individually, and 
demands that the amount paid out thereon be recredited to the firm account. H has also 
secured the appointment of a Receiver for the winding up of the partnership affairs. Will 
the bank have to reimburse the partnership for the money paid out on the individual check 
of S? CASHIER. 
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Answer.—A partnership account is not subject to the individual check of 
the member of the firm, and the bank should have required the firm signa- 
ture before paying it; if, however, it can be shown that the money paid on 
the check was for services actually performed for the partnership or on its be- 
half, the bank will be protected in the payment and will not have to repay 
the same. 





INSOLVENCY—RIGHTS OF PAYING SURETY. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PORTLAND, Ore., May 23, 1901. 
Sir: I indorsed a note given to the B bank by C for $600; when the note became due C 
failed to pay it, and the bank asked me to pay the same. Thinking that the bank could more 
easily collect from C than I could, I arranged with the bank that $600 of my account on 
deposit with the bank should be considered as applied in payment of the note at any time and 
that the note should be retained by the bank and collected if possible for my benefit. I 
agreed to, at no time, draw my account below the amount due on the note. Afterwards the 
bank failed. Prior to its failure it had collected from C enough to reduce the indebtedness 
to $475 at the time of failure. The Receiver collected the balance of the money due on the 
note from C; the bank will only pay out about sixty per cent. on the claims against it. At 
the time of its failure I had $300 on deposit in addition to the $475 to offset the amount due on 
C’s note. Must 1 take the sixty per cent. on $775 in my settlement with the Receiver, or am 
I entitled to the $475 collected by the Receiver from C and my pro rata of the $300 balance ? 
SURETY. 
Answer.—The agreement with the bank amounted to an equitable appro- 
priation of your deposit to the amount due on the note and made you the 
equitable owner of the note. Assuch you are entitled to the full amount col- 
lected thereon by the Receiver, and your pro rata on the $300 balance of 


your account. 





UNAUTHORIZED CHECKS DRAWN BY CONFIDENTIAL CLERK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BuFFALO, N. Y., July 5, 1901. 
Str: I authorized, in writing and verbally, the payment, by the bank I deposited with 
of checks drawn for thirty days last summer by my confidential clerk who was in charge of 
my business during my absence. This spring I discovered that the clerk has been continuing 
to draw checks on my account for hisown purposes and the bank has continued to cash them. 
Upon appealing to the bank for reimbursement the bank refuses to make good the unauthor- 
ized amount thus checked out since the first day of last October. On that date the bank 
returned my paid checks and bank book. A careful examination of the vouchers and book 
at that time would have shown unauthorized payments on the clerk’s checks which the bank 
offers to refund, but claims that by my failure to protest against them I have lost my right 
to hold the bank responsible. As was customary in my business, the comparison of these 
returned vouchers was intrusted to my confidential clerk who had drawn the checks. I had 
no knowledge of them. Can 1 hold the bank responsible for the whole amount thus drawn 
out by my clerk since the time he was authorized to draw the checks? R. 8. 
Answer.—The bank, having your written and oral instructions as to the 
limitation of the authority of your clerk in drawing on your funds, is bound 
thereby, and will not be excused for its gross negligence in paying unauthor- 
ized checks of your clerk merely because you failed to examine the returned 
checks which you had a right to presume were drawn by yourself alone. 





PRESIDENT’S CERTIFIED CHECK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: St. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1901. 
Str: A was President of a bank at , Missouri, and was authorized by the bank to 
certify checks of its depositors. He gave to his partner, in another business, his individual. 
check for $3,000 and certified the check as President of the bank. The partner cashed the 
check in Kansas City ; but upon its presentation to the bank oa which it was drawn payment 
was refused for lack of funds of the President, on deposit in the bank. Is the bank liable for 
the certification of the check by its President, the President not having had the amount 
thereof on deposit and being now insolvent ? S. A. 
Answer.—No; his authority to certify checks could not extend to checks 


drawn by himself. 

















FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN OUR CURRENCY. 





{Address of Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Governor of lowa, before the Northeastern Nebraska 
Bankers’ Association, Norfolk, Neb., April 22, 1901.] 


I have been requested to speak of national finances. I scarcely know what to 
say that will interest you. Fundamental questions, though perhaps most impor- 
tant, are too well understood by you to need amplification. 

I have listened with both pleasure and profit to the other addresses this after- 
noon, and was specially interested with one 
where the banker is spoken of as an educator. 
While I would not transform a place of busi- 
ness into a financial school, yet I thoroughly 
believe that the banker, of all men, is best 
qualified to impart sound financial theories, 
and as a nation we are financially safe only 
when the people are wisely instructed. 


QUESTION OF THE STANDARD SETTLED. 


I think I may say, without being charged 
with injecting politics into my remarks, that 
we have at least reached one vital conclusion : 
that the nation can have but one standard coin. 
It required some time to learn this, but it is well 
worth the while if we have learned it so we!! 
as never again to call it in question. During 
the heat of the discussion, and even before po- 
litical parties had expressed themselves defi- 
nitely on the subject, it was suggested, in my Hon. LESLIE M. SHAW, 
State at least, that bankers ought to remain Governor of Iowa. 
silent. I believe that bankers, of all men, 
ought to have talked. I repeat, it took a long time to learn that we could not have 
two standards. Men of excellent ability were slow to recognize that a standard coin 
is always worth the material of which it is made; that the stamp of the Govern- 
ment adds nothing to the value of the 25.8 grains of gold contained in our standard 
dollar. The Government accepts the bullion, imprints its stamp upon it without 
expense, and returns it to him who owns the bullion, worth not a penny more than 
when it was weighed in. 

It took the people a long time to learn that the man who owned a twenty-dollar 
gold piece would not exchange it at par for twenty silver dollars, when he could 
exchange the material from which the Government had coined his twenty-dollar 
gold piece for material out of which the Government stood ready to coin, without 
expense, forty silver dollars. 

It took the people a long time to realize that an irredeemable coin or piece of 
money would not maintain its parity with another coin or piece of money of the same 
denomination, unless intrinsically of the same value. Our standard coin is 25.8 
grains of gold, and it is exchangeable for the coins of any other nation according to 
their relative weights. The scales, and not the gold broker, will hereafter deter- 
mine the value of our money in the markets of the world. 
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GOLD REDEMPTION OF ALL Forms or MONEY. 


With this much settled, the next proposition, equally as important, and the log- 
ical and irresistible sequence of the first, is that every piece of money, and every- 
thing that circulates as money, must be redeemable, directly or remotely, in stand- 
ard coin. Years ago the penny was made redeemable, and because of the statutory 
provision for its redemption a piece of copper of less value than the tenth of a mill 
circulates at par, and as the equivalent of the hundredth part of 25.8 grains of gold. 
If it were not redeemable it would be worth the same as old copper as soon as its 
coinage exceeded the absorbing capacity of commerce. 

If it was originally wise to safeguard the penny by making it redeemable, upon 
what theory is the silver dollar safe without analogous legislation for its protection? 

Present provisions may be sufficient to protect the present volume of silver under 
ordinary circumstances, but so long as there is an element of doubt there is an ele- 
ment of danger, and this danger will exist in proportion as the doubt is recognized. 

Some of you may think I am treading on dangerous ground, but I am not afraid 
of any ground that is supported by facts. Error is quicksand, facts are rock. 

There is in existence no excess of pennies, and they are coined only as actually 
needed, and every penny coined is immediately absorbed, and yet, I say, to insure 
their circulation at par, it was deemed necessary to provide for their redemption. 
The same can not be said of silver. We have a volume of coined silver now in the 
vaults of the United States sufficient to fill a corn crib eight feet wide, ten feet high 
and twelve hundred and fifty feet long. This volume commerce refuses to absorb. 
In lieu thereof the Government issues a warehouse receipt, commonly called a silver 
certificate, stamps upon a piece of paper the statement that there have been deposited 
with the United States Treasurer twenty silver dollars to be paid to the bearer on 
the surrender of the receipt. But there is no provision for the exchangeability of 
either the silver or the certificate at par with gold. Under present conditions there 
is no danger in this. The balance of trade is in our favor. We sell abroad five hun- 
dred millions per annum more than we buy abroad, and this requires the importa- 
tion of five hundred millions of gold per annum or the purchase or redemption of 
five hundred millions of outstanding national, municipal or personal obligations, or 
the investment of that much money in foreign securities. The account has to be 
balanced. But these conditions may not last forever. We hold one-fifth of the 
world’s supply of gold. Suppose this balance of five hundred millions per annum 
should be settled in gold. In ten years we would have the world’s supply. It is 
needless to say it would not remain with us. Other nations would borrow or buy, 
and it would need to be exported. 

The point I make is this: as soon as we begin to export gold in any large amounts 
the timid will begin to cast about for a place of safety. Knowing that this great 
volume of silver is not exchangeable or redeemable in gold, this timid fellow may 
deem it wise to hoard a little gold against a possible danger, and the next timid fel- 
low discovering, as he looks over the reports, that some gold has been hoarded, will 
be induced to hoard also. Such conditions might start us well on the road toa 
panic. Some time, in some way, either with or without an enforced lesson, provi- 
sion will be made for the exchangeability of all our forms of money. 

Please do not understand me as saying that silver certificates should be redeem- 
able in gold; nor do I say that the National bank notes should be redeemable in 
gold. I am speaking theoretically, and not advocating any specific measure. It 
might be safe to make National bank notes legal tender and redeemable in silver certi- 
ficates; and the silver certificates redeemable in silver, if silver were redeem- 
able in gold. All I contend for is that every note signed by a solvent debtor, every 
draft on a solvent merchant, every deposit with a solvent bank, every piece of paper 
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that circulates as money, and every coin, shall ultimately be payable, redeemable or 
exchangeable in the standard coin of this country. In no other way can it be pro- 
tected from discount. Safeguard it as you may, under conditions easily conceivable 
the silver certificate or the silver coin may be at a discount, and so long as there is 
the element of danger, however remote, so long there will exist an ever-present 
cause of panic. 

BENEFITS OF THE NATIONAL BANKING SysTEM. 


I consider our National bank system one of the best in the world. It was a great 
and wise conception. Suppose it were abolished. The Government would still owe 
the debt. If the bonds were held abroad, the interest would have to be paid just 
the same, and this interest would help to settle the balance of trade, and would re- 
duce the importation of gold in proportion to its volume. A rate of interest would 
be charged higher than now. We have all noticed that, as the facility for using 
Government bonds as the basis of National bark circulation has increased, the value 
of these bonds has increased, and rates have decreased, until our Government obli- 
gations now circulate at a lower rate than the securities of any other country on the 
map. The Government could now borrow practically at one and one-half per cent. 
interest. It would probably be compelled to pay three per cent., two and one-half 
at least, but for the National bank system. Thus the people are saving something 
in interest. 

The fact that a National bank can purchase bonds that will yield one and one- 
half per cent. interest, and issue National bank currency against it, is an ever-present 
inducement to an increase of our circulation, and an ever-present attraction to capi- 
tal towards the banking business, Capital will be invested in banks so long as the 
profits to be derived from all sources are satisfactory. Thus the very interest which 
the Government pays on its bonds tends to reduce the rate of interest which the peo- 
ple are compelled to pay for the use of money. In this — the people pay the in- 
terest on the Government bonds to themselves. 


INCREASING THE BANK CIRCULATION, 


I have been asked to say something on the subject of bank circulation based on 
assets. This is not an issue in politics, nor have we any legal provision therefor. 
I shall, therefore, not attempt to defend it. Iam willing, however, to go on record 
as in favor of an elastic currency, and if I believed there was no other way to secure 
an elastic currency, other than asset currency, then I should advocate such an issue. 

I am mindful of the fact that it is claimed that an elastic currency places the con- 
trol of the volume in the hands of the bankers. Who should control the volume? 
Iam willing the railroads sha]l determine the number of cars to be used, for they 
will build cars as long as there is a demand for them. The cars of the western 
railroads are all employed when the crops are being moved ; but literally acres of 
cars stand on side-tracks retired from circulation while the crops are growing. If 
the cars could be constructed as cheaply as currency can be issued, they would be 
burned in the spring and rebuilt in the fall. 

But, as I have said, I do not believe it necessary to resort to asset banking in 
order to provide an elastic currency. I recognize a public prejudice, akin to fear, 
against a currency based on assets, and prejudice, so long as it exists, constitutes an 
element of danger, even when the thing itself, against which the prejudice lies, con- 
tains no element of danger. I believe that a graduated tax on currency based on 
Government bonds would result in elasticity. That I may make myself clear, per- 
mit an illustration, but do not understand me as advocating, or so much as intima- 
ting, the correctness of the scale of taxation I suggest. I make it only to bring out 
an idea. 

Suppose banks were permitted to issue a volume of circulation equivalent to one- 
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fourth of their capital stock, at a tax of say one-fourth per cent. - Then permit an 
increase to one-half its capital stock at one-half per cent., then to increase again to 
three-fourths at a relatively increased rate, and then to increase again to equal its 
capital stock, at one per cent. tax. I believe this would induce the banks to carry 
a larger volume of Government bonds. They are good assets, especially for banks 
with large deposits. Then instead of selling these bonds to increase its cash—its 
circulation in time of stringency—they would be kept on deposit in Washington, 
and on call an increase of circulation would be issued to be retired when not needed. 

When a Western bank now needs more circulation, more cash, it rediscounts its 
commercial paper and is compelled to redeem it at a given date, and pay a much 
higher rate. Let the banks be permitted to increase their circulation when needed, 
to be retired as soon as the demand for it ceases, and keep ever present the induce- 
ment to retire it when not needed, and elasticity is secured. 

I repeat, that currency based on assets contains, in my judgment, no element of 
danger except popular prejudice. This will vanish as the question is discussed and 
explained by those who make a study of it. ‘lhe depositor would be in no worse 
condition than now. Whenever a bank fails, the assignee finds its bankable com- 
mercial paper hypothecated. In other words it has increased its circulation by send- 
ing its assets to some other bank and borrowing circulation at a high rate of inter- 
est, and it does this even after it ceases to be solvent. It certainly would be:no 
worse to allow a Government issue after special examination. 

I think I need not spend any time in this presence defending the proposition that 
no class of our people will purposely induce a panic. Of all men, bankers have 
most cause to fear panics. No merchant fails in business without some bank suffer- 
ing thereby. No factory goes into the hands of a Receiver without having a bank 
among its creditors. The only man I ever heard say that he profited by the panic 
of 1893 was a farmer who took advantage of the depression in live stock and in farm 
lands, and drew his money out of the bank at a time when its board of directors 
were holding midnight sessions devising ways and means to escape destruction ;. 
and when good times were restored and the bank did not need his money, he was 
able to increase his deposit several fold. He told me frankly that he wished he could 
see one more panic. Gentlemen present will recall a certain bank in Chicago, in the 
summer of 1895, charging up a clean million dollars to profit and loss, its contribu- 
tion to the panic. At the rate of dividends which banks are now paying, it will 
take only fifteen years to make that back. 

Personally, I want these questions discussed by bankers. Justly the banker has 
the confidence of the community as no other man enjoys it. He is entitled to it. He 
is not a speculator. He knows his business, and when there is no politics involved, 
and when there is no fear present in the land, his customer will take his word as 
verity. Then he will go home and tell his son what the banker has told him. Do 
not be afraid to discuss these questions, gentlemen. They will bear investigation. 

We are the richest nation on earth ; we occupy the best position on the map ; 
we have more energy than any other people ; and we ought to have the best cur- 
rency inthe world. The reason why foreign goods are marked in pounds, shillings 
and pence, is because the English pound has meant, and always will mean, a defi- 
nite quantity of gold. And the reason that foreign balances, until recently, have 
been settled in draftsf{on England is because a draft on England is always payable 
in gold or its equivalent. I want these questions discussed until our people shall 
fully understand their logic, and then they will appreciate an equally stable cur- 
rency. Give the American merchant as good tools, give him equal equipment, re- 
enforce him with as safe a banking system, and he will write the prices current of 
this earth in United States money and make our financial centres the clearing-houses 
of the world. 














HISTORIC CHANGE IN THE CHARACTER OF INTEREST. 





[From Gunton’s Magazine.] 


In the evolution of industry, interest has had a very eventful career. From the 
earliest times it has been under the ban alike of philosophers, theologians, moralists, 
humanitarians and statesmen. The hand of authority is still raised against it, as 
seen in the prevalence of anti-usury laws. Even in this country interest is stilb 
limited by law, while in no country in Christendom is there any restriction on rent. 
or profits. The opposition to interest is both older and more intense than that to 
any other form of capitalistic distribution. 

This is due chiefly to the peculiarity of its early social character. Although 
economic interest is essentially of the same nature as rent and profit, being a part. 
of the surplus created by the use of capital, it differs from these in that it has a pre- 
capitalist as well as a capitalist history. 

Interest has always been identified with borrowing but not with borrowing capi- 
tal. It acquired its unsavory reputation long before it had any recognized associa- 
tion with capital, indeed before capital became a factor in general industry. While 
exacting interest for the loan of money was one of the earliest pre capitalist devices, 
a credit system of industry and capitalistic production are comparatively recent 
developments. 

In primitive times loans were made, not as now to increase the efficiency of pro- 
duction and so make the payment of interest beneficial to borrower as well as to 
lender, but money was borrowed chiefly for immediate domestic consumption and 
often under the pressure of dire distress. ‘‘ Borrowers,” says Professor Nicholson, 
‘* were not induced to borrow as a rule with the view of employing the capital so 
obtained at a greater profit, but they were compelled of necessity to borrow as a last. 
resort.” 

Since such loans yieldei no increased income, nor any income at all in fact, the 
borrowers were necessarily impoverished to the full extent of the interest exacted. 
To borrow a loaf of bread, for example, and return a loaf and a quarter would 
necessarily impoverish the borrower to the extent of a quarter of a loaf, because the 
principal borrowed was used to satisfy hunger and not to aid in producing more 
bread. All money so borrowed to secure food in times of scarcity and famine 
increased by so much the poverty of the poor. Borrowing under such circumstances 
by the needy poor was practically pawning themselves to the prosperous rich for 
the necessaries of life. It is not surprising, therefore, that under such conditions 
the spirit of justice and humanity should array itself vigorously against interest as 
an unjust exaction of the rich from the poor. That this was the case among the 
early Jews is clear from the terms of the Mosaic code forbidding usury: 

“If thou lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him 
as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him usury.”* Again: “If thy brother be waxen 
poor, and fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him. . . . Thou shalt not give 
him thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase.”+ ‘Thou shalt not lend 


upon usury to thy brother; usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of anything that is 
lent upon usury.” + 


The practice seems to have been too prevalent and too profitable for even Moses, 





* Exodus X XII, 25. + Leviticus XXV, 35, 37. 
+ Deuteronomy XXITI,19. Cf. Psalms XV,1-7. Nehemiah V, 2-5. 
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backed by divine authority, to suppress it altogether, so by way of compromise he 
limited his prohibition to the Jews in their dealings with one another, but gave them 
express permission to continue exacting usury from strangers.* Despite the 
injunction of Moses against usury it continued to be a lucrative means of exploiting 
the poor. And, under the prevalent custom of making bondage the penalty for 
debt,+ usury became a direct cause of slavery. 

A thousand years later we find the people complaining ‘‘ against their brethren 
the Jews.” Some said: ‘‘ We have mortgaged our lands, vineyards, and houses, 
that we might buy corn, because of the dearth.” Others said: ‘‘ We have borrowed 
money for the king’s tribute, and that upon our lands and vineyards . . . and, 
lo, we bring into bondage our sons and our daughters to be servants, and some of 
our daughters are brought unto bondage already: neither is it in our power to 
redeem them ; for other men have our lands and our vineyards.” t The prevalence 
of this is also shown by Job’s complaint about giving children in pledge, || and by 
the widow’s cry to Elisha that ‘‘ the creditor is come to take unto him my two sons 
to be bondmen.”§ 

Nor was this peculiar to the Jews ; similiar conditions prevailed throughout the 
ancient world. Under the Roman republic ‘‘ the insolvent debtor was either put to 
death or sold in foreign slavery beyond the Tiber.” ‘{ So also in ancient Greece. 
We are told that the Athenian like the Roman debtor had often sunk under the 
legalized oppression of his creditor into an actual slave and had from time to time 
been sold and exported. 

There is abundant evidence that this debtor-slave system with usury as its chief 
handmaid was a general feature of pre-capitalistic society. ‘‘ At Athens,” we are 
told, ‘‘up to the time of Solon an insolvent debtor became the slave of his 
creditor.” ** ‘‘ Every debtor,” says Grote,++ ‘‘ unable to fulfill his contract was 
liable to be adjudged as the slave of his creditor. . . . So severely had these 
oppressive contracts been enforced that many debtors had been reduced from free- 
dom to slavery in Attica itself—-many others had been sold for exportation—and 
some had only hitherto preserved their own freedom by selling their children.” By 
this means the population of Attica, which is estimated to have approximated 
240,000 souls, had 173,000 slaves, or about three out of every four.t{ In ancient 
India the same general system prevailed. According to Buchanan, |||| it was estab- 
lished both by law and custom that if a laborer was unable to pay his debts he or 
his wife and children became the property of the creditor. Turner found the same 
customs in Bengal.§§ 

Little wonder, therefore, that hatred of usury and usurers should be among the 
earliest phases of social discontent. The protests, often reaching to conspiracy and 
revolt, with which the leaders of the Jews and the ancient kings had to deal, arose 
from the impoverishment and slavery resulting from converting debtors into slaves, 
which was commonly the result of borrowing for bread. It was to quell the revolu- 
tion and utter disruption of Greece from this cause that led Solon to introduce his 
sweeping revolutionary reforms, chief among which was the abolition of debt and 
the slavery that had resulted therefrom. It was this which led Aristotle to condemn 
interest as unnatural and hateful on the theory that money does not breed money. 





**“*Tnto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury; but unto thy brother thou shalt not 
lend upon usury.’’ Deuteronomy XXIII, 20. | 
+Leviticus XXV, 39-50 +¢Nehemiah V,1,3,4,5. iJobXXIV,9. §&2 Kings. IV, 1. 

§ Gibbon’s ** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Vol. IV, p. 373. 
** Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXII, p. 130. ++‘ History of Greece,” Vol. I, p. 580. 
+¢ Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXII, p. 180. 
iii** Journey through the Countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar,” Vol. II, pp. 320-562. 
8§ ** Embassy to the Court of Thibet,” pp. 10-11. Cf. Ashley’s ** English Economic History.” 
Vol. II, p. 398. 
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To demand interest for money loaned to an unfortunate neighbor for ‘‘ victuals” 
was detestably oppressive. Hence he says :* 

** Usury is most reasonably detested, as the increase of our fortune arises from the money 
itself, and not by employing it to the purpose for which it was intended. For it was devised 
for the sake of exchange, but usury multiplies it. And hence usury has received a name sig- 
nifying *“* produce,” for whatever is produced is itself like its parents; and usury is merely 
money born of money; so that of all means of money-making this is the most contrary to 
nature.” 

The enmity to the Jew in Europe during the middle ages and in Russia to-day is 
due mainly to the same cause; namely, exacting interest for loans used for imme- 
diate personal purposes and not for productive investment. Clearly, every dollar of 
such interest impoverishes the borrower, and under tbe system of slavery for debt 
makes him the property of the leader. Every social instinct and ethical impulse 
naturally revolts against a system which converted what ought to have been a 
neighborly kindness into a means of oppression and slavery. 

- The censure of usury among the Jews by Moses and the prophets, its condemna- 
tion in Greece by the reforms of Solon and the philosophy of Aristotle, Roman 
legislation against it in the twelve tables and the Justinian code, and the crusade of 
canonists and schoolmen against it in the middle ages, were but the logical result of 
thirty centuries of experience. But it was experience under pre-capitalist condi- 
tions, where, as we have seen, usury meant the impoverishment and sometimes 
slavery of the borrower. 

With the division of labor and development of capitalist production a new indus- 
trial era began, in which all this was radically changed. To be sure, borrowing 
continued but under different economic conditions and from entirely different 
motives. The advent of capitalist production brought with it a new industrial class 
whose function was to furnish laborers with tools, pay them wages and assume all 
the responsibilities of the enterprise. As this system extended, employment became 
more regular and permanent and laborers lost both the motive and the means for 
extensive borrowing. In the first place, the greater regularity of income tended to 
make borrowing for mere domestic consumption less necessary, and, laborers having 
neither crops nor merchaniise to pledge, the inducement to lend them money disap- 
peared, and charity took its place, first by giving alms, encouraged by the Christian 
teaching, then enforced by the church, and finally, as now, provided by the State. 
Moreover, since capitalists who alone could give security would borrow only for 
productive purposes, they, of course, would continue to borrow only so long as the 
increased product equalled the interest paid for the loan—no other motive would 
induce the borrowing. In this way, by the mere force of industrial differentiaticn 
and development, borrowing was changed from an uneconomic to an economic basis, 
and interest became a means of increasing production instead of a device for increas- 
ing poverty. In other words, through the industrial transition of society by the 
advent of a distinctive capitalist industrial class, interest changed from an immoral 
extortion to a moral distribution of wealth. 

This transition, however, was slow and long drawn out. The progress of capi- 
talist production for centuries was too slight to give public emphasis to this econo- 
mic transition and command serious consideration for the new aspect of the subject. 
Consequently, the precapitalist theory of interest continued long into the period of 
capitalist industry. It should be remembered that for the first twelve centuries of 
the Christian era, economic theory and public policy, as well as the standards for 
personal conduct, were determined by the church. All high authority on religion 
aad philosophy was arrayed against interest for the highest ethical reasons. The 
injunctions of Moses against usury, the teachings of Aristotle on the ‘‘ barreness of 





*** Politics and Economics,’’ Book I, Chapter X, Gillies’ Translation, p. 25. 
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money,” and the Christian command to “‘ lend, hoping for nothing again,” made a 
moral bulkwark against usury, in the interest of humanity, philanthropy and neigh- 
borly kindness. 

Nor was this the only economic subject upon which the church exercised its 
authority, and, to its credit be it said, so far at least as its teachings were concerned 
the economic authority of the church was used in the interest of equity and protec- 
tion of the poor, especially in regard to prices. The masses were for the most part 
quasi-slaves. The church took an early stand against chattel slavery and always. 
resisted the pagan custom of slavery-for debt, and substituted charity for borrowing 
bread. An important economic question then was to prevent the simple freemen 
from being swindled in their purchases. Hence honest selling was made a moral 
and religious question rather than an economic one. Was it allowable, according 
to the golden rule, ‘‘ to sella thing for more than it is worth?” * For a long time it. 
was laid down as a sin to charge more for a thing than it was worth, the cost of 
production being taken as the measure of worth.+ Thus it was made sinful to sell 
a thing for more than it cost, a doctrine which, to say the least, contains a strong 
element of economic equity. 

The tendency of producers to seek a profit naturally led to a multitude of ways 
of evading this principle. Hence we find, during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, a gradual but steady modification of the doctrine that ‘‘ cost is the limit of 
price.” At the time of Thomas Aquinas it was argued that if a purchaser would 
suffer greatly for the want of a thing he might properly give the dealer a little more 
than it was worth ‘‘from good feeling,” }{ though the seller might not properly 
exactit. A little later it was argued that a man might charge more for a thing than 
it cost to provide against loss at some other time, which he was forced to incur. So, 
too, with reference to the quality of goods. On the rigid application of the golden 
rule it was at first laid down as highly sinful to sell defective goods without point- 
ing out the defects to the customer, and then this doctrine was modified so as to 
permit selling of defective goods without exposing the defect, provided the defect. 
would not cause loss to the purchaser. 

All this shows how the church, which was the sole authority on economics, 
struggled to keep business on an ethical basis and force the observance of the golden 
rule in the market. it is not surprising, therefore, that interest was kept under the 
ban long after it had ceased to be an immoral exaction. The schoolmen of the 
thirteenth century were scarcely less students of Aristotle than teachers of Christian- 
ity. Hence the doctrine that ‘‘ money is barren” and ‘‘ cannot breed money” was 
clung to as sound economic philosophy and the command to ‘‘lend, hoping for 
nothing again” was the highest Christian philanthropy. But in the industrial 
transition one important fact had occurred which made the condition of the common 
people, even in the middle ages, radically different from that in ancient Greece, Rome 
and Palestine; namely, that the element of slavery for debt had entirely disap- 
peared, and that the habit and even possibility of borrowing for food practically 
was gone. Thecapitalist had assumed the responsibility of furnishing employment. 
and paying wages, and the church had assumed the responsibility of dispensing 
charity to the needy ; so that, with the establishment of Christianity slavery for 
debt was abolished, and by the advent of the capitalist system the custom of bor-. 
rowing for bread had disappeared. 

Interest now became a matter of economic equity rather than social oppression, 
and while it was anathematized the anathema was necessarily modified as the evils 
disappeared and as the benefits became apparent. This tendency became so marked 
that by the fourteenth and particularly the fifteenth century borrowing at interest. 





+1bid. p. 138. +Ibid. p, 136 





* Ashley’s ** Economic History,” Vol. I, p. 134. 
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became an economic necessity to business and its prohibition a detriment to society. 
When the payment of interest thus became a positive benefit to both borrower and 
lender its suppression became practically impossible as well as injurious. It must 
be said in favor of the Christians that the principle has always been theoretically 
applied toall. They did not permit the Christians to take interest of strangers while 
forbidding it to their brethren, as did Moses. Yet, in the progress of events, when 


interest became a business necessity, and the church was still refusing to withdraw 
its censure, it directed its penalties for usury mainly against the Jews. It may be 
that they were the chief sinners in this respect and often exacted more than the 
‘‘pound of flesh,” but they received the penalty in the cumulative wrath of the 
Christians. 

In England, for instance, the whole nation practically turned to persecuting the 
Jews. They were hemmed in on every hand by law ; they were not allowed to hold 
real property or employ Christian servants nor even to move through the streets 
without a colored badge on their breasts to distinguish their race. They were not 
allowed to build synagogues nor eat with Christians nor act as physicians for any 
but their own race. As the culmination of this persecuting fanaticism, in 1290 all 
who would not become Christians were expelled from the country. ‘‘ Of the six- 
teen thousand,” says Green,* ‘‘who preferred exile to apostasy few reached the 
shores of France. Many were wrecked, others robbed and flung overboard. One 
shipmaster turned a crew of wealthy merchants out on a sandbank, and bade them 
call a new Moses to save them from the sea. From the time of Edward to that of 
Cromwell no Jew touched English ground.” 

Although the exacting of usury in its many offensive forms was doubtless very 
largely the cause of this hatred of the Jews, as it is now in Russia, their expulsion 
did not stop the payment of interest. On the contrary, its payment became indis- 
pensable to industry, and the doctrine of the church gradually adjusted itself to the 
persistent necessities of society. In the fourteenth century it began to be argued 
that interest might be exact+d where loss had occurred, but the loss must be proven. 
Then it was admitted that interest might be demanded to cover probable loss, and 
finally it was admitted that interest might properly be charged to compensate for 
the ‘‘ loss of opportunity” for otherwise profitably using the money. 

As industry developed and freedom advanced, political government superseded 
ecclesiastical authority in secular and particularly industrial affairs. The next step 
was to limit the amount of interest that might be taken. Under the Tudors this 
became a matter of law. The first decisive step in this direction was taken in 1545, 
the last year of Henry VIII's reign; it restricted the rate of interest to a maximum 
of ten per cent. It had previously been much higher. This to the old-fashioned 
Chri-tians seemed like legalizing what was forbidden by the word of God, and 
caused a reaction against interest, and the law was repealed in 1552 only to be re-en- 
acted twenty years later (1571), since which time interest has been legally recognized 
by the State and morally recognized by the church and economically demanded by 
society. 

Historically, therefore, the economic as well as ethical character of interest has 
undergone a complete revolution. Moses and the prophets, Solon and Aristotle, 
Aquinas and the scholastics, were right in denouncing interest as oppressive and 
immoral, because in their time it was a direct means of poverty and slavery. So, 
during the first thousand years of the Christian era, the injunction to ‘‘ lend, hoping 
for nothing again,” was the embodiment of moral philosophy and economic equity; 
but, when the new industrial era came and economic production involved borrowing 
capital for the purpose of increasing productive power, interest became helpful to 
society. Asis dwave the case, neither religion, philosophy nor law could permanent- 
ly prevail against the silent working of economic forces. Hence, when the profitable 
use of capital made the payment of interest as beneficial to borrowers as to lenders, 
it gradually and inevitably became a recognized feature of legitimate business. In 
ultimately changing its attitude on the subject the church did but follow the move- 
ment of progress, and it is economically and ethically as correct now in justifying 
interest as it was from the first to the thirteenth centuries in opposing it. Those 
who quote the sayings of Moses, Solon, Aristotle and the early Christian fathers as 
arguments against modern interest, show, like Rip Van Winkle, that they have lost 
track of time and missed the movements and metamorphoses of social progress. 
They are asking for the methods of barbarism because they understand not the 
economics of civilization. 





*** A Short History of the English People,” p. 224. 
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At the recent annual convention of the Kansas State Bankers’ Association, held 
at Lawrence May 28 and 29, C. C. K. Scoville, President of the Citizens’ State Bank, 
Seneca, presented the following report of the educational committee : 


“ Education is the watchword of the hour. Education is the modern weapon of offense 
and defense, To-day as never before in the history of the world the doctrine of ‘the survival 
of the fittest’ is being demonstrated, and in this day and generation of the highest type of 
civilization ever known to man, he who fails to reach forth his hand and grasp the opportu- 
nities of acquiring knowledge as they are offered at the present time is lost. 

R. W. Jones, Jr., President of the American National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., in a most 
excellent address recently delivered before the Commercial Club of that city, in speaking of 
the secret of prosperity and the general improvement in the business situation of the coun- 
try, says: 

‘The underlying cause of these improvements, both in methods and conditions, is to be 
found in the wisdem of the people individually; in their increase in the knowledge of self- 
government and the soundness of the financial views of a majority of the body politic.’ 

The people have and are studying carefully business conditionsand methods. It no longer 
disqualifies a man for a commercial career to be educated. Daniel Drew, at one time a lead- 
ing figure in Wall Street, in answer to the question ‘if it would have been a benefit to him as 
a business man to have been educated,’ replied: *No; it would have spoilt me.’ He gave 
expression, it is true, to a popular idea of his day, but one that is now thoroughly exploded. 

Safety lies in knowledge. Trained by study in financial affairs, the people will be able to 
reason from cause to effect and will intelligently apply the remedy. They will no longer 
grope in the dark, mistaking the light of a firefly for a star of hope, nor will they be ready to 
embrace every unproven theory asthe ignorant hypochondriac doesevery nostrum suggested. 
The establishment within the last few years by Dartmouth College of a school of administra- 
tion and finance is a move to filla popular demand. Much attention is being paid to economic 
questions, and the result must certainly be most wholesome. 


' Prize Orrers By THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Referring to the subject of the practical work of a bank a recent writer in THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE says the demand for thoroughly trained and educated bankers and the opportuni- 
ties for advancement in the profession of banking were never so great as they are now; and 
that there is a general tendency on the part of bank managers and employees to take advan- 
tage of this situation and to fit themselves more adequately for the proper discharge of their 
duties. 

To meet this demand for more thorough information on all matters relating to practical 
banking and in order to bring out new and practical ideas for promoting the efficiency of 
bank clerks and officers and improving the management of banks, the publishers of that 
magazine have offered cash prizes amounting to $1,050, to be awarded to the authors of the 
best papers on the practical work of a bank, the papers to be prepared on a general line under 
topics laid out about as follows: 

Banking rulesand customs. Collectiondepartment. Discounts. Loansand investments. 
Bookkeeping for city and country banks. Increasing the efficiency of the working force. 
Embezzlements and defalcations. Increasing the net earnings. 

This competition is open to all bank clerks, junior and senior officers and bank managers 
in the United States. 

It has occurred to your educational committee, whose report this paper is supposed to 
embody, that much good might be accomplished in our own State if a line of work similar to 
the foregoing could be instituted and successfully carried out under the fostering care and 
encouragement of this association. 

Recognizing the truth and importance of some of the principles already hinted at in this 
paper, the officers of this association recently appointed this educational committee, intend- 
ing that their duties should be to report to this convention a possible line of work that might 
ultimately prove beneficial to the banking interests of Kansas and especially to the younger 
members of our fraternity and if possible to lead the thought of this meeting into channels 
of practical value and interest. 
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BETTER TECHNICAL TRAINING NEEDED. 


That as a profession we are lacking in both technical and practical training, goes without 
saying. It is astonishing how few in number of the managers of our Kansas banks ever had 
either practical or technical training for the important positions they now occupy. There 
are thirteen managers of banks in my county, and of these only two or three had any consids 
erable training for their responsible positions before assuming the duties now imposed upon 
them. Such a conditions of things is prohibited by law in other professions. ‘Take for 
instance the lawyers, doctors, pharmacists, teachers, and in our neighboring State of Missouri 
even the barbers, and they must have a specified technical and practical training and experi- 
ence before being allowed to practice their respective callings. But without let or hindrance 
the farmer, the lawyer, the doctor, the teacher, the preacher, and perchance the barber also, 
are allowed to step into this most important of professions and proceed to manage the finan- 
cial interests of the communities in which they live, often to the everlasting regret of a large 
proportion of the people with whom they come in contact. 

In my humble judgment if there is any one business, profession or calling which in the 
very nature of things demands a trained mind, it is the business of banking; and if this be 
true, is it not well for us to consider, and if possible put into practice, some of the methods 
which will lead up to a better knowledge of our business and render more efficient and suc- 
cessful the services of those who are to assume these responsibilities in the coming years? 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK CLERKS. 


The American Bankers’ Association has been wrestling with this problem for some time, 
and in consequence of their labors along this line a scheme has been evolved which is known 
as the American Institute of Bank Clerks. In furtherance of the plan a number of the lead- 
ing financiers and authors on economic questions in this country have agreed to lend their 
aid and assistance to the work proposed. The parent organization is to be located in New 
York city, while its ramifications will extend to every city of considerable size within the 
United States and in which branches will be organized and established, to be known as chap- 
ters. Opportunity will be furnished to those not able to attend in person to avail themselves 
of the benefits of a course of study through correspondence, and in this way every young man 
in the country will be able to receive instruction that will be to him of the utmost import- 
ance. 

I apprehend this work will prove most comprehensive and far-reaching in its effects, and 
that it will eventually be the means of fitting thousands of young men for successful banking 
careers who otherwise would have remained in complete obscurity. 

To the practical bank manager who has for years had in his employ young men striving to 
master the details of the banking business 1t is easy to comprehend the incalculable benefit- 
accruing to a student who carefully and conscientiously undertakes any considerable portion 
of the work as laid out in the prospectus of the institvte. 

One of the banes to a successful career in the business life of to-day is the unseemly haste 
with which our young men aspire to become bank managers, More study, more preparation, 
a greater desire to master details and to become entirely competent, are the things needful 
for our young men. 

I sincerely trust that every banker within the sound of my voice, remembering how much 
better it would have been for him personally could he have received such a course of train- 
ing as is here offered, will feel it incumbent upon himself to try to interest the young men 
under his charge in the scheme so admirably outlined and set forth by the American Institute 
of Bank Clerks. 

Our worthy secretary has suggested to me that another of the objects to be obtained by 
the appointment of this educational committee was to awaken a general interest in this con- 
vention along the line as set forth in this paper, and also that different members of this asso- 
ciation might feel it incumbent upon themselves to take some part in the discussion of this 
question which is so important to us all. Your committee therefore trusts that the sugges- 
tions so briefly outlined in this report may be the means of furnishing additional impetus to 
a movement which shall finally grow and culminate in furnishing a higher degree of educa- 
tion, ability and practical training to the young men who are soon to take our places as the 
managers of the financial institutions of our great State.”’ 








Best and Most Practical.—Wm. E. Holloway, attorney for the National Building and 
Loan Association, Montgomery, Ala., writes as follows, under date of June 28, regarding 
PATTEN’S PRACTICAL BANKING: 

**It is the best and most practical book of its class that I have ever seen.” 
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NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD AT BUFFALO, JUNE 20, 21 AND 22. 





The eighth annual convention of the New York State Bankers’ Association met 
at the Niagara Hotel, Buffalo, Thursday morning, June 20, and was called to order 
by President John B. Dutcher. The proceedings were opened with prayer by the 
Right Reverend William D. Walker, Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Western 
New York. 

President Dutcher then delivered the following address : 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JOHN B. DUTCHER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the New York State Bankers’ Association—I appreci- 
ate it as no ordinary honor to have been elected President of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association. 

On the assembling of this our eighth annual convention I am pleased to meet and greet 
so many of the members of our association, and am more than gratified that we are favored 
with the attendance of so many ladies. The interest taken by them in our organization has 
materially contributed to its success. j 

We meet to-day under more favorable auspices than at any of our previous meetings, 
with a united and prosperous country, with every department of industry and trade in a 
healthy and flourishing condition, and the majority of our people are happy and contented. 

I congratulate you that we are meeting in this beautiful city, at the gateway of our in- 
land sea, at the request of a people who had the courage, energy and the capital to under- 
take and carry to completion such a magnificent enterprise as the Pan-American Exposition. 


REFORM IN METHODS OF TAXATION. 


For a number of years one of the most important questions considered in our annual 
conventions has been the subject of the equalization of the taxes imposed upon and paid by 
the banks and trust companies of this State. A committee on taxation has been annually 
appointed by this association, and they have endeavored to secure the Jegislation demanded 
and required. At our last annual meeting my predecessor, in his address, recommended that 
another committee of the same nature be appointed by the convention, or that the same 
committee be continued to agitate this question until satisfactory results were obtained. 
The convention wisely disposed of the question by continuing the same committee, and the 
result has proved that no mistake was made by such action. 

Without detracting from any member of this taxation committee, I want to say that [ 
think this association is under more obligations than a debt of gratitude to its able and effi- 
cient chairman, Mr. Charles Adsit, who, at the sacrifice of his personal interests has, with un- 
tiring energy and perseverance, finally accomplished the desired result. 

It may not be best at this time, but if not now, at some time in the near future, action 
should be taken to secure legislation that will require the trust companies doing banking 
busipess to be placed upon the same basis as the banks, compelling them to carry the same 
reserve as the banks are compelled to carry. 

Mr. Adsit, the chairman of the taxation committee, will, in its order, and in detail, pre- 
sent to you his report. 


PROSPERITY OF THE BANKING INSTITUTIONS OF THE STATE, 


Our organization now numbers 448 banks, an increase of twenty-seven since our last an- 
nual meeting. 

The secretary and treasurer will, in their order, submit to you their reports in detail. 

We have in our State 537 National and State banks, with a capital, including their surplus 
and undivided profits, of two hundred and fifty-six millions, and their deposits are over 
thirteen hundred and twenty-one millions of dollars, and the Savings banks have deposits 
amounting to over nine hundred and forty-seven millions, with a surplus based on the mar- 
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ket value of their securities of over one hundred and eighteen millions, and if reduced to 
their par value, over seventy millions of dollars. 

These enormous figures demonstrate the responsibility and influence of these institutions 
in the commerce and business of our State; they speak eloquently for the financial ability 
and strength of our imperial commonwealth, New York. The money thus handled and ad- 
ministered by the banks represents only a fraction of the transactions of which the capital 
and deposits are the basis. Only about five per cent. of the exchanges of these great mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, agricultural and trading people of New York is done with cash ; 
ninety-five per cent. is carried on by the credit facilities afforded by the banks. 


SERVICES OF BANKERS IN BEHALF OF SOUND MONEY. 


It has been popular in recent years, in certain sections of the country, to attack the 
banks as the oppressors of the community, and to represent them as sucking the life-blood 
out of labor and its products. Happily, our State has been too enlightened to join in this 
feeling or to inaugurate any crusade. I wonder what would have been the effect upon the 
Western and Southern States which were so hostile, if they had succeeded. The banks of 
that territory closed, and banking facilities removed, would have produced business stagna- 
tion and industrial paralysis. The towns would have dried up and the country would have 
been partly depopulated. 

Bankers rarely receive any praise for their work, but in our annual meetings-we can 
congratulate ourselves on the honesty and ability with which vast sums of money have been 
safeguarded and handled. The money lost by the people in banks is an infinitesimal amount 
of their aggregate capital and deposits. 

Our association and kindred ones in other States, and the national organization, have 
done good work in education. The banks have with unanimity, courage and energy, fought 
all forms of depreciating the currency. They have broken loose from party associations of 
a life to fight for sound money. As students of finance, as well as practical men of business, 
they knew that a dishonest dollar meant national bankruptcy, ruin to individual credit and 
a blow at regular and remunerative employment in every department of industry. The 
bankers opposed the politicians by meetings, pamphlets, literature and the press; converted 
the people first, and then the conversion of the politicians was easy. It is to the efforts of 
the banks and the work of their associations that at last the Government of the United 
States cannot be compelled by speculators to suspend specie payments, and its gold reserve 
placed beyond accident or attack. 

Our meeting this year marks the placing upon the statute books of the laws we have 
framed so often and which have been so often defeated or amended so as to greatly impair 
their value. Never discouraged nor disheartened, we have renewed at each session of Con- 
gress our appeals, and in the recesses of Congress kept up our work of general education. 
While at first a large majority of the people were hostile to our views, it is now safe to say 
that four-fifths of the people are happy as we are that the gold standard isestablished by law. 


BENEFITS OF THE ASSOCIATION AND ITS WORK. 


Our annual meetings and the meetings of the various groups in our association have been 
of great benefit to all our members; the exper.ence of each has added to the ability of all to 
handle the problems presented daily to the President and Cashier. The larger opportunities 
and greater facilities for improving our business and escaping its dangers, which are ac- 
quired by the officers of the banks in cities, in the papers and discussions here, are of the 
greatest value to the country banks. The friendships and acquaintances formed at these 
gatherings are among the best memories of the year to those hard-worked and often poorly- 
paid bank officers, who find in our conventions rest, recreation and instruction. 


The report of the treasurer was then called for, and was read as follows : 


REPorRT oF J. F. THompson, TREASURER. 


To the President and Members of the New York State Bankers’ Association: 
Gentlemen—As treasurer of the New York State Bankers’ Association, I herewith submit 
my report of receipts and disbursements for the year ending June 30, 1901 : 


At the date of the last annual convention, July 12, 1900, my predecessor 
in office reported the amount On hand @S............-ccccccccccccccccces $3,969.63 
It appears that it has been the habit of the retiring treasurers of this 
body to pay all outstanding convention and other expenses, turning 
over the balance to the incoming treasurer. Pursuing that plan, 
there was disbursed from the balance reported, upon thirty-four 
vouchers approved by the retiring chairman of the council of admin- 


PE kécackbsSnchbu. Sotoddaecéandseterdeokecsdeedseteeceoesessbacshiesde 2,991.35 
Which acts were subsequently approved by the present council of admin- 
istration, leaving an actual] cash fund Of............ cece ccccccccccees $978.28 


Which was placed in my hands on August 13, 1900. 
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Since that date I have received: 


ee es ee  . . . o crectcetnenauedssdedanetean tandotseneuseseens $5,410.00 
From the New York Clearing-House, on account of expenses of our tax- 

ation committee this year and in the past..........ccsccccecccccccceeees 6,500.00 

Making total receipts.............secseeees al dae RSE Oe TOO $12,888.28 

Of this amount I have disbursed upon approved vouchers................ 6,133.97 

nn ot nd os ccna abesoneseseasehaeet $6,754.31 


Vouchers amounting to $223 were for 1900 convention expenses, which, 

added to the bills under that head paid by the former treasurer, make 

the total cost of the convention last year..........ccceeeeescecceecceees $3,214.35 
This includes printing secretary’s report of the proceedings. 


Out of the disbursements I have made, $629.50 is chargeable to the previous administra- 
tion, $600 of that amount being account taxation committee. 


A classification of the total disbursements shows as follows: 


I ss os rs cena cisaneeeneeseneddeubbbudssbesseeper $3,214.35 
Ls. 6 sain a uh bid cedaasenebhad seleadendecosesbossh 300.91 
i cb Lababeienaetaeshaseksteedeaseneens eseeee 197.50 
a 2a a a ds akc emenésednateddvbenaseesoiabaeeeeee 3,845.74 
Preliminary expenses, 1901 CONVENTION..........cccccccccccccccccccccccccess 219.82 


By a resolution of the council of administration, adopted January 12, 
1901, the treasurer was directed to pay to the several groups $3 per 
each paid member. Payments were as follows: 





TEE Tee De a ee SP ep TE Ee PP ER $162 
Pein cons caeddnanne bedeasebdedistbeneunstebbbbdues cneediemessee 81 
i a a a lis an een ees eee 102 
a i i i il a a 186 
TE SAS aa nee ve RS Na Ey En ENE re OR rE 234 
a la a ial ee al 117 
TIT i iain eehiied Rand dn eee Reeeee epee eanaieentoaaniadennben 126 
I nasi adic ta hci ian Ui anna ck ii nts oe arms babies Metadata elena 339 =: 11,347.00 
Total disbursements since July 12, 1900.......... ccc cccccccccecccccees $9,125.32 
The total membership to-day is 451, divided as follows: 
Ge cscasdccdecevsccccses eesosnsaceseres eh SEE © en ccnccdccnedcessedscdocneseseences 78 
 itnacadeksucstntens seneedesese ee 27 SN ic cndcsdknaeecdedsecedesssensenvese 39 
Gs cddnbnedcuéseudkedensdienennnnes 34 I UT ob nundesscodeesbaddsonssucesece 42 
GT kGanadcddécncocdstcinetesodadieuenn 62 | ee Sebbedstdeecteeeneeses 113 
NG eS AES A OR EE OTE Poe NEY MAIR LT TA POSE PINES “449 
PE basin bedcdndsvccevdeeescsasccccksavenicacecaceseveséaneeee Stdccensdecdooseesooneede 2 
aE a rn ee en NE Ne TT ee eT Oe ee ETT 451 


An increase of thirty members during the past year. 


PRESIDENT DuTCHER: I am very happy to hear that there are still new mem- 
bers coming into the fold. I was not aware of it when I got up to make my address. 
I am very glad to know that such is the case, however. This report of the treasurer 
will take the usual course, by being referred to an audit committee, and I would 
name as such committee, T. Ellwood Carpenter, of Westchester, and E. O. Eldredge, 
of Tioga, who will audit this report and report »ack to the convention. 

The next business in order is the report of the secretary. 


REPoRT OF B. W. WELLINGTON, SECRETARY. 


Mr. President and Members of the New York State Bankers’ Association—Your secretary 
respectfully reports as follows: There have been held three meetings of the council of ad- 
ministration during the past year. 

The first was assembled at the Hotel Manhattan, New York city, September 14, 1900, Pres- 
ident Dutcher presiding, and representatives of all the several groups present. 

This communication under date of July 30, 1900, was presented : 

“We, the undersigned members of the Council of Administration of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, appreciating the labor performed during the past year by Mr. Charles 
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Adsit, chairman of the committee on taxation, and believing that he should continue the 
work so well begun, hereby pledge our support to the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the sum of $100 per month be paid Mr. Adsit for his services in connection 
with the work of said committee, from January 1, 1900.” 


[Signed] H. C. BREWSTER, J. H. DERIDDER, 
A. D. BISSELL, E. O. ELDREDGE, 
W. I. TABER, H. BERNARD COOMBE, 
T. ELLWOOD CARPENTER, WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
JOHN B. DUTCHER, J. KF. THOMPSON, 
LEwIs J. CLARK, E. F. JOHNSON. 


Acting on this recommendation and obedient to the command of plain duty, the council 
unanimously passed the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That the sum of $100 per month be paid Mr. Charles Adsit for his services in 
connection with the work of the committee on taxation, said salary to date from January 
1, 1900.” 

Matters of minor importance were brought before the meeting and acted upon. 

The second meeting of the council of administration was held at the Hotel Manhattan, 
New York city, January 12, 1901. 

At this meeting the dates for the annual convention were fixed for June 20, 21 and 22, at 
Buffalo. 

The appointment of a committee on education to act with a like committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association was referred to the president, with power. 

The President appointed, subsequently, as such committee, J. F. Thompson, New York 
city; E. A. Groesbeck, Albany; J. G. Cannon, New York city. 

A resolution was passed that the treasurer be authorized to pay to the chairman of each 
of. the several] groups three dollars per member of the respective groups for all members who 
have paid, or who may hereafter pay, during the year, their annual dues, 

Upon motion of Mr. Griswold the following resolution was unanimously passed : 

“We, the council of administration of the New York State Bankers’ Association, do 
hereby respectfully request Congress to repeal paragraph 1, section 2 of the War Revenue 
Law of 1898, thereby removing the special tax on capital and surplus employed by banks and 
bankers ; said tax, although burdensome, having been thus far cheerfully paid because of the 
Government’s necessities. Now that the necessity therefor has ceased we earnestly and re- 
spectfully urge the removal of the tax, believing that justice and right will be better sub- 
served by the repeal of this section rather than that of any other of the War Revenue Act.”’ 

The secretary was instructed to send copies of the resolution to the secretary of the 
American Bankers’ Association and to the chairman of the proper committees of Senate and 
House. 

Mr. Adsit, of the committee on taxation, gave the council full information as to the work 
that had been done and the unexpected difficulties encountered. The committee was of the 
opinion that Mr. Frank M. Eastman ought to be employed to gather certain statistics to be 
used in Albany before the Legislature. 

Upon motion of Mr. Bissell it was moved that, 

** Whereas, We have entire confidence in Mr. Adsit and this committee, and believing 
that the matter should be left with the committee with power to act in the premises; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the committee be authorized to employ Mr. Eastman or anybody else they 
think proper, and to incur such expense as, in their judgment, may be necessary to attain the 
end in view.” 

This was carried unanimously. 

The third meeting of the council of administration was held in Buffalo, June 20, 1901. 

(The secretary then read reports from the several groups, showing generally an increase 
in the membership and interest. A number of meetings were held during the year, and ad- 
dresses were made in many instances by distinguished bankers and financiers.) 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE SEVERAL GROUPS. 


The present membership of the association is 448, a gain of twenty-seven during the year. 
The total includes 246 National banks, 156 State and forty-six private. The membership is 
distributed as follows: 

Group I has at present a membership of fifty-four; twenty National, thirty-one State 
and three private, a gain of five over last year. The incorporated banks of this group repre- 
sent a capital of $6,997,000, a surplus and undivided proffts of $5,959,000 and a deposit of $58,- 
904,000. Possibly there are twelve eligible banks in this group not members of the association. 


GroupP II has a membership of twenty-six, a gain of one over last year; eleven National, 
ten State and five private. The incorporated banks represent a capital of $2,605,000, surplus 
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and undivided profits of $2,165,000, and deposits of $20,725,000. In this group there are eleven 
banks not members that are possibly eligible. 


GRovpP III has a membership of thirty -four, a gain of one during the past year; twenty 
National, ten State and four private. The incorporated banks represent a capital of $2,900,- 
000, surplus and undivided profits of $1,797,000, and deposits of $14,928,800. There are in this 
group thirteen (possibly) eligible banks not members of the association. 


GROUP IV has a membership of sixty-two, the same membership as last year; forty-nine 
National, ten State and three private. Capital $7,658,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$5,410,000, and deposits of $32,865,000. There are thirty-two eligible banks in this group not 
members. 

GROUP V has a membership of seventy-eight, a gain of thirteen during the year; sixty- 
one National, fourteen State and three private, representing a capital of $9,928,000, surplus 
and undivided profits of $8,211,000, and deposits of $62,943,000. There are twenty-three eligi- 
ble banks in this group not members. 

Group VI hasa membership of forty; thirty-two National, eight State, a loss of three 
during the year. Capital represented is $3,858,000, surplus and undivided profits $2,416,000, 
and deposits $14,078,000. There are twenty-one eligible banks in this group not members. 


GroopP VII has a membership of forty-two, a loss of two during the year; nine National, 
thirty-three State, representing a capital of $4,297,000, surplus and undivided profits $4,847,- 
000, and deposits $38,270,000. There are four eligible banks not members, 


GrRovuP VIII has a membership of 112, a gain of twelve during the year; forty-four Na- 
tional, forty State, twenty-eight private,the incorporated banks representing a capital of 
$67,103,000, a surplus and undivided profits of $90,048,000, and deposits of $1,028,026,000. Other 
than private banks there is but one bank not a member eligible for membership in Group 
VIII. 

By comparison to realize somewhat the enormous latent power represented by the New 
York State Bankers’ Association it may be well to point out that the aggregate deposits of 
the incorporated banks, members of the association, by 250 millions exceed the obligations of 
the Division of Issue of our Federal Treasury. On the contrary they are less than the capi- 
tal of the United States Steel Corporation. ‘* Weare big, we are little.” 

The important work done by our association during the past year was before the Legis- 
lature at Albany. The history of the clean, hard-fought battle is known to many of you. 
Notwithstanding a predisposition on the part of the Legislature to believe banks were 
already too well treated in the matter of taxation, Mr. Adsit and his confreres on the com- 
mittee on taxation presented an array of facts that compelled consideration and ultimately 
controverted the existing prejudice against banks. 

Statistics were accumulated by dint of the hardest sort of work by the committee, and 
too much cannot be said in commendation of the zeal and masterful ability displayed by the 
members of the committee on taxation. 

It may be proper to say, according to the testimony of a leading member of the commit- 
tee on taxation, that the Governor and the Senators having the matter of tax revision in 
charge were strong, hard-headed, brainy men, always disposed to be fair and ever searching 
for truth and justice. 

The compliment paid our constructive statesmen was a high one, and merited. It may be 
we are too prone to believe differently concerning lawmakers. 

To reiterate, the important work done by the New York State Bankers’ Association has 
been accomplished by the committee on taxation. 

At the meeting of the council on June 20, 1901, the treasurer reported that among the re- 
ceipts he had received from the New York Clearing-House, on account of expenses of the 
taxation committee this year and in the past, the sum of $6,500. It was stated in the council 
that the intention of the clearing-house committee was to devote $1,500 of that sum to par- 
tially compensate Mr. Adsit for the personal services that he had performed in connection 
with the committee work. The council unanimously, in view of this fact, appropriated the 
sum of $2,500 to Mr. Adsit, as a mere earnest of their appreciation of his unremitting work. 


PRESIDENT DutTcHER: This report will take the usual course—be spread upon 
the minutes and printed in the proceedings of our convention. The next business 
in order seems to be the nomination of officers, and if there are no remarks to make 
the secretary will call the roll of the groups for the presentation of candidates for 
the office of president. 

THE SECRETARY: Group No. 1. 

W. C. CoRNWELL, of Buffalo: Mr. President, I wish to place in nomination for 
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the high office of president of this association a man who is the choice of the Buffalo 
bankers, the choice of Group No. 1, and I think when we come to have an election 
you will find that he is the choice of this association. I do not need to eulogize him. 
I have only to mention hisname. You all know him. He is prominent in this as- 
sociation in other ways than by his towering figure. He stands for good business 
industry at home, and in the work of this association, for kind fellowship, and he is 
one of the most popular men I have ever met. When he looks you in the eye and 
takes you by the hand you begin to smile because you know that what he has to 
say will interest you, is to the point and will amuse and cheer you, and I say all 
hail to a man who scatters sunshine. Mr. President, I nominate for the office of 
president for the ensuing year Mr. Arthur D. Bissell, of Buffalo. 

Mr. Bissell’s nomination was warmly seconded by George Sandrock, of Buffalo ; 
also, on behalf of the various groups, by C. C. Woodworth, of Rochester; Judge 
Seymour Dexter, of Elmira; G. K. Betts, of Syracuse ; Hon. George B, Sloan, of 
Oswego; E. A. Groesbeck, of Albany; J. T. Smith, of Fishkill; Hon. 8. M. Gris- 
wold, of Brooklyn, and Gen. A. C. Barnes, of New York. 

PRESIDENT DvuTCHER : Is there anything further to be said? If not, the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Bissell seems to be unanimous. Unless there are some objections I 
shall so announce it, and at the time of our election he will be voted for as your next 
president, and I am free and frank to say that I think you have made a most capital 
choice. 

The next business in order is the nomination of vice-president. The groups will 
be called in their order. 

THE SECRETARY: Group I (no response.) Group II. 

C. C. WoopwortH, of Rochester: Mr. President, we have been looking around 
the State to find a man who we think would fill the position of vice-president of this 
association with as much credit to the association and with as much good will to the 
members as Mr. Bissell will perform the duties of president, and we think that way 
down in the eastern part of the State we have found the man—a man who has, since 
the organization of the association, been always active, willing to lend a hand, al- 
ways ready with good judgment, who is here to-day and is always at our conven- 
tions ; a man who is as well fitted for president of this association as any of us, and 
we hope some time or other may become that president, but at the present time the 
place for himis the vice-presidency ; and I take pleasure in nominating for that po- 
sition Mr. 8. M. Griswold, of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Griswold’s nomination was unanimously seconded by the various groups. 

Nominations for treasurer were called for, and John H. DeRidder, of Saratoga 
Springs, placed in nomination Frank E. Howe, Cashier of the Manufacturers’ 
National Bank, of Troy. His nomination was also seconded by the several groups. 

Upon nominations being called for the office of secretary, J. T. Sawyer, of 
Waverly, renominated B. W. Wellington, of Corning. Mr. Wellington declined on 
account-of other duties requiring his entire attention. 

Considerable discussion followed, Mr. Sawyer favoring the election of a secretary 
for a longer term than one year. President Dutcher concurred in this view, and 
also thought the secretary should be compensated for his services. Mr. Sawyer 
and Mr. Wellington also favored the idea of compensation, the latter stating, how- 
ever, that the matter of compensation was not considered by him in declining to be ~ 
a candidate for re-election. 

Charles Adsit, of Hornellsville, and J. C. Estelow, of Oxford, were named, but 
their names were afterwards withdrawn, they being unwilling to accept the office, 
and the selection of a candidate for secretary was referred to the council of adminis- 
tration. 
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SECOND DAY’S SESSION, FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 1901. 


PRESIDENT DuTCHER: The convention will please be in order. I am requested 
to announce, by the council of administration, who were instructed yesterday to 
select a candidate for the office of secretary of this association, that they met this 
morning and unanimously agreed to present the name of Mr. T. Ellwood Carpenter, 
of Mount Kisco, and have also recommended that he be allowed a salary of $1,000 a 
year, which is to cover all expenses of the office. Consequently, Mr. Carpenter to- 
morrow on the election of officers, will be voted for for the office of secretary. 

We have with us here to-day a distinguished gentleman, who is known by repu- 
tation probably to allof you. He is to deliver us an address on the Pan-American 
Exposition. I take pleasure in introducing to you the Hon. W. I. Buchanan, Direc- 
tor-General of the Pan-American Exposition. 


ADDREss OF Hon. W. I. BucHanan, Drrector-GENERAL PAN-AMERICAN Expo- 
SITION. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—Attempting to talk to a body of bankers, upon 
this particular subject at least, recalls to my mind an interview I once had with a very smal] 
body of bankers, at which | endeavored to explain at some length and with such force as I 
could present the qualifications of a scheme that I desired to float, and I recall the answer ; 
it comes to my mind particularly as being apt in connection with this subject. The President 
of the bank, to whom I was elaborating this subject, said that if my securities were half as 
good as my argument, there would be no difficulty. I feelinso far as thissubject is concerned 
that has been set aside for me that the “‘security”’ is before all of you and [ doubt whether 
any argument is necessary at all. I feel that in so far as the exposition is concerned it is cer- 
tainly unnecessary for me to say anything whatever with regard toit. It is an accomplished 
fact. It is there, it is a thing which all of you can enjoy. 

I recall, in connection possibly with the subject of the exposition and its relation to the 
interests represented by you gentlemen, the story told of a Dictator of Bolivia—Mel- 
gerejo. Melgerejo was a revolutionary soldier, and in the early period of the history of the 
Republic of Bolivia, he was at the head of a revolutionary body attempting to gain control 
of the Government. For some time war had been waged between this revolutionary leader 
and the Government with varying chances of success, and one day, in Lapaz, very much to 
the surprise of everyone, Melgerejo appeared in the plaza of the city, mounted, in full uni- 
form, with an aide de camp, mounted also, and rode up to the Government house unattended, 
with the exception of his aide de canp. Everyone was pretty joyous, because they believed 
and felt that he had come in to surrender and that peace was in sight. He went up the steps 
of the Government house, requested to see the President, was immediately ushered into the 
presence of the ruler of the country, and in the course of some five minutes, or less possibly, 
appeared on the plaza with evidences of the decapitation of the President, and proclaimed 
himself Dictator of Bolivia. 

This was no ordinary man, and [ am telling the story to illustrate possibly some of the 
possibilities that exist in finance. At that time the money of Bolivia was the common money 
current throughout all of the Spanish-American countries, the Spanish ounce being the basis 
and the silver being the Peruvian sol, all of it of the standard weight and standard fineness 
and good in any one of the Spanish colonies, or practically throughout the world. Mel- 
gerejo was considerable of a financier himself, and conceived the idea that it did not 
require any very elaborate amount of gray matter to float a currency that was stable and 
that was at par, so Melgerejo undertook to accomplish something in the way of finance which 
was at that time new. He prepared two coins of silver and by decreasing their weight and 
debasing their fineness he proposed to accomplish something in finance which would be cred- 
itable to him. These coins were minted or put in circulation at par. Very much to his surprise 
there were people who objected to taking them at par, and in that country they had certain 
methods for making effective legislation which are not common to our own countries and 
which have disappeared in all of those as well. After the merchants had declined for a num- 
ber of days to take these new coins of Melgerejo’s he called in four of them and asked them 
why. They told him that the reason was that they were not of standard weight and not of 
standard fineness and that they would not pass current in other countries and could not be 
used by them in exchange. He said to them that those coins had been minted by his order and 
direction and that they were to pass at par and be current in Bolivia, and hed esired to know 
whether they proposed to take them. They said that they did not. The funerals of three of 
them were attended within a day or two, and the coins passed current thereafter. This was 
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but short-lived, however, because in a little while Melgerejo, very much to his surprise, found 
that all of his own debased coins were in Bolivia and all of the standard coins that had been 
current in the country went outin exchange. Thecoins from that time forward were known 
as ** melgerejos.”’> They were finally taken out of circulation in the Argentine Republic and 
in Chili, certainly within the last ten years, and are now curios in the financial world. This 
illustrates, as I said, an incident in the financial life of some of those countries. 


EXTENSION OF AMERICAN COMMERCE AND BANKING IN LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


The underlying idea of this exposition was and is to bring about a better knowledge and 
a more intimate acquaintance with the peoples of the Americas, to extend and broaden their 
commerce and to make each of the peoples of the three Americas more thoroughly and more 
intimately acquainted with the products and resources of each country and more familiar 
with their peoples. 

I believe that one of the chief reasons why the United States has not more commerce in 
Latin-America than it has is owing to our lack of familiarity with the Spanish language. 
Personally I have at least one hobby; I hope every person has one, because I like to feel that 
lam not lonesome, I believe that every boy in this country should have an opportunity in 
the public schools of the United States to-day, if he so desires, to acquire the rudiments of 
the Spanish language. That, I believe, is certainly truer to-day than it ever has been, To- 
day, south of the United States, there are 45.000,900 of people whose language is the Spanish 
tongue; the laws of all of these countries are written in the Spanish tongue; you cannot 
appear in court except by a Spanish document; you can have no business intercourse of any 
moment except by the use of that tongue; and it does seem to me that when we take into 
consideration the fact that we have within the past two or three years now acquired posses- 
sions in which that tongue is to-day and has been for centuries the dominant one, that it is 
no more than ordinary common business foresight that we shouid acquire that idiom and be 
able to express ourselvesinit. This is certainly true of your own business and of commerce 
asa whole. I have had the pleasure and it has been a great satisfaction to me during some 
seven years’ residence in one of the South American countries, to have given considerable 
attention to the banking interests there and to what was being done and how it was being 
done, and what I shall say of the one country can be said equally of a number of others. I 
want to speak just for a moment of banking in the Argentine Republic. There are fourteen 
banks in that country, the larger number being branches of foreign banking institutions, the 
largest one being the Bank of the River Plate. That bank has one million five hundred 
thousand pounds capital, of which nine hundred thousand pounds, as I now recall it, were 
paid in; it has eleven branches in Buenos Ayres alone; they had, when I left there two years 
ago, one hundred and sixteen employees in their branch there. They carry, in that one 
one branch, an average of five millions of gold, a daily balance, and of sixty millions of paper 
money. Asa foreign banking institution they are not obliged to render accounts to the 
national Government, as banks are that are organized under the national law; they are free 
to do their business as they may see fit; they report only to their home institution in London; 
and, to show you that there is no weeping nor gnashing of teeth when some young bride is 
given a few shares of the London and River Plate Bank stock as a wedding gift. let me say 
that that bank has paid, for the last fifteen years, to my knowledge, never less than twenty 
per cent. dividend and as high as twenty-seven percent. We to-day haven’t a bank in the 
City of Buenos Ayres nor in the Argentine Republic nor in all of South or Central America— 
not one single, solitary banking institution which can draw a draft upon the city of New 
York. Drafts are drawn on New York in almost all of those countries, but they are drawn 
upon the agents of the foreign banking institutions that are located in New York. 

Now, it is utterly impossible for any great amount of satisfactory business to be done by 
Americans in those countries where your means for ascertaining the credit of concerns do- 
ing business there must be secured from foreign corporations. An English bank, a German 
bank or a French bank located abroad has its own methods and its own ideas as to what con- 
stitutes credit, and their ideas and their methods with regard to establishing the stability or 
the credit of a business house there are entirely different from those of you gentlemen here 
who are accustomed to banking in this country. An American institution, writing to one of 
those banks as to the credit or status of a concern there receives an answer written in Span- 
ish from a concern that is not in touch with American methods of banking or is not in touch: 
with American methods of credit, and, as a result, the whole tenor and course of that busi- 
ness is unsatisfactory. In addition to that, times come, as they did come while I was there at 
one time, to the humiliation of every man in this country, when you walk up to a banking 
institution with a letter of credit drawn upon as solvent an institution as there is in this 
country, simply drawn in United States dollars, and are politely told that they are buying no 
exchange on the United States for the present. That sort of an intimation, that inability on 
the part of our own people to take care of themselves abroad, is, to my mind, one of the 
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things which this exposition, or the idea which dominates this exposition, and which under- 
lies it, can do much to overcome and bring about a change in reference to. I have never been 
able to understand, since I have given any investigation to this subject, why it is not entirely 
safe and entirely wise and certainly for the best interests of our own countries, to organize in 
this country a foreign banking corporation just as the London and River Plate Bank is or- 
ganized in England, establish branches throughout South and Central America—modestly, 
quietly, safely and securely —and build up a business abroad just as the London and River 
Plate Bank and just as the London and Brazilian Bank, and as numbers of others of those 
foreign corporations are built up. I believe that this is entirely feasible, and 1 believe further 
that until that is done that our commerce and our business relations and our acquaintance 
with the peoples and with the commerce of the Americas to the south of us, 1 believe that it. 
will always be more or less in exactly the condition it is now, and that is that the whole of 
the United States exports possibly to all of Latin-America, I suppose now, about one 
billion and a half per year. Those peoples are all looking toward us to find some outlet for 
their products; they are looking toward us to find new financial] links and chains and con- 
nections, and it certainly is not their fault if they are not found; itis certainly ours. 

I have talked, Mr. President, a great deal longer than I ever would have been able to be 
permitted to talk if I had been trying to borrow money of any of these gentlemen, and I 
know all of you are desirous to hear the distinguished Minister who is present here and who 
is known so warmly and with such kindliness and such love by everyone in this country who 
has ever had the opportunity to meet him, and I only wish to say that in so far as the expo- 
sition is concerned, we are delighted to have you al] here, and particularly the ladies, and I am 
especially glad to know that there are so many lady bankers in the State of New York as 
there are, and we extend to you a cordial welcome and every courtesy that it is possible for 
us to extend to any one of you. I[ thank you very much. 





PRESIDENT DuTCHER: Weare complimented and honored by the presence to-day 
of a distinguished citizen of the Chinese Empire who will address you on ‘‘ The 
Banking System of China.” It is not necessary for me to present him to this com- 
pany, for I think you all know him, especially the ladies—I know the most of them 
know him. Nevertheless, I take pleasure in presenting His Excellency Wu Ting- 
fang, who will now address you. 


THE BANKING SYSTEM OF CHINA.—ADDRESS OF His EXCELLENCY Wu TING FANG, 
CHINESE MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. President, Members of the New York State Bankers’ Association, Ladies and Gentle- 
men—When I received the invitation of this association to address you here at your annual 
convention, I had some hesitation in accepting it, inasmuch as I knew that a body of repre- 
sentative men like bankers would hardly have time to listen to a discourse given by a layman 
not versed in the science of finance, or the intricacies of the banking problems which daily 
engage their attention, and with which they are thoroughly familiar. But when it was sug- 
gested that I should speak on the subject of the banking system of China, which is not much 
known in this country, and certainly not much known outside of China, I thought I might 
accept this invitation, because unfamiliarity with the subject might lend interest to it. 

As the previous speaker has said, there are many ladies here. I am glad they are here, 
because I know the ladies in this country take part in all matters, public as well as domestic. 
They engage in all professions, literary or otherwise. Since my arrival in this city I have met a 
lady, who is a married woman: she has taken the pains to Jearn the law, and a short time 
ago she received a diploma, and she is now a full-fledged lawyer. Whether she practices or 
not I do not know, but it shows that the ladies in this country are very intellectual and en- 
gaged in all sorts of pursuits. I feel a little nervous in speaking before them, because they 
are not only intellectual but they are critical. I have to ask their indulgence when I make 
the few observations that I have prepared to-day. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE CHINESE MONETARY SYSTEM. 


As money forms the working basis of banking, let us first examine the monetary system 
of China and note its peculiarities in order to comprehend clearly the banking methods in 
that country. 

Banking in this country, I understand, includes in its transactions not only money and 
credit instruments, but securities of all kinds. In China, bankers deal almost wholly with 
money and credit. 

Our monetary system is not uniform throughout the Empire. The only money which has 
a recognized uniform value in every part of the realm is a coin called by foreigners in China, 
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*‘cash.” It is made of copper alloyed with zinc or lead, about the size of the American silver 
twenty-five cent piece, but thinner and lighter in weight. It is perforated in the center with 
a square hole for the convenience of being strung together in suitable quantities for carry- 
ing. Each province has a mint the output of which, under the supervision of the provincial 
treasurer, is regulated according to the demand of the money market. 

The value and use of copper as a medium 
of exchange was long known to the Chinese. 





The origin of the “ cash” is traced back to the 
twelfth century B. C., about the time of the 
founding of the Chow dynasty. In the collec- 
tions of Chinese numismatists may be seen two 
curious coins of much more ancient origin. 
One is rectangular in shape, with a round hole 
at one end and a slit running from the center 
of the coin to the opposite end. The other has 
the shape of a curved sword and is called 
‘*sword-cash.” The origin of the latter is 
traced to the twenty-third century B. C. 

The first metallic coin is said to have been 
made in the reign of Hwang Ti, about twenty- 
seven centuries before the Christian era. 

Silver acquired a monetary value and use in 
the Han dynasty, when Han Wu Ti, about the 
latter part of the second century B. C., made 
coins of silver alloyed with gold and tin. These 
coins were of three sizes, worth at the time 
2,000 cash, 500 cash and 300 cash respectively. 
The largest coin bore a distinguishing dragon 
design, the intermediate one a horse and the 
smallest one a turtle. From that time on sil- 
ver filled a place of move or less importance 
as a medium of exchanye for large transac- 
tions and the cash for small! ones. 











The silver in general circulation is in the 
._—— form of ingots or *‘shoes,”’ so-called by foreign- 
His EXcsUpency WU TInG-PARG. ers from their imaginary resemblance to the 
shape of a Chinese woman’s shoe. The ingots 


are generally made in sizes varying from ten to fifty taels in weight. Ingots smaller than 
ten taels may be easily supplied by the use of bank notes and broken pieces of silver, and in 
these latter days by that also of silver dollars and subsidiary coins. 

The value of gold as a medium of exchange was not overlooked by the ancient Chinese, 
for history mentions the use in the Chow dynasty (which flourished from the twelfth century 
to the third century B.C.) of gold made in square blocks of a catty in weight. In the subse- 
quent dynasty, ingots of twenty taels in weight were used. Gold bullion now in use is usu- 
ally in slabs or bars of ten taels in weight. Although gold in China partakes more of the 
character of a commodity than monev in the ordinary sense of the term, it is an acceptable 
medium of exchange in any part of the Empire and bankers as well as goldsmiths often 
deal in it, 

The tael is a weight equal to about one and one-third ounces avoirdupois. A tael of sycee 
or refined silver is regarded as the unit of our monetary system. Although the day laborer 
is paid and petty transactions are reckoned in “ cash,” the tael is the unit of account in bank- 
ing and general commercial business. It is an imaginary unit, inasmuch as it is not coined ; 
just as the rouble in Russia was at one time. The tael is not a standard uniform througbout 
the whole Empire, but it varies according to the locality and the kind of trade; so that in a 
single city oftentimes two or three standards are in use. The customs tael, in which all 
import and export duties are collected by the Imperial Maritime Customs, is uniform through- 
out all the treaty ports. The Treasury tael is the standard fixed by the Board of Finance at 
Peking for the collection of taxes and all other kinds of revenue not under the control of the 
Maritime Customs Service, and is uniform, of course, in every part of the Empire. The mul- 
tiplicity of the standards of account is necessarily an inconvenience to commerce, but a 
source of profit to the banking business. 

The table of values of foreign coins and currencies contained in the Consular Reports 
published monthly by the State Department in Washington includes a list of valuations in 
United States money of fourteen kinds of taels. Of these the Shanghai tael, which is the 
least in value of the list, is quoted at 64.4 cents in United States gold, on October 1, 1899, and 
the Haikwan, or customs tael, the largest in value on the list, at 71.8 cents on the same date. 
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A brief notice of foreign coins in China might be of interest, inasmuch as all kinds of for- 
eign coins find more or less currency there, and the circulation of the Mexican dollar is now 
firmly established at the several treaty ports. The early Spanish traders introduced into 
China the Spanish dollar, specimens of which are still in circulation in some districts in the 
interior, having filtered through the treaty ports, where they have been displaced by the 
Mexican dollar. 

The American trade dollar at one time might be met with in some of the Southern ports, 
but it never obtained much currency and has now entirely disappeared from circulation. 

The British Government at Hongkong has also minted a dollar with the evident purpose 
of supplying the demands of the Chinese foreign trade, and it is current in that colony and in 
the Southern ports. 

An attempt was also made to introduce the Japanese dollar into China, but its circulation 
is limited to Shanghai and one or two other ports. 

Within the past fifteen years the Chinese authorities in several of the provinces have 
established mints, fully equipped with improved plants procured from this country and 
Europe, for the coinage of silver and copper coins, the former being the silver dollar, equal 
in size and value to the Mexican dollar, together with subsidiary coins. Owing to the absence 
of protective legislation, the domestic coin has not yet superseded the foreign coins. ~ 


THE USE OF PAPER CURRENCY IN CHINA. 


Paper currency obtained favor in greater or less degree at different times in Chinese his- 
tory. The earliest use of it was made in the reign of the Emperor Han-Wu in the second 
century B.C. The material employed was deerskin, of the size of a foot square. After the 
invention of paper, that material was used instead. The issuance of paper currency was 
regularly and systematically conducted under Emperor Hsien Tsung of the Tang dynasty, in 
the early part of the ninth century A. D. The use of this form of money throughout early 
history was only intermittent. It seemed to have reached the culminating point of its 
ascendency during the beginning of the Yuan or Mongol dynasty, when the aggregate value 
of all the issues during the Emperor Kublai’s reign of thirty-four years was estimated to 
amount to a sum equivalent to over six hundred million dollars; which at that time repre- 
sented far greater financial potency than the same amount would in these days, especially in 
this country whose financiers are accustomed to figure transactions in the millions and 
gigantic combinations of capital are represented mathematically by nine or even ten figures 
graphically arranged in a horizontal line. 

The use of paper currency at the present day is not general, its issue and circulation being 
confined to certain localities, chiefly in Chihli and adjoining provinces in Northern China and 
some interior cities in Western China. The notes are issued not by the Government, but by 
local banks, and they represent mostly ‘** cash,” though frequently silver also. The value of 
the “ cash’’ notes ranges from twenty-five cents up. Without governmental supervision or 
guarantee and issued by local private banks, the bank notes must necessarily be restricted as 
to amount of issue and radius of circulation. They, in fact, do not pass current beyond the 
limits of the town or city where they are issued. The reliability of these notes depends, of 
course, upon the financial standing of the bank issuing them. They command, however, 
public confidence to such a degree as to create and maintain a large circulation within the 
aforesaid prescribed limits. There is nolaw restricting the right to issue notes to any partic- 
ular bank or class of banks, though invariably only cash-shops or local banks issue them. In 
the control which the banker’s guild exercises over its members may be found a usually 
effectual check on an over-issue of notes by any individual bank. It happens sometimes, 
however, that at the general settlement of accounts at the end of the Chinese year, an inju- 
dicious banker comes to grief on this commercial sand-bar and is obliged therefore to suspend 
payment of his notes. Friends come to his rescue with loans, by which the notes presented 
for redemption are paid a certain per cent. of their face value. Failure to effect a settlement 
by some such arrangement would render the bank liable to prosecution before a court of 
justice in the same manner as for the recovery of any other kind of debts. 

Since the opening of ports to foreign commerce, several European banks heve been es- 
tablished in China with headquarters at Shanghai or Hongkong and branch houses in other 
ports. Some of these banks issue notes, partly in taels and partly in Mexican dollars, which 
find a large local circulation among natives as wellas foreigners. In some of the southern 
ports where native banks do not issue paper currency, the foreign bank notes are rapidly 
gaining favor among the Chinesc, and the circulation of Hongkong notes has even spread 
over to the adjacent districts on the mainland, where there are no foreign residents. Indeed, 
on account of their portability a premium is sometimes paid for them. This fact indicates 
the great confidence placed by the Chinese in the stability of foreign banks. It goes also to 
disprove the assertion that the Chinese are prejudiced against the introduction of foreign in- 
novations. The Chinese are a practical people; they would not allow sentimentality to stand 
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in the way of progress and improvement, when they have been given an opportunity to as- 
certain the value and practicability of the adoption of the innovation. 










THE CHINESE BANKING SYSTEM, 















But to return to the subject. 1 have been endeavoring, in the foregoing part of my pa- 
per, to give you a general idea of the coinage and paper currency in use in China. Permit 
me now to tell you something of our banking system, which, according to the opinion of 
some competent foreign observers, is fairly complete, and has so far adequately served the 
mercantile needs of the Chinese. 

There are, generally speaking,’two classes of Chinese banking establishments, the local 
banks, or cash-shops, and the exchange banks. Cash-shops, so-called from the character of 
the business chiefly engagedjin, do only a local business and supply a local want. They are 
as numerous in our cities as drug stores are in yours, and their patronage is circumscribed 
just as that of your drug storesis. The cash-shop is a natural outgrowth and an indispensa- 
ble concomitant of the existing currency system. Wages of laborers, servants and the like 
being extremely low, and the daily necessities of life being correspondingly cheap, the cop- 
per cash enters very largely into the daily transactions of the people of every class, hence 
immense quantities of cash change hands every day. Those who have silver must buy cash 
for sundry uses, Shop-keepers who have received cash in payment for wares sold, convert 
their accumulated cash into silver by selling it to the cash-shops. Buying and selling cash 
is the principal business of the cash-shop and its chief source of profit. The rate of exchange 
between cash and silver is daily determined by the guild of cash-shops, which is guided, of 
course, by the law of supply and demand. Another source of income consists in loaning 
money to small traders and shop-keepers. Speculation in buying and selling cash is some- 
times indulged in by cash-shops. When money beyond the amount of the capital stock is 
needed, it is obtainable by loans from the exchange banks. The issuance of cash-notes in 
vogue in some parts of China is another method of increasing the working capital. As the 
use of silver dollars is becoming general in many cities, the addition of this circulating me- 
dium brings an increase of business to the cash-shops. This cumbersome system of mixed 
coinage affords a means of livelihood to a large class of people, who naturally regard cur- 
rency reform as being a menace to their interests. 

The other large class of banking houses may be described as exchange banks, which are 
numerically weaker but financially far stronger and operate in a wider field than the local 
banks. They are conducted upon the general principles of banking. Their usual line of 
business comprises buying and selling drafts or bills of exchange on other cities of the Em- 
pire and issuing letters of credit for purposes of travel or business. The system of remit- 
tance by drafts compares favorably with that in vogue in America or Europe in respect to 
its completeness. They do not, as a rule, receive deposits from individuals, though some 
banks receive money on a fixed deposit and keep current or drawing accounts with individ- 
uals and mercantile houses. A small interest of four or five per cent. is allowed on fixed de- 
posits by such banks as accept them. Financial business is sometimes done for the Govern- 
ment. As already referred to, they loan money to local banks or cash-shops and mercantile 
firms, which they do, not on collateral, but personal security. In such cases the signature of 
a third party as a surety is sometimes required, though quite as often only two parties figure 
in the transaction. Instances are not wanting of large loans made on verbal pledges without 
even the formality of a promissory note. I mention this to illustrate the peculiar practice 
among Chinese bankers and business men and not to dilate upon their high commercial 
honor, which has been generally and favorably spoken of by foreigners who have had actual 
experience withthem. In this connection I may be permitted to quote the words uttered by 
a manager of one of the largest foreign banks outside of Europe and America, in a speech he 
delivered on the eve of his departure from China. He said: 

**IT know of no people in the world I would sooner trust than the Chinese merchant and 
banker. I may mention that for the last twenty-five years the bank has been doing a very 
large business with the Chinese at Shanghai, amounting, I should say, to hundreds of millions 
of taels, and we have never yet met with a defaulting Chinaman.” 

This class of banks do not issue notes, nor do they, as a rule, advance money on goods or 
shipments, as is customarily practiced by European and American bankers. This latter prac- 
tice, I think, will in course of time be generally adopted, when its benefits to commerce be- 
come known and appreciated, its working fully understood, and proper facilities together 
with necessary safeguards for the protection of the lender against loss by fraud or accident 
are found to exist. 

Exchange brokerage does not exist as a distinct branch of business. In fact, China can 
hardly be said to have any exchange brokers at all. When a firm desires to make a remittance 
by draft, it sends a clerk to several exchange banks to ascertain their respective quotations 
and then deals direct with the bank of its choice. As every line of trade has its own guild or 
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association, so the exchange banks have a guild, which exerclses a general supervision and 
controlling influence over its members and safeguards their common interests. This guild 
has been erroneously compared to the clearing-house of your cities, but the practice of can- 
celling indebtedness between the various banks at or through the clearing-house, is, I 
think, not known to exist in any city in China. 

The rate of interest charged by these banks on loans varies from nine per cent. to twelve 
per cent., according to the state of the money market, the term required and the commer- 
cial standing of the borrower. The most noted and numerous among this class of bankers 
are those of Shansi, a province of Northern China. Centuries of training and rigid discipline 
have turned outa class of sound and shrewd financiers, respected all over the Empire for 
their high integrity and ability. 

There is a small class of licensed bankers, who do business principally with and for Goy- 
ernment authorities; such as, for instance, the provincial treasurer, customs taotai, district 
magistrate and others. One of the sources of income of these banks is in assaying and re- 
fining silver and casting it into ingots, for which a small percentage is allowed for commis- 
sion or seigniorage. These ingots bear the official stamp of the banker and the percentage 
of fineness. The weight is marked with ink only, as wear and tear in handling necessitate 
constant weighing and marking. All other banking establishments of whatever class are 
private concerns. Any person or a number of persons may establish abank. To give youan 
idea of the abundance of banking houses in China, I may take, for instance, the cities of Pe- 
king and Tientsin. A recent investigation places the number of banks in Peking at nearly 
four hundred, and the number in Tientsin at about three hundred. These figures may seem 
large, but by far the majority of these banks are cash-shops with limited capital. 

Besides professional banking, some inconsiderable business in exchange is done by com- 
mercial houses, which sell private drafts on their own branch houses in other cities. This is 
done to save themselves the expense of their own remittances through banks and sometimes 
as a favor or accommodation to friends, especially where no banking facilities exist at the 
place for the purpose. 

Savings banks have yet no existence among the Chinese. The fact that the want has not 
been felt is due, in a great measure, to the general practice among them of forming mutual 
loan and savings associations, which afford a means of saving money as well as a way of ob- 
taining loans when required. They are peculiar in China, and Iam not aware that they are 
in vogue in any other country. These associations are composed of an agreed number of 
shares of a certain amount each, to be paid by all the shareholders to the association at stated 
periods in as many installments as there are shares, To illustrate the working of such an as- 
sociation, let us assume that it is composed of ten shares of $100 each, to be paid up by ten 
equal monthly installments of $10 each. The contributions from the ten shares therefore 
amount to $100 each month. The head or chairman of the association, who organizes it and 
conducts its affairs from beginning to end, has the right or privilege of using the money col- 
lected on the first installment without bid. On a fixed day of the following month, when the 
members assemble, the chairman collects from each the amount due on his share for that 
month. The total amount of contributions (including the chairman’s), which amount to 
$100, is drawn for by each one of the nine members, and the member offering the highest in- 
terest in his bid is awarded the drawing. To insure perfect fairness the bids are submitted to 
the chairman in writing, simultaneously, and in the presence of the assembled members. 
The amount of the contributions for that month is then paid to the successful bidder by the 
chairman, after deducting therefrom the amount of his bid, which covers or represents the 
entire interest due on his loan for the balance of the term. This interest is then distributed 
by the chairman among the other shareholders, or, rather, deducted from their respective 
contributions, which amounts to the same thing. On the stated day of every month there- 
after, the same process is gone through until the last drawing, when every other shareholder 
having had a drawing, the remaining one is entitled to receive his without bidding for it, 
each share being entitled to only one drawing. When every shareholder has been awarded a 
drawing and has practically received back all the different sums contributed by him, the 
term of the association expires by limitation. The chairman, in compensation for his labors 
in behalf of the association and the responsibility assumed by him for the good faith of the 
members and the punctuality of each payment by them, is exempted from paying any inter- 
est for the use of the money loaned to him at the outset of the association. As, according to 
the regulations, every shareholder is entitled to receive interest until he has drawn a loan, 
the first successful bidder, in this supposed case, pays interest on eight shares, the next one 
on seven shares, and so on until the last drawing, when no interest is paid because the amount 
received by the last shareholder is not a loan, but in reality a refund of the money he has 
been paying out every month, Thus the shareholder who has the last drawing receives the 
largest amount of interest. 

It will be seen from the above description that these associations serve the double pur- 
pose of affording a convenient means of raising loans as well as of saving money. I hope that 
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the ladies who have heard me will initiate this custom, this system. It is very useful because 
by adopting this system you can—I do not suppose you ladies here need money, but you can 
Save your money to a great extent. It is a very good thing for saving money instead of 
going to a Savings bank. I do not know whether there are any managers of Savings banks 
here. I do not propose to compete with them, but [ would just throw out this as another 
means of saving money. 

As stated above, all banking business is conducted by private bankers. There are no 
joint-stock banks incorporated or chartered under provincial or national laws, with the 
exception of the Imperial Bank of China, which was only recently established by special 
Imperial Edict. It is a Chinese organization, but conducted upon improved Western meth- 
ods. Its head office is located at Shanghai in the handsome red-brick structure built by an 
American architect for the original owners, the defunct but once large American firm of 
Russell & Co. Branch offices and agencies have been established at other ports, and its busi- 
ness is reported to be on the increase. 


FOREIGN BANKS IN THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


The banking business of the foreign merchants and other foreign residents in China is 
almost entirely carried on by foreign banks. The British have several banks or banking 
agenciesin China, The French, Germans and Russians have eacha large bank. The Japanese, 
for a number of years, have had a banking agency in China, and, I understand, the establish- 
ment of a banking house with gigantic capitalization for business in China and elsewhere has 
yeen in comtemplation for some time. 

The principal offices of the foreign banks are located at Shanghai or Hongkong, with 
branch houses or agencies at the other treaty ports. Besides the businessin foreign exchange 
which is almost entirely monopolized by them, and the usual lines of local and inter-port 
banking, these foreign banks, or rather, some of them, figure quite prominently in Chinese 
Government loans and in financing contracts for railway, mining and other plants and sup- 
plies. It is reported that one of these banks cleared a net profit of several millions of dollars 
in a single transaction a few years ago. 

The American banker is conspicuous by his absence, which is all the more remarkable 
when the large share of China’s foreign trade, enjoyed by Americans as compared with that 
participated in by other nations, is taken into consideration. The commerce between China 
and the United States in recent years has increased by leaps and bounds. Its astonishing 
increase has attracted the attention of your great European rivals and has opened their eyes 
to the growing importance of the United States as a factor to be reckoned with in the com- 
merce of the world, especially in the Far East. 

Although the volume of China’s trade with the United States is of considerable magni- 
tude, and China draws largely upon the United States for railway and other supplies, most of 
the business is transacted not with Americans directly, but through the agency of European 
or Other merchants. At present Americans in China, in the conduct of their ordinary mer- 
cantile or contract business, are obliged to do their financiering through European banks. 

One would think that in a great international trade center like Hongkong, where the 
merchants and other people of nearly all nationalities congregate, some Americans would 
have established themselves in business there, but according to the report of your late Con- 
sul-General Wildman for 1900, there was “*not a single American firm” in that colony. This 
cannot be considered a satisfactory state of things from an American point of view, and is 
certainly not in keeping with the spirit of commercial enterprise which characterizes the 
American people. 1 hope thatat your next annual convention you will be able to report not 
only the existence of some American mercantile houses in that colony but, through your 
influence and support, the establishment of an American bank also in China. 


THIRD DAY'S SESSION, SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1901, 


PRESIDENT DuTcHER: The convention will please be in order. We have with 
us here to-day a gentleman who is a master in finance, and I take much pleasure in 
announcing that he will address you on the subject of *‘ The Clearing-House ”—an 
institution that has cleared over six hundred millions of dollars in one day. I take. 
pleasure in presenting Mr. William Sherer, Manager of the New York Clearing- 
House Association. 


THE CLEARING-Hovuse.—ADDRESS OF WILLIAM SHERER. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—It is with some apprehension that I ask your atten- 
tion at the closing hour of our convention to the important feature of bank work calied a 
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clearing-house, and its methods. The feeling of apprehension is caused by the knowledge 
that many are so well informed on the subject that to them it is a twice-told tale. We have 
all been instructed and edified by the remarks of the gentlemen yesterday— Director-General 
Buchanan and Minister Wu, and we have beenastonished and delighted at the wonderful dis- 
play of industry, science and art shown at the Pan-American Exposition, and let us give all 
honor to the business sagacity and public spirit of the citizens of Buffalo, by whose enterprise 
this unequalled exposition was brought about. 

The bankers of New York are adepts at combining business with pleasure. We have 
brought it to a fine point, because we came here to show our interest in the prosperity of the 
country. and at the same time we acknowledge the advantage of being in touch with each 
other, at least annually, so that possibly we may not be “ touched” by those not of the guild. 
It is also to our interest tosee what new schemes may be presented by which we may continue 
to pay large interest on daily balances notwithstanding the loaning rates for money, and 
incidentally take far-away collections at par and pay the charges thereon and for atime at 
least ignore such mundane things as dividends, expenses and taxes. 

But I must beg pardon for wandering from the subject, the New York Clearing-House 
and its use to banks and the general business of the country. 


METHODS OF MAKING CLEARING-HOUSE SETTLEMENTS. 


[shall give you briefly a description of the detail work at the clearing-house on each busi- 
ness day of the vear. The building is built especially for the purpose of a ciearing-house, the 
upper floor of the building set aside for the exchange room; the building is about as deep as 
this room, the exchange room, and along the room are placed four parallel lines of desks; 
there are sixty-cight desks altogether; at the present time the membership of the clearing- 
house is sixty-four; at each desk sits a clerk, representing his bank; he is called the settling 
clerk; in front of him stands a clerk, generally called the messenger, who carries with him 
the exchanges from his bank; each bank is required to be on hand at ten o’clock precisely. 
As I said, stationed at each desk is a representative of the bank to whom thut task is assigned. 
In the packages or boxes that the messengers carry are the exchanges, and really the clear- 
ing-house system of settlement of exchanges is to have a central place where each bank may 
bring its exchanges against every other bank and where they may receive the resultant bal- 
ances instead of going all over the city of New York and Brooklyn and Jersey City to make 
these exchanges. 

At precisely ten o’clock the signal] is given and each clerk, delivery clerk or messenger, 
passes to the bank next to him, and delivers the package of exchanges he has against 
that bank. He is followed by the next one in turn. These banks are numbered con- 
secutively, from No. 1up, and No.1 drops his package on the desk of No. 95, the last bank ; 
No. 2 drops his package on No. 1’s desk, receiving at the same time a receipt on the margin of 
a sheet he carries with him. These packages, us fast as they are received by the settling 
clerks, are listed on sheets before them. In just ten minutes this exchange is made. Over 
four thousand nine hundred packages have been distributed and receipted for and within ten 
minutes more a list has been made of those packages that these clerks receive. The delivery 
clerks or messengers carry away these packages at once when the exchange is completed. 
They are not examined at the clearing-house. As it is estimated that some two hundred 
and forty thousand checks sometimes pass through the clearing-house in one day, the 
examination of them would be a physical impossibility. The next step is for this settling 
clerk, who remains, to send us a memorandum of the amount that he has against him; the 
amount that he brought we have already credited his bank with. No.1, we will say, brings 
twenty millions and some hundred thousand; they have received that credit on the balance- 
sheet or proof-sheet. The amount that they carry away with them is charged to them. The 
resultant balance, of course, is either debit or credit, and if a debit balance it must be paid 
before half-past one. The credit balances are paid after that hour. No credit balances are 
paid until all the debit balances have been paid to us. 

Banks do not keep accounts with each other. The clearing-house is the one place where 
they settle. They are either debit or credit at the clearing-house. As there are now sixty- 
four members of the New York Clearing-House Association and seventy-eight non-members, 
they would have to make al) these individual settlements were it not for the fact that they 
settle at the clearing-house. These balances are required to be paid in legal-tender notes, 
United States gold certificates or clearing-house gold certificates. We do not receive Cashier’s 
checks or evidence of debt in payment of these balances. The settlement must be positive 
each day in money that is good anywhere. Of course, the clearing-house gold certificate is 
really in the nature of a warehouse receipt. It represents gold on deposit in the vaults of the 
clearing-house, belonging to depositors; that is, the banks of the association. The amount 
varies according to the uses required for gold coin—shipment abroad or for domestic purpo- 
ses. It has been as high as one hundred and eighty-six millions in the vaults down to, at the 
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present time, about ninety millions. Outstanding against that gold are the certificates 
spoken of, payable to the order of the depositing bank, and by that bank made payable to 
the order of any bank member of the clearing-house association. If lost they would be value- 
less in the hands of any finder except the bank to which they belong—making the handling 
of the enormous sums that we have for balances comparatively safe. Of course, at the pres- 
ent time, the United States Government issues gold certificates on deposits of gold: those are 
payable to bearer, and the use of them is attendant of course with more or less risk, as their 
loss might be a total loss. The law permits the National banks and the State banks to hold 
their reserve if they want to in the certificates of the clearing-house, so that we have not a 
circulating medium that is not being taxed or in defiance of the law. 


FAILURE OF BANKS TO PAY DEBTOR BALANCES. 


Tae course pursued by the Manager in the event of failure on the part of any member to 
appear at the proper hour to pay the balance against it differs somewhat from that pursued 
in many other associations. Section 16 of the constitution provides that in such an emer- 
gency the “‘several banks exchanging at the clearing-house with the defaulting bank shall 
immediately furnish the Manager the amount of that balance in proportion to their respec- 
tive balances against that bank resulting from the exchanges of the day, and the Manager 
shail make a requisition accordingly, so that the general settlement may be accomplished 
with as little delay as possible. The respective amounts so furnished the clearing-house on 
aecount of the defaulting bank will, of course, constitute claims on the part of the several 
responding banks against that bank.”’ 

Thus it will be observed that they shall * immediately furnish the Manager the amount of 
that balance in proportion to their respective balances” against the defaulting bank. It 
would be manifestly unfair to charge a bank anything for the failure of the bank if they had 
no hand in bringing about that failure, if they had no claims against the failed bank. Those 
who are creditors of the failed bank are the ones who must settle ultimately in court or with 
the Receiver. Most clearing-houses in a similar exigency require that a defaulting member 
shall deliver to the Manager all the checks received through the clearing-house on the day of 
default, and that the latter shall return the same to the members clearing them. Similarly, 
all the members receiving checks from the defaulting member on that day are required to 
surrender the same to said defaulting member, after which the clearing of the day is read- 
justed and a new settlement made, the same as if no items had been sent through, by or on 
the defaulting member. In other words, they are for the time being taken away. There 
have been cases, however, where the insolvency of a bank was known before clearing hour, 
whereupon the clearing-house committee has declined to allow it to clear. 

The association is in no way responsible for the balances, except in so far as they are actu- 
ally paid into the hands of the Manager, and then its responsibility is strictly limited to 
the faithful distribution by him among the creditor banks of the amounts which he has re- 
ceived. Should any losses occur while the balances are in his custody, the associated banks 
must bear the same in proportion to the other expenses. Any error in the exchanges and 
claim arising from the return of checks, or from any other cause, are adjusted directly be- 
tween the banks concerned. 

The association is free from responsibility for the contents of sealed packages or bags re- 
ceived at the clearing-house, and all reclamations for errors or deficiencies in the contents of 
said sealed bags or packages must be made by one o’clock on the following day by the receiy- 
ing bank directly against the bank whose mark the sealed bag or package bears. ** All checks, 
drafts, notes, or other items in the exchanges returned as not good or missent, must be re- 
turned the same day directly to the bank from which they were received, and the said bank 
must immediately refund to the bank returning the same the amount which it had received 
through the clearing-house for the said checks, drafts, notes or other items so returned to it 
in specie or legal-tender notes.’”’ Were it not so bogus checks, by those who are inclined to 
do wrong, might be passed through the exchanges and for the time being a bank brought 
very heavily in debt to the clearing-house, but by the requirements of the constitution this 
bad check may be immediately returned to the bank by whom it was sent and they, accord- 
ing to the constitution of the clearing-house, must make good that bad check or missing 
check at once in legal-tender money.” But checks, drafts, notes or other items to be returned 
for informality of indorsement, which sometimes happens, may, after being certified by the 
bank returning it, be returned through the exchanges the following morning, not exceeding 
five thousand dollars in amount to any one bank. 

In 1884, caused by the failure of the Marine Bank, the constitution of the clearing-house 
was altered to this extent: providing that in case of the refusal or inability of any bank to 
refund promptly to the bank presenting items not good, the bank holding them may report 
the amount of the same to the Manager, whose duty it shall be, with the approval of the 
clearing-house committee, to take from the settling sheet of both banks the amount of such 
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items and readjust the clearing-house statement and declare the correct balance, in conform- 
ity with the change so made, provided such report be given to the Manager before one o’clock 
of the same day. 

You will thus see, those of you who have followed clearing-house work, that it is hardly 
possible, if a clearing-house Manager and his assistants are properly attending to business, 
for one bank to ruin another, because in any such event as this, the whole transaction is 
taken from both sides as though it had never occurred. 

Thus we see that the purpose for which the New York Clearing-House was established 
was to afford a central and convenient place where each bank member of the association 
could send all items held by it against every other member for exchange for items held by 
every Other member against it, and to that center pay all resultant debit balances and from 
it receive all credit balances, 

The successful carrying out of this plan did away with the labor and expense attendant 
upon the presentation of items at the counters of the several banks as well as the great risk 
of loss in handling the large sums of money if payment was demanded at time of presen- 


tation. 
LARGE INCREASE IN THE WORK OF THE CLEARING—-HOUSE. 


When the clearing-house was deemed a necessity in 1854, the exchanges, or items, 
amounted to $5,750,455,987.06, or a daily average of $19,104,504.94. The total cash balances were 
$297,411,493.69, or a daily average of $988,078.06. If conditions were such at that time as to re- 
quire a clearing-house, what could we do to-day without it, when we consider the enormous 
transactions? In 1899 they were $57,368,230,771.33, a daily average of $189,961,029.04, and result- 
ant balances were $3.085,971,370.53, or a daily average of $10,218,448.24. That was asum of ac- 
tual cash passing through the clearing-house each day for 1899, over ten millions of dollars. 

The year 1901 will exceed al] others in the volume of exchanges, as it has exceeded all pre- 
vious years in general business. Our fiscal year is from October to October. So far as the 
figures show to June 1, 1901, exchanges are $54,10!,276,786.58, with balances $2,289,867,821.40. 
The fractional part of June already carries the amount above 1899. You have no doubt 
noticed that on several occasions within the last six months the exchanges have exceeded 
$500,000,009, the largest being $598,000,000, on May 10,1901, when incidentally I learned that 
there was some trouble in Wall Street. 

The transactions at the clearing-house since the date of its commencement (1854)—now, 
if any of you have forgotten the sumsin enumeration you did a good many years ago, just 
listen—have been $1,283,388,007,071.54. It is difficult to comprehend the magnitude of such a 
sum. This is more than sufficient to run the whole machinery of the Government for two 
thousand years, and it is more than one hundred and thirty-five times as much as all the gold 
and silver money in the world. If put up in eight-ounce bags in the form of silver dollars it 
would require more than ten million two hundred and eleven thousand seven hundred and 
three cubic yards of space for storage: and to count it all in a single year, it would take 
more than twelve thousand men, counting at the rate of one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars a minute, day and night, without intermission. 

These figures distance the transactions of all the other clearing-houses of the United 
States combined, whether we consider the sum total of the exchanges since the inauguration 
of our clearing system or the current transactions. And, incidentally, last year our ex- 
changes were two hundred and forty millions more than the clearings of the London clear- 
ing-house. 

The largest transactions for any one day since the organization of the clearing-house 
took place on May 10, 1901, when they reached the prodigious sum of $622,410,525.56. That, of 
course, includes the exchanges and the balances. The smallest transactions for any one day 
was October 30, 1857, amounting to $8,357.394.82. By the way, we had trouble then—if any here 
are old enough to remember when the Ohio Life and Trust Insurance Company failed, and 
like a row of bricks, everything went down. Can’t do that to-day. The largest balances re- 
sulting from any one day’s exchanges was on March 5, 1901, amounting to $24,170,338.08. The 
smallest balance on record was on October 30, 1857, amounting to $489,720.32. The greatest 
amount of exchanges brought to the clearing-house by any one bank was on May 10, 1901, 
amounting to $74,564,165.12. The greatest amount taken away by any one bank was on May 
10, 1901, amounting to $70,032,819.72. The largest balance ever paid by the clearing-house to 
any one bank was on March 15, 1901, amounting to $16,471,867.39. What would they have 
thought of that in 1854—more than sixteen millions daily balance going to one bank. Now, 
see this: the smallest balance ever paid by the clearing-house to any one bank was on De- 
cember 16, 1873, amounting to ten cents. The smallest balance paid to the clearing-house by 
any one bank was on September 22, 1862, amounting to one cent. That is an object lesson, 
one of the economic uses of the clearing-house. Sometimes the resultant balances between 
the large amounts brought for the credit of the bank and the amount taken away to its debit 
come so close together that it is frequently less than a hundred dollars. It clears the busi- 
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ness of twenty or thirty millions. That is, the amount brought and the amount taken away, 
will amount to between twenty and thirty millions, yet the use of less than a hundred dollars 
in cash clears the transaction, showing the economy of the system. 

An interesting fact is shown in the smal! percentage of cash balances to exchanges. The 
average being for forty-seven years of the existence of the clearing-house only 4% per 100. 
That is, $4.78 transacts a hundred dollars’ worth of business, because our credit is well estab- 
lished, Without that credit I do not know that we could do any business appreciable at all. 
Of course, there is much business done that is not paid for in checks, and does not show in the 
exchanges, but the vast volume shown gives us the fact that more than ninety-five per cent. 
of the business of the country is done through bank credits—a fact mentioned yesterday by 
our honored president. 

While the founders of the New York Clearing-House performed a useful work in provid- 
ing a central office for the exchange of checks and settlement of balances, yet the develop- 
ment of the system has led to a higher use. 

The men who organized the clearing-house system for bank work in 1854 builded wisely. 
They not only guarded against the danger of loss by robbery or accident during the convey- 
ance of vouchers and money through the streets, reduced the time and cost of daily transac- 
tions, rendering it possible to finish up on the same day the business of that day, even in the 
large territory of Greater New York, but an important if not greater result has followed 
their creation and adoption of the system. The clearing-house, as one writer puts it, has 
become the “‘ conservator of sound banking.” 


SUPERVISORY POWERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


The requirement of weekly statements from member and non-member banks gives all 
business interests an opportunity to judge of each bank’s condition. The clearing-house 
committee, the executive committee of the asssociation, composed of men of large experience 
and of ability as bankers equal to any in the world, keep informed as to the affairs of the 
banks through the weekly statements and the records of their daily transactions at the clear- 
ing-house, and are thus enabled to judge whether a bank is being managed in a way detri- 
mental to the safety of the banking and business interests. 

This committee has power to examine any bank or trust company making exchanges at 
the clearing-house and to suspend any institution from its privileges, if, in the judgment of 
the committee, that be the proper step to take, The clearing-house committee has never 
been known, in the history of the institution, to transcend its powers or to take unwise or 
arbitrary action in carrying out its rules, nor have they ever shrunk from the vigorous and 
prompt performance of their duty when the occasion demanded. These occasions are happily 
very few of late years and are growing less. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION IN SUSTAINING CREDIT. 


The history of the work done by the clearing-house association in times of financial 
trouble, panics and threatened panics, is well known, and I will not take your time in giving 
a detailed description of the stepstaken. On eight occasions since 1860, to prevent disaster to 
the business of the country, the banks were enabled, by reason of their close association 
in the clearing-house, to act as one bank, and, standing together, presented such a bulwark 
of credit and resources that confidence was at once restored and the storm ceased. 

The total amount of clearing-house loan certificates issued since 1860—these were issued 
in times of panic—is $168,774,000 ; all were redeemed within six months of the time that they 
were issued, without loss to the association - proving that they can stand together in time of 
need, one for all and all for one, and help the country. 

The confidence and trust reposed in the judgment and action of the New York Clearing- 
House Association during all the years of its existence, by the banks and business men of the 
United States, as well as the encomiums passed upon it by the bankers of Great Britain and 
the Continent of Europe, prove that it is a great and useful agency in the business world. 

The New York State Bankers’ Association should be proud of the record of the Clearing- 
House Association, as its actions have been the expression of the best and soundest judgment 
of the banking interests not only in the city of New York but throughout the entire State. 

As the motto of our State is ‘‘ Excelsior,” so should we strive to uphold and maintain in 
the field of banking that condition of confidence and mutual trust, begat by fair and honor- 
able actions, which has given the clearing-house its well-deserved fame, and has also given 
the bankers of the State of New York the right to place on their banner the proud motto 
** Excelsior.” 

Gentlemen of the convention, Iam aware that much remains unsaid that might have been 
said about the clearing-house and its great uses asa conservator of sound banking and a 
directing agency in the work of maintaining a high standard of credit among the banking 
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institutions of the State and country, and I regret that the duty of saying it was not 
entrusted to some one abler than myself. 

But one word more and I have done. I have spent forty-six years of my life with the 
banks of New York city, and I am proud to have the privilege of standing in this presence 
and saying that to testify to their enterprise in helping to develop the resources of our coun- 
try, to aid all legitimate and wise business enterprise, to their patriotism when the national 
or State credit is threatened, and to their integrity and fairness 1n all business transactions, 
is an honor of which I am proud indeed. 


PRESIDENT DuTCcHER: I want to congratulate you myself, Mr. Sherer, not only 
for myself personally, but on behalf of the convention, for your very able paper. 

We are favored by having with us to day Senor Doctor Don Francesco Altschul, 
Minister of Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works of the Government of Hon- 
duras and Commissioner to the Pan-American Exposition. He will address you upon 
the subject: ‘‘How can American Banks Help American Trade Relations with 
Central America.” I take pleasure in presenting to you Dr. Altschul. 


ADDRESS OF SENOR Doctor Don FRANCESCO ALTSCHUL, MINISTER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, COMMERCE AND PUBLIC WORKS, OF HONDURAS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—Very seldom have I, in addressing the public, felt 
as much the want of interesting my audience as to-day, because if I would be happy enough 
to impress you, gentlemen, with what I will say, the trade relations of this country with 
Latin America might enter into a new channel to the benefit of all concerned in that trade. 

The subject I have selected for my address is: How Can American Banks Help American 
Trade Relations with Latin America ? 

To interpret this theme, I will answer one by one the following questions: 

lst. Why must American banking facilities be established in Latin America ? 

2d. How will these banking facilities help your merchant to increase his trade relations 
with Central and South America? 

3d. Would it be profitable to establish banking facilities in those countries? 

4th. What are the difficulties banking institutions wil] find in Latin America? 

5th. In which way should banking facilities be establisded in the countries mentioned ? 

Commencing with the question, Why American banking facilities must be established in 
Latin America, I want to call your attention to the fact that inasmuch as banks couid not 
exist without commerce, commerce of to-day cannot live without banks, just as a nation can- 
not be thought of without its government, nor a government without its people. This fact 
not only refers to your commerce at home, if not also and even more so to your trade rela- 
tions abroad, because as much as a nation does not like to be ruled by the government of 
some other country, your merchant wants in a foreign land the banking facilities of his own 
country and not those of Europe. The reasons are very easily understood, when you remem- 
ber that a very different idea of what credit should be exists in the United States from that 
of Europe; besides a business man believes—and believes so rightly—that his interests wouid 
be more looked after by a banker of his own country than by foreign houses. And, finally, 
he knows that it is more expensive for him and takes more time to transact his affairs through 
European banking firms, than through those of his country; therefore, American banking 
facilities for the trade of this country are needed in all of the Latin countries of this hem- 
isphere. 

HOW AMERICAN BANKS WOULD HELP AMERICAN TRADE. 


How would these banking facilities help your merchant to increase his trade relations 
with Central and South America? 

Ist. As an exporter, your merchant will be able to compete with Europe by giving better 
credit facilities to our merchants than those of to-day. As I explained briefly a few daysago 
to the merchants of this city, it is absolutely impossible for the United States to obtain the 
commercial supremacy of Latin America, without giving at least six months’ credit to our 
merchants. If you take into consideration that on account of distances and lack of commu- 
nication, it takes many months to receive merchandise bought in your country, and that the 
rate of interest is generally very high in Central and South America, you will understand 
that our merchant is not willing to buy for cash, or on thirty days’ time. There is no reason 
why our people should not have long credit, and Europe believes so—and rightly— because 
the percentage of failures of commercial houses in our countries is far smaller than that of 
your country. 

Perhaps this condition can be accounted for to some extent by the fact that bankrupt 
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laws there are very severe. For example: In Honduras a merchant who has failed is found 
culpable, if his private or home expenses have been excessive and not in proportion to his 
income ; if he has lost by gambling or betting; if in the last six months before the failure he 
has sold goods bought on credit for less than cost, etc., etc. Further, any amount paid in- 
side of the last fifteen days before the declaration of bankruptcy has to be returned and is 
included in the assets; and the following transactions, if they occur inside of thirty days be- 
fore the failure, are declared criminal: Donation of property ; private property transferred 
as dowry for daughters, and paying of debts not due at the time of bankruptcy being also 
considered a fraudulent action; the donation of any property between the last inventory 
and the failure, if said inventory has shown larger liabilities than assets. A merchant whose 
failure has been declared fraudulent can never be rehabilitated, and even if his innocence of 
having failed has been established, to start in business again he must have fulfilled absolutely 
the conditions approved by the assembly of his creditors, or he must have settled in full all 
those obligations which have been recognized by the court of bankruptcy. 

Besides there exists always a good guarantee for the creditor in the fact that our mer- 
chant must possess capital to carry on his business, for the reason that he has to pay in ad. 
vance the custom-house and freight charges of the country, which very often amount to 
more than the first cost of the goods. 

If banking facilities will be of help to your export trade they will be still more beneficial 
to your importers. Europe controls to-day in many Latin American countries the products 
of those countries because European banks are established there. The producers in Latin 
America do not want generally their money after the products have been sold in foreign mar- 
kets, not even at the time when they are shipping their products abroad, but before their 
crop has been gathered, as most of the value of their products is needed to pay the labor and 
expenses of gathering, preparing and transporting the said crop. As the rates of interest 
are mostly very higb in our countries, our planter only unwillingly secures the necessary 
money for the said purpose by loan, and rather sells in advance his yearly crop to a merchant > 
at a given price. The merchant, of course, will get at a reasonable interest the money needed 
from the banks, and in that way the products wil] be exported to the country to which the 
bank, or merchant who has advanced the money, belongs. 

This class of business is a very safe one, because the planter will give a first mortgage on 
his property as guarantee, and if, by unforeseen circumstances, the crop of said year should 
not pay back the whole amount of money advanced, the next year’s production would be an 
additional guarantee for the rest of the amount due, with interest and profits thereon. Not 
even the chance of fluctuation of the markets has to be taken, because very often these con- 
tracts are drawn up in such a way that the final settlement is made only after the product 
has been sold in the foreign market, the difference of exchange and price of the market being 
thereby at the risk of the planter and not of the buyer. 


PROFITS ON BANKING CAPITAL IN LATIN AMERICA, 


I want now to answer the question, “If establishing banking facilities in Latin America 
is profitable?” If you take into consideration that the discount of two per cent. per month 
is most ordinary in muny countries of Central and South America, that as a favor money is 
loaned On property at one and one-half per cent. monthly, the guarantee being a first mort- 
gage of not over half the value of such property, you will understand that money-lending 
certainly is very profitable, and that a bank which will advance money, we will say at ten 
per cent. a year, would be a blessing to many of our countries. 

The buying and selling of checks and bills of exchange is equally profitable, because the 
difference of rates in buying or selling is hardly ever less than five per cent., but the great- 
est results which banks will have will be on their principal business: cashing the accounts 
of foreign merchants and buying products on behalf of their customers or on their own be- 
half. In these transactions not only the profit is made by the transmission of funds and by 
handling the amounts cashed or paid, but also a heavy commission is paid to the banks for 
such services. 

In establishing banking facilities in the South, you will find, of course, obstacles and 
difficulties, but there exists no business without them. The greatest difficulty may seem to 
you to be the uncertainty of rates of exchange in many of our countries, and you are right 
to think so, because sometimes a change of many points in one day has occured in a Latin- 
American country, and occasionally rates of exchange have gone up in such a way that the 
currency of that country seems to be absolutely worthless. Let us investigate the cause of 
these phenomena and then we will see if a remedy is possible. 

The first and principal reason is that many of our countries depend altogether, or at least 
principally, upon one industry. To show the results of such a procedure, I will take for 
demonstration one of the principal products of tropical America—coffee. There has been a 
time when coffee was sold in foreign markets at such fabulous prices that the owner ofa 
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plantation would make on his property every year a small fortune. Then everybody com- 
menced to start in planting coffee, and as they believed that the price of this product would 
be the same for many years to come, no fear was felt in taking money at an enormous inter- 
est. All other industries were more or less neglected and coffee became the chief article of ex- 
port of that country. Years past and coffee was always sold ata high or well-paying price. 
The planter became accustomed to this state of affairs, erected for himself a gorgeous home, 
spent more money in luxury than he ever dreamed of and acquired new and expensive tastes 
generaliv. Money, to quote the vulgar phrase, was “to be found on the streets.’’ The mer- 
chants did a very lively business and therefore increased their stocks enormously : exchange 
was easy because the country, on account of the high price of its principal article of export, 
had in its favor a large difference between exports andimports. Everything looked prosper- 
ous and it seemed that the country was progressing rapidly; then the crash came, the price of 
coffee had fallen. The planter hardly made his expenses; business was dul]. The exports 
were only a third of what they had been before; exchange was extremely difficult to get, and 
if then there was a lack of currency in the country, or if the banks had given credit too 
freely, or issued more paper money than was advisable, the rates of exchange would go up 
day by day. The men who had metallic currency kept it out of circulation and the country 
seemed to be ruined and perhaps was so, simply because the whole commerce of that country 
depended upon one single article of export. 

It is a pleasure to me to be able to state that the people of my country have not made this 
mistake and for that reason exchange in Honduras in the last few years has been lower than 
in any other Central American Republic and hardly has changed ten points during the last 
two years. 

Now, this obstacle can be overcome just by establishing bank facilities, If our people gen- 
erally goin for acertain product, it is for the reason that at the time that certain business can 
be carried on profitably, even by paying a heavy interest on the money invested; but if they 
would be able to find money at reasonable rates, then they would develop and could make 
profitable also other industries and in this way exchange would become steady. 

Another cause for the uncertainty of exchange in some countries has been the want of 
establishing a gold standard. As our republics commonly are not gold-producing to a great 
extent, as the exports are generally not higher than the imports, and as there even sometimes 
will be a lack of sufticient metallic currency, experimenting with gold has been fatal to many 
acountry. Gold coin did not exist there and paper currency of gold value had, therefore, to 
be issued, although hardly a gold reserve was on hand; to keep out silver one day the impor- 
tation of said metal would not be allowed, and perhaps a few days later, for the lack of the 
necessary amount of currency, the exportation of money haé to be prohibited, opening, in 
that way, the doors to speculation and enabling money-dealers to fix the value of the coun- 
try’s currency at whatever price they liked. Now, those errors, I trust, will not again be 
made in the future. With few exceptions we always ought to be silver countries, because 
the development of the resources of our republics depends greatly on it. As long as the pro- 
ducer gets gold for his products and can pay his labor in silver, there is always profit in 
producing. 

Speculating, of course, has also had its effects on the rates of exchange, like years ago, 
for example, in the Argentine Republic; but then the people of the country should not be 
blamed, if not the banking institutions which made reckless speculation possible. 


FIELD NOW LARGELY OCCUPIED BY EUROPEAN BANKS. 


Another difficulty in establishing banking facilities in Central and South America you 
will find in the fact that the field is already, to a great extent, occupied by European capital, 
many existing banks possessing special favorable concessions. Of course, I feel satisfied that 
when you go for our markets you will know how to work them and you will not be afraid of 
competition ; but still, I would advise you, at least at the beginning, not to establish banks 
there of your own, if not to create here in your country a great banking association, with 
agencies in every commercial center of South and Central America. My reasons for advising 
you to take this course are the following: 

First, you might, as said before, encounter banks which have special favorable conces- 
sions, which couid perhaps not be obtained by you on an equal basis; then you would have 
to secure a special charter for nearly every country and perhaps even special regulations and 
by-laws would be necessary, because banking laws in one country are often different from 
those of another, and if no banking laws exist in a country, a special concession would have 
to be obtained, which might establish conditions and obligations not in accordance with your 
business views and with the basis of the original charter under which the banking association 
was incorporated. And at least it will not be necessary to establish incorporated banks to be 
able to carry on your business, as you will not need the right of issuing bank notes. Under 
the commercial laws of most every country on this hemisphere private banking business 
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needs no special permit or concession, and therefore you will find no difficulty in establishing 
your agencies; by doing so you havein your favor that your actions would be more inde- 
pendent generally and that no limit is put to the maximum of interest you might charge, as 
probably would be stipulated in a concession. The banking association, of course, would 
have to carry on their business in conformity with the laws of our countries, which are gen- 
erally very liberal. In Honduras, for example, our constitution and civil laws give to for- 
eigners the same right which the laws concede to the people of the country, and besides, 
although there exists a legal interest for a case where rate of interest has not beén specially 
mentioned, still our laws do not put any limit to the gain a capitalist should have, nor to the 
maximum of interest on money, because we believe that there is no reason why a capitalist 
should only receive on his capital in money, a given amount, for example five or six per cent., 
when there is no limit to the gains of the capital invested in machinery, factories or territo- 
rial property, neither why capital should not have the same freedom of establishing its profits 
as well as a farmer or merchant. ; 

The agencies of such a bank association could be established in two ways: One would be 
to accept as agents already existing banks and in that case you would have in your favor the 
knowledge acquired by the banks and certain favorable concessions, which they may hold; 
by doing so, however, it would be necessary, perhaps, to buy a controlling interest in sucha 
bank, which generally is possible, as a large amount of shares are in the possession of native 
stockholders, but at least special pains should be taken to be absolutely sure that the bank in 
question is not under previous obligation to another institution, which may compete with 
you in the same market, and that they will carry on their affairs on your business basis. The 
other way and the cheaper and safer one, undoubtedly, would be to establish special agencies, 
always being careful in the selection of the principals who will conduct the business of these 
branches, because they ought to be men who possess business capacity, familiarity with the 
business principles of your country, absolute knowledge of laws, conditions and men of the 
country they will live in, firmness of character and diplomatic ability, as a lack of any of 
these qualities would mean a failure. 

Now, if such a banking association could ever be formed in your country, my opinion 
would be that before incorporating, the commercial and civil laws of the different countries 
should be studied carefully, so that the charter of said institution will be in conformity with 
those laws. 

The future of such a banking association would undoubtedly be gigantic and through it, 
to a great extent, the commercial supremacy of your country on this hemisphere would be 
obtained. 1 even foresee the possibility to establish through this same banking association 
in the future, a unit of money, a trade dollar which will be a real trade dollar in the full 
sense of the word. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I will try to satisfy you on a question which is of the greatest 
importance to capital—the guarantee of property in our countries. Generally American 
capitalists are afraid to invest money in our countries, believing that we have no stable 
governments and that revolutions do not respect property. Although 1 am sorry to say that 
stili in some Latin-American republics revolutions will happen, even if they are to-day far 
less common that in former times and generally of less importance than strikes and riots in 
your country, I might truthfully declare that commonly property of the natives, and always 
_ property of foreigners, is respected, even by revolutionists, and that at such a time the 

foreigner is in a far advanced position compared with the native of the country, because he 
can carry on his business at that time without any fear or obstacle, when it is perhaps not 
possible for the merchant of the country to do so; besides, the more foreign capital will be 
invested in our countries the more prosperous they will become, and being prosperous, a 
revolution is nearly an impossibility. 


Mr. GRISWOLD: Mr. President, I take pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
the last speaker, Minister Don Francesco Altschul, also to Mr. William Sherer, and 
I would like to include in that motion His Excellency Wu Ting-fang and the Hon. 
William I. Buchanan, who spoke to us yesterday. The remarks of these gentlemen 
have been evidently prepared with great care, they have been able and instructive 
and of practical benefit to us all, and, in addition to that, an honor to this associa- 
tion ; and on behalf of the New York State Bankers’ Association I move a vote of 
thanks to these gentlemen. (Carried unanimously by a rising vote.) 

‘THE PRESIDENT: The next in order is, ‘‘ Reports of Committees.” I would 
call upon Mr. Adsit, chairman of the taxation committee, to present his report. 
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REPORT OF CHARLES ADsIT, CHAIRMAN OF THE TAXATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—On behalf of the taxation committee, I respect- 
fully present the following report: 

You all probably remember the law proposed last year by your committee, which aimed 
to tax the banks and trust companies of this State at a uniform rate. This plan was adopted 
by the legislative joint tax committee, who fixed the rate at one per cent. and made our 
measure the first part of their mortgage tax bill. The combination seemed to float well till 
near the close of the session of 1900, when a little addition to the tail proved too heavy for 
our kite and it all went to smash together. 

Your committee decided to try again last winter on similar lines, although the politicians 
did not give us much encouragement. The Governor was furnished with our tables and 
statistics in December, when he was preparing his message, and when it was published in 
January we thought at first that he intended to adopt our plan bodily, but when we came to 
the exemptions, etc., we found that he really advised the addition of one per cent. to our 
already heavy burdens, excepting only the small amount raised for support of the State, 
which was almost nothing. We called upon him and protested most vigorously, but received 
no comfort nor satisfaction, and Senator Krum soon presented a bank tax bill, as above out- 
lined, as one of the remarkable series which astonished our people last winter. 

Governor Odell’s plan was to relieve real estate entirely from taxation for State purposes 
by passing separate bills for the taxation of trust companies, Savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, private bankers, corporations and mortgages. Several of these became laws and 
others were abandoned, but the original Krum bank tax bill was allowed to sleep in commit- 
tee until all the other new tax bills were disposed of. In the mean time the work of your 
committee never ceased and Mr. Eastman, who went to Albany January 15, kept in close 
touch with all movements of the legislators and drew bank tax bills by wholesale to fit the 
many changes of plans as they developed, in order to be ready to act promptly when our time 
arrived. After it became evident that there would not be sufficient new direct taxes to 
exempt real estate entirely from the State tax, it was finally agreed to drop back to our 
original plan and ask to have the banks taxed as provided in the mortgage tax bill of last 
year—that was, one per cent. on capital, surplus and undivied profits, after deducting the 
assessed value of the real estate, which was to be taxed locally at the usual rates. This to be 
in lieu of all other State and local taxes, and no swearing off by stockholders to be allowed. 
We pressed this because in all the hearings at Albany and in all the discussions in the papers 
last year not a word of protest or objection had been raised against our part of the mortgage 
tax bill, and because this plan of bank taxation had been formally approved by resolution of 
the State Grange at the annual convention. 

Our bill drawn on this basis met the approval of the taxation committees, except that 
they would not allow the deduction of the rea] estate from the one per cent. tax, because the 
trust company bill, already passed and signed. did not permit the deduction of real estate, 
and it was considered by them unfair to give the banks any advantage in that way. 

When we reached this point our hopes were high, although it was then about the first of 
April and pretty late in the session, but we received a sudden chill when we learned that the 
Governor, misled by the very high taxes of the Newburgh banks, thought that the rate 
should be 14 instead of one percent. At this critical time the tabulated reports gathered 
from our 430 banks in the State proved their great value by showing that the proposed 14 
per cent. rate would raise the taxes of a majority of the country banks. This fact, strongly 
presented by the leaders of the taxation committee to the Governor April 4, finally won his 
approval of the one per cent. rate, and from that time he was our friend. The bill was re- 
ported by the taxation committee to the Senate April 10, asa substitute for the original 
Krum bill. It passed the Senate April 16 by a vote of forty-one to one; passed the Assembly 
by a vote of ninety-nine to thirty-three Monday, April 22, at 3 p. m., the last business day of 
the session, and was signed by Governor Odell April 25. 

There has been some criticism of this law because it causes double taxation on the real 
estate of the banks, and that is the case to the extent of one per cent. on its assessed value, 
but the reason for this was the desire of the legislators to put the banks and trust companies 
on the same tax rate. 

We do not claim that this law does justice to the banks, for they are still taxed at a higher 
rate than any other kind of business enterprise in this State, and pay 24% times the bank tax 
rate of Pennsylvania, with whose banks many of us ave in direct competition. Perhaps, in 
consideration of the widely different taxation methods of the two States, a fair rate at this 
time would be seven mills, which is half way between our one per cent. and the four-mills 
rate of Pennsylvania. 
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Although your committee has not given the banks as much relief as they desire and de- 
serve, the results accomplished are important enough to well repay the time and expense in- 
vested up to this date. The most valuable point established is the uniform rate of bank tax- 
ation throughout the State, based on the amount which each bank has invested in its busi- 
ness; that is, capital, surplus and undivided profits, or book vaiue of its stock. This is now 
considered the only fair basis for assessment and has been adopted in many States. 

The relief to bank officers from the annual contests with the local assessors will be a sweet 
boon, which will be duly appreciated. Bringing all banks to the level of one per cent. will 
naturally make some startling changes in tax charges, as the banks of New York city and 
some others which have been unmercifully taxed, will be substantially and justly relieved; 
while a large proportion of the banks will not be changed materially in either direction; but 
more than a hundred banks which have refused to give us any reports, because they were es- 
caping the payment of reasonable and fair taxes, will now be forced to pay like all the oth- 
ers. Some of those bankers have accused our committee of presenting them with “a gold 
brick,”’ because they have to come up to the standard rate, but in view of the fact that they 
have for years avoided ordinary taxation, we cannot waste much sympathy on them in their 
present condition. The practice of swearing off the tax by many bank stockholders and col- 
lecting the amount of the reduction from their banks is forbidden by this law, and this prac- 
tice has grown to be a great abuse. In New York city about one-sixth of the bank assess- 
ments of 1897 were sworn off, and in Brooklyn a still larger proportion. The New York city 
banks are naturally much pleased with two results of the taxation legislation of the last ses- 
sion at Albany. First, because their taxes are reduced to the same rate as other banks in the 
State, and secondly, because the trust companies are now placed on the same level, The 
clearing-house committee representing all the large city banks have evinced their approval 
of our work in a very practical and welcome manner by paying into the treasury of Our as- 
sociation a sum large enough to cover all the expenses of our committee for the past two 
years. This liberal action merits the sincere thanks of our convention. 

L wish to express my appreciation of the good work of Mr. F. M. Eastman and of the ear- 
nest, tactful and intelligent manner in which he kept abreast of the progress of legislation 
and prepared bills to fit all cases. My best thanks are also due to the members of the com- 
mittee for their ready response to every call, and especially to ex-Senator Persons for his 
sound advice and invaluable help during the last two weeks of the session, and to Hon. J. T. 
Smith for his active assistance in the Asscmbly. Mr. Sherer, Manager of the clearing-house, 
and our two New York members, Mr. Frisse]l and Mr. Frew, were always to be depended upon 
for encouragement and enthusiastic support. 

lt is a satisfaction to be able to say to you that this important question has been settled 
strictly on its merits, and the favorable result was won by facts, figures and faithful work, 
and that not one cent was used to hold or influence a vote at Albany. We found our legis- 
lators in favor of justice and fair play when they understood our case; but very few of them 
knew anything about it, and it required much time and patience to prove to them the condi- 
tion of the banks under the old law. We won because we could show a clear case of unjust. 
treatment and because we deserved to win. 

With the permission of the president, I wish to say a few words personally. 

The New York Clearing-House committee, in addition to paying all the taxation expenses 
of the association for the past two years, also voted me a liberal present, and the council has 
very kindly made an addition to it, and I wish at this time to express to both organizations 
my sincere thanks for their thoughtful consideration. I accept this donation for three rea- 
sons. First, because I need it more than you do; second, because you can afford to give it, 
and you have had value received for it, and third, because I believe the gift brings with it 
your appreciation of my work and, above all, your friendship and good-will, and this last 
reason 1s worth more to me than the intrinsic value of vour handsome gift. Good friends, I 
thank you all. 


T. Ellwood Carpenter reported that the audit committee had examined the 
accounts of the treasurer and the vouchers and found everything correct and in a 
creditable shape. | 

Remarks in regard to the work of the taxation committee were also made by 
Frank M. Eastman, of Pennsylvania. 

F. H. HamMutn, of Canandaigua: I move, sir, and I do so with extreme modesty, 
as | am an inactive member of the taxation committee, that the thanks of this asso- 
ciation be tendered to Mr. Adsit, personally, and the active members of this com- 
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mittee, for the great work that they have done for this association in accomplishing 
this important reform in the methods of bank taxation. Mr. Adsit has not had the 
ordinary patience of mortal man, but the patience of Job sinks into insignificance as 
compared with the efforts of Mr. Adsit during the three or four years past when 
this apparently hopeless task rested almost exclusively upon his shoulders; and 
during this time, against the expectation, I think, of every member of that commit- 
tee, he has continued to labor in the face of all these discouraging circumstances and 
has succeeded in the end. I therefore move this vote of thanks to him and the other 
gentlemen, and especially to Mr. Adsit, for finding Mr. Eastman, whose labors have 
also been very arduous, and to Senator Persons who has engaged so actively in this 
work, and I think they deserve all that we can say or do in this particular, for it has 
been the charge against this association that we never did anything practical, that 
we never could do anything practical, and all we could do was to get together once 
a year und have a good time and eat a good dinner and then adjourn. We have 
overcome this through our committee, and therefore I think they richly deserve this 
vote of thanks. | 

The motion was unanimously. adopted, following which action brief remarks 
were made by Senator Persons. 

Messrs. Schenck and Sherer, of New York, invited the association to hold its 
next annual convention in that city. Mr. De Ridder extended a similar invitation 
on behalf of Saratoga Springs. Mr. Griswold, of Brooklyn, and Mr. Hamlin, of 
Canandaigua, spoke in favor of New York. Judge Seymour Dexter, of Elmira, 
made a motion directing the council of administration to accept the invitation of 
New York. The motion was seconded by David Cromwell, of White Plains, and 
was adopted. : 

The convention then proceeded to the election of officers, A. D. Bissell, of the 
People’s Bank, of Buffalo, being elected president. On vacating the chair, President 
Dutcher said : 


“The secretary has cast the ballot for Mr. Arthur D. Bissell, of Buffalo, to serve as your 
president for the ensuing year. And before I vacate my position I want to thank you again 
all heartily for the confidence you have placed in me by putting me in this position, and I 
want to congratulate you upon your choice of a president for the ensuing year. Mr. Bissell, 
take the throne!”’ : 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT BISSELL. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—I thank you for the honor which you have conferred upon me in 
making me the president of your organization for the coming year. 

I fee] that you might have done much better in your choice from the group of which our 
bank is one. Nevertheless, I also feel that owing to the character of the gentlemen who will 
be associated with me in the work of this association for the coming year, that whatever may 
be my shortcomings, their work will be faithfully and well done. I also appreciate the fact. 
in your choice that the matter is not a personal one at all; I appreciate the fact that you 
realize the work that has been done here in organizing and perfecting the Pan-American 
Exposition, and while we have tried, in a small way, to entertain you here, I must disclaim 
the idea that the Pan-American Exposition was constructed entirely for the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. The banks of Buffalo had quite a little to do with that construction, particularly in 
completing it. They did noble work, and 1 think they are entitled to some credit. 

I have been somewhat familiar with the objects and aims of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association from its origin, and I know how well its plan has succeeded. The social feature 
of our convention was immediately made a success by the attendance of the ladies, and I wish 
to thank them for their uniform attendance year after year. I hope it may continue and in 
increased numbers. Another feature was the personal relation and acquaintance engendered 
between the bankers of the State of New York, afterwards followed by the uniform method 
of transacting business with the various groups. Finally, we have come around to our text 
and our sermon from now On is On the text that all financial institutions receiving money on 
deposit subject to check should be treated just the same as the commercial banks. The first 
proposition that was encountered in that respect was that of taxation, and you all know how 
very well your committee has handled that. There are two other things yet to be considered; 
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STEPHEN M. GRISWOLD, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


first, the supervision by the banking department of all such moneyed institutions; and, 
second, the same percentage of reserve should be required. Thoseare things that will receive 
our attention during this coming year and we will endeavor in the handling of the affairs of 
this association to follow the good work of my illustrious predecessor. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I know that you are all tired and overworked; you are anxious to 
get out of this convention room and you are anxious to get over into the Pan-American 
Exposition, possibly into the Midway. I therefore will keep you no longer. I will simply 
thank you again for the honor which you have done me. 


[A portrait and sketch of President Bissell will appear in the next number of 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. | 

Hon. Stephen M. Griswold, President of the Union Bank, of Brooklyn, was elected 
vice-president. In accepting the office, he said : 

**Mr. President and Members of the Association—I thank you for this mark of esteem. I 
will nut say anything about the arduous duties of the vice-president, because the less said 
the better. I merely promise you that whatever duties devolve upon that office to perform 
will be performed, to the best of my ability, for the welfare and prosperity of this asso- 
ciation.” 

Frank E. Howe, Cashier of the Manufacturers’ National Bank, of Troy, was 
elected treasurer. 

T. Ellwood Carpenter, President of the Mount Kisco National Bank, was elected 
secretary. 

_ There was considerable discussion as to the compensation of the secretary, it 
being finally decided that he should be paid an annual salary of $1,000, which will 
also cover his immediate expenses in the transaction of the association’s business, 
not, however, including the cost of publishing the proceedings, but travelling 
expenses during the year, all of his expenses attending every meeting of the council 
of administration, and expenses of every nature excepting the legitimate expenses 
which the association itself should pay. 

Delegates to the Milwaukee convention of the American Bankers’ Association 
were elected as follows: 
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Delegate-at-Large—Hon. John B. Dutcher, President National Bank of Pawling. 
Group I—S. M. Clement, Cashier Marine Bank, Buffalo. 

Group II—C. C. Woodworth, President Flour City National Bank, Rochester. 
Group III—J. T. Sawyer, President Citizens’ Bank, Waverly. 

Group 1V—Anthony Lamb, Cashier Commercial Bank, Syracuse. 

Group V—Willis G. Nash, Cashier New York State National Bank, Albany. 
Group VI—David Cromwell, President White Plains Bank, White Plains. 
Group VII—John A. Potter, President Patchogue Bank, Patchogue. 

Group VIII—James M. Donald, Vice- sieperes Hanover National Bank, New 


York. 


Votes of thanks were tendered to the New York Clearin g-House for its donation 
to meet the expenses of the taxation committee ; to the bankers of Group I and of 
the city of Buffalo for their efforts to make the convention successful, also to the 


outgoing officers. 


On motion of Judge Dexter the council of administration was instructed to con- 


tinue the general committee on taxation. 


Mr. Griswold offered the following resolution, whieh was adopted. 


Resolved, That we, the New York State Bankers’ Association, in convention assembled, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 21, 1901, do hereby respectfully request Congress to repeal paragraph one, 
section two, of the War Revenue Law of 1898, thereby removing the special tax on capital and 
surplus of banks, the necessity for said tax having ceased. 

Resolved, That the tax committee of this association be instructed to present said resolu- 


tion to Congress at its next session. 


After brief remarks by President Bissell, the convention adjourned. 





LIST OF DELEGATES AND VISITORS REGISTERED. 


Group I. 
D. W. Tomlinson, Pres. Bank of Batavia, Ba- 
tavia. 
L. F. Gethoefer, chief clerk City Nat. Bank, 
Buffalo. 
William C. Cornwell, Pres. City Nat. Bank, 
Buffalo. 
N. Rochester, Cas. Third Nat. Bank, Buffalo. 
C. W. Hammond, Cas. People’s Bank, Buffalo. 
L. F. Gray, Asst. Cas. People’s Bank, Buffalo, 
E. C. McDougal, Pres. Bank of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo. 
John R. Boag, Cas. City Nat. Bank, Buffalo. 


George Sandrock, Pres. German-American | 


Bank, Buffalo. 

Edward A. Weppner, Asst. Cas. German- 
American Bank, Buffalo. 

Edgar B. Jewett, Pres. Columbia Nat. Bank, 
Buffalo. 

Clifford Hubbell, Cas. Columbia Nat. Bank, 
Buffalo. 

John L. Daniels, Cas. Bank of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo. 

Joseph Block, Pres. Citizens’ trite Buffalo. 

Henry J. Block, Citizens’ Bank, Buffalo. 

Irving E. Waters, Cas. Citizens’ Bank, Buf- 
falo. 

Benjamin L. Rand, Cas. State Bank, Tona- 
wanda. 

James Kerr, Cas. Union Bank, Buffalo. 

J. H. Lascelles, Cas. Marine Bank, Buffalo. 

F. W. Fiske, Cas. Merchants’ Bank, Buffalo. 








Jobn Strootman, Pres. Union Bank, Buffalo. 

James G. Berry, Asst. Cas. City Nat. Bank, 
Buffalo. 

D. Clark Ralph, Sec. Sates State Savings 
Bank, Buffalo. 

H. A. Pierce, Cas. Bank of Castile, Castile. 

C. M. Smith, Cas. Citizens’ Bank, Perry. 

George C. Gordon, Asst. Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Brockport. 

Otto Churchill, Cas. Bank of Hamburg. 

C. E. Loomis, Cas. J. H. Loomis & Son, Bank- 
ers, Attica. 

J. H. Loomis, J. H. Loomis & Son, Bankers, 
Attica. 

George T. Loomis, Asst. Cas. J. H. Loomis & 
Son, Bankers, Attica. 

F. H. Hamlin, Pres. Canandaigua Nat. Bank, 
Canandaigua, 

Henry Beeman, Asst. Cas. Canandaigua Nat. 
Bank, Canandaigua. 

A. T. Eaton, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Olean. 

G. E. Merrill, Cas. Bank of Holland. 

F. E. Johnson, Cas. Bank of Suspension 
Bridge, Niagara Falls. 

W. F. Smallwood, Pres, Citizens’ Bank, Le 
Roy. 

A. M. Holden, Pres, Bank of Honeoye Falls, 
Honeoye Falls. 

Mrs. Wolcott J. Humphrey, Vice-Pres. Wyo- 
ming Co. Nat. Bank, Warsaw. 

Earl W. Card, Pres. Medina Nat. Bank, Me- 
dina. 
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W. 8S. Housel, Cas. State Exchange Bank, 
Holley. 

J. R. Compton, Cas. Niagara Co. Nat. Bank, 
Lockport. 

J. L. Thayer, Pres, State Bank, Sherman. 

F. W. Crandall, Cas. Nat. Bank of Westfield, 
Westfield. 

F. R. Whaley, Bank of East Aurora, East 
Aurora. 

F. E. Bard, Asst. Cas. Bank of Gowanda, Go- 
wanda, 

Frederick Robertson, F. R. Robertson & Co., 
Bankers, North Tonawanda. 

Samuel Parker, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Bata- 
via. 

D. C. Pierce, Pres. Bank of Hamburgh, Ham- 
burg. 

John A. Kloepfer, Asst. Cas. Bank of Ham- 
burgh, Hamburg. 

H. B. Ward, Asst. Cas. Bank of Le Roy, Le 
Roy. 

H. O. Wait, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Salamanca, 

Wm. B. Jackson, Pres. Bank of Holland, 
Holland. 

F. E. Johnson, Cas. Bank of Cattaraugus, 
Cattaraugus. 

J. M. Edwards, Cas. Merchants and Farmers’ 
Nat. Bank, Dansville. 

W. B. Manley, Cas. Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo. 

H. H. Persons, Pres. Buffalo Commercial 
Bank, Buffalo. 


Groop II. 


Henry C. Brewster, Pres. Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
Rochester. 

C. C. Woodworth, Pres. Flour City Nat. Bank, 
Rochester. 

Charles P. Ford, Traders’ Nat. Bank, Ro- 
chester. 

Charles W. Fielder, Genesee Valley Nat. 
Bank, Geneseo. 

Philip F. Swart, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Brock- 
port. 

J. H. Rodenbeck, Cas. Merchants’ Bank, Ro- 
chester. 


GrRovpP III. 


. 8. Truman, Cas. First, Nat, Bak, Owego. 

O. Eldredge, Cas. Owego Rat.Bank, Owego. 

T. Sawyer, Pres. Citizens’ Bank, Waverly. 

M. Brundage, Cas. Andover State Bank, 
Andover. 

F, E. Lyford, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Waverly. 

H. A. Clark, Vice-Pres. Tioga Nat. Bank, 
Owego. 

Seymour Dexter, Pres. Second Nat. Bank, 
Elmira. 

J. B. Jones, Vice-Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Wellsville. 

B. W. Wellington, Vice-Pres. Q. W. Welling- 
ton & Co., Bankers, Corning. 

Charles Adsit, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Hor- 
nellsville. 

E. R. Backer, Pres. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Elmira. 
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J.G. Leggett, Pres. Cuba Nat. Bank, Cuba. 

W. W. Brundage, Cas. Bank of Hammonds- 
port, Hammondsport. 

G. N. Manley, Cas. Canaseraga Banking Co., 
Canaseraga. 


Group IV. 


A. W. Haslehurst, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Herkimer. 

John C. Knowlton, Pres. Jefferson Co. Nat. 
Bank, Watertown. 

A. B. French, Cas. Nat. State Bank, Oneida. 

G. J. Mager, Pres. Second Nat. Bank, Cort- 
land. 

Fred. M. Shelley, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Rome. 

James H. Tripp, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Mar- 
athon. 

L. W. Mott, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Oswego. 

Louis J. Clark, Cas. Pulaski Nat. Bank, Pu- 
laski. 

G. K. Betts, Cas. American Exchange Nat. 
Bank, Syracuse. 

E. B. Judson, Vice-Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Syracuse. 

H. Sudds, Vice-Pres. and Cas. Bank of Gouv- 
erneur, Gouverneur. 

F. C. Eddy, Cas. Nat. Bank of Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, 

Charles W. Snow, director First Nat. Bank, 
Syracuse. 

W. I. Taber, Cas. Herkimer Nat. Bank, Herk- 
imer. 

W. F. Morris, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Bald- 
winsville. 

H. H. Waite, Cas. 
Adams, 

Wm. H. Hathway, Cas. Nat. Bank and Loan 
Co.. Watertown. 

J.C. Estelow, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Oxford. 

Wm. M. Stephens, teller Ogdensburg Bank, 
Ogdensburg. 

W. L. Shepard, Cas. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, Pots- 
dam. 

Anthony Lamb, Cas. Commercial Bank, Sy- 
racuse. 

F. W. Gridley, Pres. Salt Springs Nat. Bank, 
Syracuse. 

J. L. Williams, Jr., First Nat. Bank; Elmira. 

George B. Sloan, Pres. Second Nat. Bank, 
Oswego. 

Cyrus B. Martin, Pres. Chenango Nat. Bank, 
Norwich. 

T. De Witt Miller, Pres. Nat. Bank of Nor- 
wich, Norwich. 

A. Emerick, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Fulton. 

Charles Hoskins, Cas. Cayuga Co. Nat. Bank, 
Auburn. 

J. E. Elder, Wm. H. Seward & Co., Bankers, 
Auburn. 

B. F. Petheram, Pres. Nat. Bank of Skaneat- 
eles, Skaneateles. 

M. 8. Wilder, Cas. Carthage Nat. Bank, Car- 
thage. 

R. J. Donahue, Cas. Nat. Bank of Ogdens- 
burg, Ogdensburg. 


Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
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Group V. 


J. H. De Ridder, Cas. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
Saratoga Springs. 

F. C. Haviland, Cas. Farmers’ Nat. Bank, 
Hudson. 

G. M. Jarvis, Cas. Second Nat. Bank, Coop- 
erstown. 

J. B. Deyoe, Cas. Nat. Bank of Schuylerville, 
Schuylerville. 

E. L. Milmine, Cas. Mohawk Nat. Bank, Sche- 
nectady. 

Charles N. Harris, Cas. Manufacturers and 
Merchants’ Bank, Gloversville. 

E. A. Groesbeck, Cas. Nat. Commercial Bank, 
Albany. 

W. H. Rainey, Cas. Nat. Union Bank, Kin- 
derhook, 

G. D. Burdick, Director Farmers’ Nat. Bank, 
Hudson. 

Ww. G. Nash, Cas. New York State Nat. Bank, 
Albany. 

C. Tremper, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Albany. 

F. E. Howe, Cas. Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank, 
Troy. 

J. H. Neher, Cas. United Nat. Bank, Troy. 

Frank E. Norton, Cas. Troy City Nat. Bank, 
Troy. 

Wm. L. Howland, Pres. Manufacturers’ Nat. 
Bank, Mechanicsville. 

Ralph W. Kirby, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Bain- 
bridge. 

Charles T. Beach, Cas. Nat. Bank of Sandy 
Hill, Sandy Hill. 

John L. Newman, Pres. Nat. Bank of Cohoes, 
Cohoes, 

E. A. Scramling, Cas. Wilbur Nat. Bank, 
Oneonta. 
M. F. McGarrahan, Cas. People’s Nat. Bank, 

Malone. 
Henry Wheeler, Cas. Union Nat. Bank, Troy. 
Hugh N. Kirkland, Asst. Cas. Albany City 
Nat. Bank, Albany. 


Group VI. 


John B. Dutcher, Pres. Nat. Bank of Paw- 
ling, Pawling. 

J.T. Smith, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Fishkill- 
on-Hudson. 

David Graham, Cas. Matteawan Nat. Bank, 
Matteawan. 

William H. Doty, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Yonkers. 

R. G. Brewer, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Mamaro- 
neck, 

George W. Chase, Cas. Nat. Bank of Pawling, 
Pawling. 

J. H. Keeler, Cas. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, Yon- 
kers., 

George H. Stegman, Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
Yonkers. 

David Cromwell, Pres. White Plains Bank, 
White Plains. 

Daniel T. Webster, bookkeeper White Plains 
Bank, White Plains. 

L. Moffatt, Mamaroneck. 
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Jos..A. Reid, Asst. Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Mount Vernon. 

J. Gerow Dutcher, director Nat. Bank of 
Pawling, Pawling. 

F. D. Dewey, Cas. First Nat. Bank of Ron- 
dout, Kingston. 

Bradford Rhodes, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Ma- 
maroneck. ; 

T. Ellwood Carpenter, Pres. Mount Kisco 
Nat. Bank, Mount Kisco. 

James F. Sutton, director Mount Kisco Nat. 
Bank, Mount Kisco. 

George Nelson, depositor Mount Kisco Nat. 
Bank, Mount Kisco. 

Gouverneur Rogers, Pres. Bank of Mount 
Vernon, Mount Vernon. 

Edward Elsworth, Pres. Fallkill Nat. Bank, 
Poughkeepsie. 

John H. Fisher, Asst. Cas, Tarrytown Nat. 
Bank, Tarrytown. 

Charles F. Van Inwegen, Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Port Jervis. 

A. J. Prime, Citizens’ Nat. Bank, Yonkers. 

Burton C. Meighan, director First Nat. Bank, 
Mamaroneck. 

A. W. Thompson, Nat. Bank of Rondout, 
Kingston. 

J. W. Lounsbury, Vice-Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Portchester. 

C. C. Cocks, Pres. Cornwall Bank, Cornwall. 

M. E. Clark, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Ellenville. 

R. D. Clark, director Nat. Union Bank, Mon- 
ticello. 

Group VII. 

Stephen M. Griswold, Pres. Union Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

Joseph Dykes, Pres. Flushing Bank, Flushing. 

Stephen Randall, Seventeenth Ward Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

E. A. Walker, Pres. Seventeenth Ward Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

E. M. Davis, Cas. Bank of Port Jefferson, Port 
Jefferson. 

Henry J. Oldring, Pres. 
Traders’ Bank, Brooklyn. 

A. P. Wells, Pres. Fifth Avenue Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

James M. Brush, Pres. Bank of Huntington, 
Huntington. 

Henry F. Sammis, director Bank of Hunt- 
ington, Huntington. 

Thomas Young, Vice-Pres, Bank of Hunt- 
ington, Huntington. 

W. D. Llewellyn, Cas. Bank of Jamaica, 
Jamaica. 

Wm. G. Miller, Seventeenth Ward Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

John J. Randall, Pres. Freeport Bank, Free- 
port. 

W. H. Cornwell, director Freeport Bank, 
Freeport. 

Lewis H. Ross,: Freeport Bank, Freeport. 


Group VIII. 


Leo Schlesinger, Pres. Mechanics and Traders’ 
Bank, New York. 


Mechanics and 
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W. 0. Jones, Asst. Cas. Chase Nat. Bank, New 
York. 

G. Walton, Nat. Bank of the Republic, New 
York. 

James V. Lott, Cas. Mercantile Nat. Bank, 
New York. 

Francis J. Underhill, Fisk & Robinson, New 
York. 7 

John A. Hiltner, Vice-Pres, Nat. Shoe and 
Leather Bank, New York. 

H, Chapin, Jr., Cas. Nat. Bank of North 
America, New York. 

Chas. L. Robinson, Asst. Cas. Western Nat. 
Bank, New York. 

Alexander D. Cambell, Asst. Cas. Hanover 
Nat. Bank, New York. 

H. B. Brundrett, Pres. Pacific Bank, New 
York. 

J. H. Thompson, Cas. Seaboard Nat. Bank, 
New York. 

W. L. Frankenbach, Cas. Yorkville Bank, 
New York. 

Alfred C. Barnes, Pres. Astor Place Bank, 
New York. 

E. 8. Schenck, Pres. Hamilton Bank, New 
York. 

C. W. Riecks, Cas. Liberty Nat. Bank, New 
York. 

C. L. Parmelee, Redmond, Kerr & Co., New 
York. 

Anthony Stumpf, Editor *“* American Bank- 
er,”’ New York. 

Francis Halpin, Cas. Chemical Nat. Bank, 
New York. 

D.O. Underhill, Asst. Cas. Fourth Nat. Bank, 
New York. 

A. H. Wiggin, Vice-Pres. Nat. Park Bank, 
New York. 








D. H. Pierson, Cas. Bank of Manhattan Co. 
New York. 


VISITORS. 


F. Van Vranken, Nat. Bank Examiner, 
Schenectady. 

J. E. Lacey, Vice-Pres. Desha Bank, Arkansas 
City, Ark. 

H. 8. Champlan, Ex. N. Y. State Bank Ex- 
aminer, Buffalo. 

W. Y. Barnett, Mer. *‘ Banking and Mercan- 
tile World,”’ Chicago. 

J. L. Rice, Pres. Citizens’ Bank, Mt.Morris, Tl. 

John Jay Abbott, Asst. Cas. American Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Walter B. Manny, The Arithmometer, New 
York. | 

James R. Branch, Sec. American Bankers’ 
Association, New York. 

W. T. Fenton, Vice-Pres. Nat. Bank of Re- 
public, Chicago. 

Chas. H. James, First Nat. Bank, Philadelphia. 

C. H. Senauer, *“* American Banker,” New 
York. 

Charles C. Allen, Lionello Perera & Co., 
New York. 

G.S. Leonard, State Bank Examiner, Syra- 
cuse, 

S.S. Faulkner, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Helena, 
Ark. 

F. Howard Hooke, Pres. “The Financial 
Age,” New York. 

R. E. Lively, ** Protectograph System,” New 
York. 

Wm. Sherer, Mgr. Clearing-House Associa- 
tion, New York. 

Wm. J. Boies, “*The Evening Post * Banking 
Department, New York. 





Russian Four Per Cent. Loan.—Attention is invited to the offer of $3,000,000 four per 
cent. bonds of the Russian Government by Messrs. Farson, Leach & Co., the well-known New 


York and Chicago bankers. 


This is a new purchase, the $1,000,000 of similar securities offered by this firm having been 


readily disposed of some time ago. It will be recalled also by readers of the MAGAZINE that 
the Russian loan for 424,000,000 francs, subscriptions for which were opened at Paris in the 
latter part of May, was a great success, being over ribed several times. 

Although Russia has a heavy debt, and still finds it necessary to borrow largely, there is 
an essential difference in the use made of the proceeds of the loans there and in other coun- 
tries. Russia is not borrowing to pay civil and military expenditures, or to meet the require- 
ments of the existing debt, but chiefly to expand her productive energies, for the railways, 
mining and some branches of manufacturing are either already owned or are being acquired 
by the Government. The Russian State is, in fact, already one of the greatest industrial cor- 
porations of the world. It is estimated that the net revenue from the railway systems alone 
(which, of course, is but one of the Government’s many sources of income) is about $80,000,-. 
0u0, or more than one-half the amount necessary to meet payments on account of the Na- 
tional debt. 

The financial affairs of Russia were fully and accurately set forth in the numbers of THE 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for March and April of the present year. 

Government bonds are among the most desirable class of investment securities, and in 
these days of low returns on capital, the offer of a four per cent. bond of this kind, at par, is. 
an attractive one to investors. 

These bonds are free of imperial taxes, and the interest is payable semi-annually in New 
York in United States gold coin. A sinking fund to retire the bonds at maturity has been 


created. 























LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





EXPLANATION OF THE TWO KINDS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


There are only two kinds of life insurance, assessment and level premium, and 
all forms of life insurance written in this country belong to one or the other kind. 
There are several varieties of assessment insurance. Originally, assessment compa- 
nies collected only so much as was necessary to pay current death losses. No col-: 
lections were made in advance. Notwithstanding the well-known fact that the cost 
of insurance necessarily increases with advancing age, representations were made 
that the amount collected the first year would never be exceeded in subsequent 
years. It is not necessary to argue against this proposition, because experience has 
demonstrated its fallacy, and such companies universally have confessed their blun- 
der and have increased their rates, and in many cases the increase has been so large 
as to threaten the dissolution of the companies. 

Level premium companies, guided by authoritative tables of mortality, calculate 
the cost of insurance for each year for as long a period as it may be desired that the 
policy shall run, and average these costs, making the premium for each year ‘‘ level,” 
‘“faverage,” or ‘‘uniform.” These expressions are synonymous as applied to life in- 
surance, but by custom the word ‘‘level” is usually employed. The assumptions 
used by these companies in the calculations of their premiums are fixed by law. 
This system involves not only the payment for the current death losses of the com- 
pany, but a payment in advance to meet the requirements of the heavier death rate, 
which is certain to occur with advancing age. These payments in advance are 
known technically as reserve, and the law surrounds the custody of the reserve 
with extraordinary requirements and safeguards. In calculating the level or aver- 
aged premium, it is necessary to employ very conservative assumptions, or, in other 
words, an estimate is made of the cost of insurance, which is likely to be in excess of 
the actual cost. The actual cost, however, is ascertained year by year, and if it is 
found that the premium charged is excessive, the excess is returned in the form of 
dividends. In this way the insurance is made absolutely secure, is obtained at ac- 
tual net cost, and a constant annual increase in the premium isavoided. Ifa policy 
holder should not wish to continue his policy for the whole period, the amount that 
he has paid in advance is easily ascertained, and a paid-up policy for equivalent 
value is issued ; or, if the policy holder should desire to withdraw altogether, an 
equitable cash value is paid to him. 

Some of the advocates of assessment insurance, having been convinced of the ut- 
’ ter absurdity and impracticability of the original plan, have attempted a compro- 
mise. Ostensibly they average their premiums like level premium companies, but, 
in reality they do nothing of the kind. While apparently charging a uniform rate, 
they reserve the right to increase this rate at pleasure if it should not prove suffi- 
cient Ina level premium company a policy holder is guaranteed that his premium 
will never exceed the rate charged in the policy, and is justified in believing that the 
rate will be constantly diminished by the increasing dividends which he will receive 
year by year. ‘The funds which he pays in advance are surrounded with the unu- 
sual safeguards which have been referred to. In the counterfeit form of level pre- 
mium insurance the policy holder has no guaranty that the rate will not be ex- 
ceeded, as the company has full power to increase it at pleasure. As such compa- 
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nies are not chartered as level premium companies, they are not subject by law to 
the requirements of level premium companies. As a consequence, the funds which 
may be accumulated in advance under the ostensible level premium system are in 
no way safeguarded. The insufficiency of the ordinary form of assessment insur- 
ance is very generally conceded. It will not take much time to demonstrate that 
the new form for various reasons is worse than the first. 





DETERMINING A POLICY’S ACTUAL WORTH. 


Some of the more reliable insurance companies are putting in their policies a ta- 
ble showing the actual minimum cash value of the policy at any number of years 
after it is issued, provided of course all the premiums are paid in cash. This will 
enable the owner or other interested parties to see at once how much the policy is 
actually worth and how much can be safely loaned upon it. 





DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The ‘‘ Insurance Press” tables show the gross distribution of $273,590,876 by 
American life insurance companies during the year 1900. Of that sum about 
$45,000,000 was paid to policy holders in dividends or for the purchase of surrendered 
policies. The ‘‘ Insurance Press” is unable to apportion that vast sum by locali- 
ties, nor has it the information necessary to apportion in a similar way the large 
sums disbursed for annuities and for sundry other accounts. But it is able to dis- 
tribute $197,831,811 of the grand total among cities and towns in the United States 
and Canada. * * * 

More than $76,200,000 was distributed in the Middle States last year, a consider- 
able gain over the record of 1899; in the Central States the distribution amounted 
to $36,300,000, a gain of nearly $3,000,000 over the preceding year; in the New 
England States $25,900,000 was paid out, something more than in 1899; in the 
Southern States the payments reached $20,500,000, or $1,000,000 more than in 1899 ; 
the policy holdersand their beneficiaries in the Western States received $15,400,000, 
about $1,400,000 more than in 1899; in the Pacific States the payments were $7,300, - 
000, approximately equivalent to the payments in 1899. 

No one will contend, says the ‘‘ Insurance Press,” that the thousands or millions 
of dollars that go to cities and towns, owing to the provision of prudent citizens, 
do not mean a great deal to each community. The large sums of ‘‘ ready money ” 
find their way into local banks—are used for the settlement of estates, for the can- 
celing of mortgages, for hundreds of other purposes. Burdens that might fall upon 
the community or the State for the support of individuals are diminished if not pre- 
vented. Often persons who, without insurance, might be charges upon the com- 
munity, become capitalists with money to invest. By maintaining the solvency of 
individuals, by protecting homes and educating children, insurance performs a ser- 
vice that cannot be overestimated. Society is under great obligations to the system 
of life insurance. And particularly are the United States of America under obliga- 
tions to the executive underwriters who have brought that system to such a high 
state of development and perfection in this country. 





LIFE INSURANCE AS A PROTECTION. 


If the accomplishment of the greatest good for the greatest nnmber be the desir- 
able attainment proverbially believed, says the Cincinnati ‘‘Commercial Tribune,” 
then life insurance has a record and status of which it may well be proud. To pro- 
tect the home and guarantee independence to men in their old age is as near lt eing 
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the greatest known good in a materiai way as anything of which the world has any 
knowledge whatever. This life insurance is conceded to be accomplishing, while as 
for the matter of numbers it is doing its great work for millions of people in our 
own and other lands. In the past year there were probably more than $100,000,000 
paid to the families of men who died owning policies in the standard American 
companies. The famous motto of Dumas’ Three Guardsmen, ‘“‘ one for all and all 
for one,” has its realization on the grandest possible scale in American life insurance. 





ESTIMATED DIVIDENDS. 


Has it ever been possible to make estimates of dividends in life insurance? It 
may be possible to make a reasonable forecast of future gains from mortality and 
gains from expenses, but as to the maximum of gain from interest no trained finan- 
cier will venture to make a prediction. Thirty years ago the rate of interest for ap- 
proved first mortgages was six per cent. Large cities and strong private corpora- 
tions borrowed money at the same rate. Stocks in the most flourishing companies 
paid eight, nine and ten per cent. interest. Who would have supposed at that time 
that there would have been such a constant decline in the future. In the year 1898 
the United States Government, engaged in war with a foreign power, borrowed 
money from eager lenders at three per cent. interest ; the New York Central Rail- 
road Company refunded a loan of over one hundred millions of dollars at three and 
one-balf per cent. interest. It might be said in view of this that nothing has been 
quite so uncertain as the rate of interest on good investments during the last thirty 
years. 

The larger part of the dividends in life insurance are derived from gain in inter 
est, or to express it more properly, from the difference between the assumed rate and 
the rate actually «arned. Companies made their estimates thirty years ago and peo- 
ple were led to believe that these estimates were only less than positive guarantees. 
Some years later the decline in rates of interest and changes in other conditions 
caused a reduction in dividends. It became necessary to put out new estimates, and 
they were accepted as being only less than positive guarantees. The necessity for 
further change arose, and new estimates were put out with the former confidence. 
Is it too strong an assertion therefore to say that dividend estimates are simply 
guesses? Admitting that we can foretell gains from mortality and gains from ex- 
penses, we cannot foretell gains from interest unless we know what the maximum 
rate of interest in the future will be. The most accomplished, experierced and far- 
seeing financiers would refuse to make any such prediction as to the maximum rate. 

If competition is to take the form of a comparison of estimates of future net cost 
of insurance, then the race will be won by the ignorant or the unscrupulous agent. 
If an agent was in competition and was asked to furnish estimates, his reply should 
be that it is a very easy form of soliciting to do so; only three things are required 
for it, a stub of a pencil and a scrap of paper on his part, and credulity on the part 
of the person he was talking to. It would only remain for the agent to surmise the 
guess of the competing company and make his guess more favorable and he would 
win the case. 





THE WASTE BY FIRE. 


Commenting on some tables showing the fire losses in the United States in the 
last twenty-six years, ‘‘ The Insurance Age” says: 

“The enormous total of property wasted by fire in these twenty-six years, nearly three 
billion dollars, if generally realized by the public, should startle most people into an inquiry 


as to how so fearful and almost criminal a waste could be prevented. It is true that much of 
this property, nearly sixty per cent. of the total, was insured, but this does not restore to the 
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country the wealth which has thus been reduced to ashes. It is so much taken away from the 
resources of the nation, and can never be made good, either by insurance or through any 
other medium. 

The conflagration hazard is also a subject which has been greatly disregarded, both by 
underwriters and the public, and it is only occasionally, when a disaster such as that at Jack- 
sonville occurs, that attention is awakened to and fixed uponit. If some way could be de- 
vised to make it expensive for any man to have a tire start upon his premises, whether in- 
sured or not (a method which is pursued in some countries), it is possible that in a short time 
the enormous waste from which the nation is annually suffering might be effectively 
reduced,” 





GREAT FIRES IN HISTORY. 


The Old World’s most calamitous fire was that which took place in London in 
1666, which destroyed 14,000 buildings, laid 400 streets waste and rendered 200,000 
persons homeless, the loss of life being 1,000, and that of property $40,000,000. 
Moscow’s conflagration in 1812 evoked from Bonaparte, when he woke up and got 
his first glimpse of its beginning, ‘‘ This is what these barbarians call war.” It 
consumed 8,000 of the city’s 10,000 buildings, compelling 20,000 of the city’s inhab- 
itants to sleep on the ground, destroyed 200 lives and $10.000,000 of property, and 
had political consequences which affected the history of Europe. It brought Bona- 
parte’s campaign to disaster, caused a retreat in the dead of winter in which the 
lives of 150,000 of his soldiers were lost, broke the spell of his invincibility, and in- 
cited the new combinations against him which eventually resulted in his overthrow. 

New York had a fire in 1835 which destroyed $20,000,000 of property and one in 
1838 which inflicted a loss of $10,000,000, and this was followed by one in 1845 in 
which $8,000,000 of property went up in smoke. Pittsburg had a $6,000,000 fire in 
1845, followed by one in Albany, which inflicted a damage of $3,000,000, in 1848, 
and by one in St. Louis which destroyed $5,000,000 of property in 1849. San Fran- 
cisco had two fires six weeks apart in 1851, inflicting a loss of $4,000,000 in the first 
and one of $3,000,000 in the second. The Fourth of July celebration in 1866 caused, 
in Portland, Me., the most destructive fire ever known on the American continent. 
up to that time, except New York's in 1835, Portland’s loss being $15,000,000, 
like Jacksonville’s. 

The two most calamitous fires ever known anywhere in the world occurred in 
the United States within thirteen months of each other. In the first of these, in 
Chicago, on October 8 and 9, 1871, the property lost was $200,000,000, and in the 
second, in Boston, on November 9, 1872, $80,000,000 of property was consumed. 
In Chicago 100,000 persons were left without homes and 200 were killed. Chicago’s 
heads the list of the world’s destructive conflagrations, but, as she had over 300,000 
population in 1871, the loss in Jacksonville in 1901, with 28,000 population, is 
proportionately not very far below that of the metropolis on Lake Michigan.— 
Leslie's Weekly. 








Filing System for Banks.—It is particularly important that banks should have rapid 
and accurate methods and appliances for filing checks, notes and similar papers in large num- 
bers. This requirement is met in a very complete and satisfactory manner by the filing sys- 
tems of Messrs. Clarke & Baker, whose advertisement appears in this number. A single 
drawer will accommodate one hundred active accounts, or from three hundred to five hun- 
dred inactive accounts. This system results in economy of space, economy of time, simplic- 
ity of method and facility of access. 











STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





REPORTS OF RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE MEETINGS. 





MICHIGAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the Michigan Bankers’ Association met at 
Grand Rapids, June 11, Clay H. Hollister, Assistant Cashier of the Old National 
Bank, Grand Rapids, presiding. Afteran address of welcome by Hon. T, J. O’Brien, 
of Grand Rapids, and a response by M. W. O’Brien, of Detroit, President Hollister 
delivered his annual address. He said in part: 


“ The banking conditions in Michigan for the year ending January 1 last were excellent. 
The losses on poor loans were greatly reduced. The effect of the panic of 1893, and the busi- 
ness depression following, had almost disappeared. Banks generally had cleaned house and 
were in shape to use their surplus profits for the strengthening of their business. The earn- 
ings were good, and that, too, not by reason of increase of rates, for the tendency in that di- 
rection is constantly lower, but by reason of greater volume of business. 

The increase in surplus and undivided profits of the National] and State banks of Michigan 
for the year aggregated $811,802: 192 State banks and three trust companies increased their 
surplus and undivided profits accounts $406,569, or two and one-third per cent. of their capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits accounts as they stood December 2, 1899, at $17,352,421. 

The eighty-five National banks on the same basis increased the same accounts $405,282, or 
2% per cent. of their capital, surplus and undivided profits accounts, as they stood December 
2, 1899, at $16,161,230. In both cases, regular dividends paid have not been considered. 

Deposits in State banks have increased during the year $8,218,254, and in the National 
banks $4,311,559, a total of $12,529,813. The National banks whose total deposits December 13, 
1900, were $66,647,478, and whose investment was $16,161,230, paid regular dividends and added 
244 per cent. to their investments. The State banks with $111,387,348 deposits, $66,870,000 more 
than the National banks, and an investment of $17,352,421, paid regular dividends and added 

24 per cent. to their investments.” 

Secretary Fred. E. Farnsworth, of Detroit, in his annual report, said: 

“There are 236 members of the association, a net gain of nine during the last year. There 
are 532 banks and banking institutions in Michigan. The membership of the Michigan Bank- 
ers’ Association represents banking capital, surplus and undivided profits to the amount 
of $29,642,787, or eighty-five per cent. of the entire banking capital of the State. The total 
capital is $20,455,700, while the surplus and undivided profits amount to $9,189,087. These fiz- 
ures come from the report of Bank Commissioner George L. Maltz for 1900, and do not include 
private banks. There are 192 State banks, three trust companies and eighty-five National 
banks in the State, representing $35,154,877 of capital.” 

The secretary reported that during the past year twenty-one members of the as- 
sociation have died. 

S. R. Flynn, President of the Second National Bank, St. Paul, Minn., spoke on 
‘A Twentieth Century Credit System.” He enumerated the various expedients for 
determining the desirability of a borrower’s paper, and recommended the most 
searching investigation. He thought, however, that nearly everything depended, 
in the final analysis, on the honesty of the borrower. 

The executive council reported that the Negotiable Instruments Law, now in 
force in many of the States, failed to meet the approval of the Legislature, explain- 
ing its defeat as follows: 

‘** Your committee was informed that if a sufficient fund was provided for the purpose of 
retaining certain people to push the bill, it could be passed. Your committee did not favor 
legislation secured in that way and the matter was dropped.” 
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A special committee reported favorably on the proposal of a surety company to 
issue fidelity bonds to members at a special rate, the plan contemplating that the as- 
sociation shall virtually receive the fees heretofore paid to agents. 

Wm. C. Cornwell, President of the City National Bank, Buffalo, spoke on ‘‘ How 
the Education of the Bank Clerk Affects the Bank.” He explained the work under- 
taken by the American Institute of Bank Clerks. 

F. W. Hayes, of Detroit, spoke on the competition among banks and trust com- 
panies. He commended the system of bankers’ money orders in use in Texas. 

The following officers of the association were elected : 

President—J. T. Shaw, Vice-President First National Bank, Detroit. : 

First Vice-President—George W. Morley, Vice-President Second National Bank, 
Saginaw. 

Second Vice-President—A. G. Bishop, Cashier Genesee County Savings Bank, 
Flint. 

Secretary—Fred E. Farnsworth, Cashier Union National Bank, Detroit. 

Treasurer—George T. Wolf, Cashier First State Savings Bank, Three Rivers. 

Executive Council—James R. Wylie, Cashier National City Bank, Grand Rap. 
ids ; H. H. Hamilton, Cashier Michigan State Bank, Eaton Rapids; H. B. Waldby, 
Waldby & Clay’s State Bank, Adrian; A. S. Wright, Cashier Ionia County Savings 
Bank, Ionia; George A. Skinner, Cashier Mount Clemens Savings Bank, Mount 
Clemens; Scott Field, Cashier Merchants’ Savings Bank, Battle Creek. 

Next year’s convention will be held at Detroit. 





CONNECTICUT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





There was a meeting of the Connecticut Bankers’ Association at Hartford June 
23, M. H. Whaples, President of the Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Hart- 
ford, presiding. Most of the time was devoted to a vigorous opposition to the 
charges on country checks imposed by the New York Clearing-House Association. 

Mr. Whaples, for the executive committee, suggested that a convention should 
be called in regard to the matter. He thought it would bea good idea to establish 
a bank in New York that would be the depository of all out-of-town accounts. By 
so doing an arraugement could be made whereby a great financial institution would 
be established which would do away with the collection system of the New York 
banks. It wasfurther suggested that the convention be held at some date to be de- 
cided upon in 1902 at Indianapolis. 

Officers of the association were elected as follows: 

President—Wm. E. Seeley, President First National Bank, Bridgeport; vice- 
president, Ralph W. Cutler, President Hartford Trust Co.; secretary, Charles P. 
Backus, Cashier Windham County National Bank, Danielson; treasurer, E. G. 
Camp, Cashier First National Bank, Middletown; executive committee, A. J. 
Sloper, President New Britain National Bank; C. S. Mersick, President Merchants’ 
National Bank, New Haven; A. H. Dayton, Cashier Naugatuck National Bank ; 
C. E. Harwood, Cashier Rockville National Bank; Henry 8S. Mygatt, Cashier First 
National Bank, New Milford. 





IOWA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The fifteenth annual convention of the Iowa Bankers’ Association was held in 
Green’s Opera House, Cedar Rapids, June 12 and 13. Hon. J. T. Hamilton, Presi- 
dent Merchants’ National Bank, Cedar Rapids, made the address of welcome, and 
J. A.S8. Pollard, Cashier of the Fort Madison Savings Bank, responded. 
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The president of the association, E. D. Huxford, Cashier of the Cherokee State 
Bank, next delivered his annual address. He spoke of the great prosperity prevail- 
ing in Towa and throughout the country, but suggested that it was a good time for 
bankers to take advantage of the situation and eliminate from their assets all doubt- 
ful paper and excess real estate. He criticized the present Sub-Treasury system, 
and favored the issue of a per cent. of National bank notes on the general assets of 
the banks. President Huxford said that since March 14, 1900, twelve State banks 
with a capital of $452,500, forty-four Savings banks with a capital of $801,000, and 
forty-seven National banks with a capital of $1,560,000, a total of 103 banks with a 
combined capital of $2,813,500, have been organized in Iowa to handle the increased 
business. 

The treasurer, L. F. Potter, President of the First National Bank, Harlan, read 
his annual report, showing the receipts in the general fund to have been $4, 454.12, 
and the disbursements $2,078.49. He also reported a balance of $1,947.95 on hand 
in the protective fund. 

The secretary, J. M. Dinwiddie, Cashier of the Cedar Rapids Savings Bank, re- 
ported that the paid membership to June 1, 1901, was 459, and including those 
whose dues are not over one year in arrears, the membership is 473. A considera- 
ble part of the secretary’s report was devoted to the protective work being done by 
the association. 

The proposal to make the association the agent of a fidelity insurance company, 
granting members special rates, did not meet with approval. 

An eloquent address was delivered by Hon. J. P. Dolliver, United States Senator 
from Iowa. 

‘* Bank Supervision ” was the subject of an interesting paper by F. A. Bennet, 
and D. H. McKee explained the law of chattel mortgages. Hon. H. C. Deemer 
briefly summarized the laws relating to commercial paper. ‘‘ Some Results of the 
War” was the theme of an address by J. S. McKemey, Second Vice-President of the 
Iowa State Savings Bank, Fairfield. D. L. Heinsheimer, President of the Mills 
County National Bank, Glenwood, spoke io favor of an insurance fund for securing 
demand deposits in banks. He showed that a nominal tax on deposits would be 
sufficient for such purpose, and thought that the stability of banking and the confi- 
dence of the people would be greatly increased if a fund were created to insure de- 
positors. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year : 

President—C. B. Mills, President State Security Bank, Sioux Rapids, 

Vice-President—Charles Pasche, Cashier Iowa National Bank, Davenport. 

Treasurer—L. F. Potter, President First National Bank, Harlan. 

Secretary—J. M. Dinwiddie, Cashier Cedar. Rapids Savings Bank. 





NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The North Carolina Bankers’ Association, at its annual convention at Asheville, 
June 20 and 21, elected Col. John F. Burton, president ; G. W. Montcastle, M. P. 
Pegram and C. N. Evans, vice-presidents, and John M. Miller, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer. 

The association includes ninety-eight of the 141 banks in North Carolina, and 
represents eighty-seven per cent. of the banking capital of the State. 

At the convention were present representative bankers of Virginia, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and it has been suggested for next summer that a joint conven- 
tion of the bankers of the four States be held. 
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WASHINGTON STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The Washington State Bankers’ Association met at Spokane June 20 and 21. 
The following officers were elected: President, E. J. Dyer, President Exchange 
National Bank, Spokane; vice-president, L. P. White, of the Bank of Whatcom, 
New Whatcom ; secretary, J. D. Hodge, Jr., President First National Bank, Seat- 
tle ; treasurer, L. J. Pentecost, Cashier Pacific National Bank, Tacoma. 

Next year’s convention will be held at Seattle. 





SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





At its annual convention at Sioux Falls on June 6 the South Dakota Bankers’ 
Association elected the following officers: President, B. A. Cummins, Cashier First 
National Bank, Pierre; vice-president, Robert Moody, President Aberdeen Na- 
tional Bank ; secretary, E. L. Abel, President State Bank, Bridgewater ; treasurer, 
W. L. Baker, Cashier Minnehaha National Bank, Sioux Falls; chairman executive 
committee, L. K. Lord, President First National Bank, Parker. 





SPECIAL BANK EXAMINATIONS.—One of the best means of preventing irregulari- 
ties in the accounts of banks is to have examinations made at least once a year by a 
thoroughly qualified accountant not connected with the bank, and having more time 
to devote to the work than a State or National bank examiner. Such inspections 
are not only a safeguard against the dishonestly inclined, but they often result in 
the introduction of improved and more economical methods of accounting. 

Mr. A. R. Barrett, whose card appears in the MAGAZINE’s advertising pages, is 
an expert bank examiner and accountant, having been for some years in the Gov- 
ernment service in this line of work. He has also had long experience in the vari- 
ous departments of banking, and is the author of the series of papers appearing in 
recent numbers of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE under the title of *‘ Modern Banking 
Methods.” 





RESIGNATION OF COMPTROLLER DAWEs.—On July 5, Charles G. Dawes, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, handed his resignation to the President to take effect Octo- 
ber 1.. Mr. Dawes resigns to become a candidate for United States Senator from 
Illinois. He succeeded Hon. James H. Eckels as Comptroller in 1898, and the term 
for which he was appointed will not expire until 1903. _~ 





ETIQUETTE OF COINAGE.—In the new coins the King’s head will look from left 
to right ; Queen Victoria is represented looking from right to left. According to 
very old custom, the new sovereign must not look the same way as his predecessor. 
—Liverpool Courier. 





Swiss BANK SCHEME FALLS THROoUGH.—The bill constituting a Federal Bank in 
Switzerland with the monopoly of issuing bank notes, has definitely fallen through 
because of disagreement as to the location of the central institution. The National 
Council wanted the main bank located at Berne and the State Council was in favor 
of establishing the central bank at Zurich. 
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Changes in the pg items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 
the returns on April 24, 1901, as compared with the returns on Feb. 5, 1901, and April 26, 1900. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads fur easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the City National Bank, July 9, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was elected an additional Vice-President. 

—The Domestic Exchange National Bank, which has for two years collected out-of-town 
checks at less than the clearing-house rate, and which recently passed into the control of 
Charles W. Morse, now appears in the list of the non-member banks, its clearances being 
made through the Bank of the State of New York. 

—On July 1 the National Bank of Commerce distributed its usual semi-annual four per 
cent. dividend, making a total of $31,845,117.65 paid in its history as a State and National bank, 

—It is announced that the Knickerbocker Trust Company has opened a branch at 125th 
street and Lenox avenue. 

—The branch of the New York Produce Exchange Bank (capital $1,000,000, surplus $250,- 
000) located on Madison avenue, near Sixtieth street, is in charge of H. Griffith Miller as 
Manager. 

—Eugene Arnstein, Eugene Meyer and George Blumenthal recently retired from the firm 
of Lazard Fréres. Charles Altschul and E. L. Rieser have been admitted to thefirm. Mr. 
Altschul was until a short time since Manager of the London, Paris and American Bank at 
San Francisco, and Mr. Rieser was connected with Messrs. Heidelbach, lckelheimer & Co. 

—Owing to ill health, Frederick K. Trowbridge has retired from the firm of Vermilye 
& Co. 

—Geo, F. Casilear has retired from the firm of Moore & Schley. 

—Emil Carlsbach and Albert and Frederick Strauss have been admitted to membership in 
the firm of J. & W. Seligman & Co. 

—Willard V. King, Jr., has been elected Second Vice-President of the Continental Trust 
Company to succeed Gordon McDonald, who resigned to enter the firm of Speyer & Co. 
Henry E. Ahern has been appointed secretary to succeed Mr. King. 

—Joseph W. Harriman, for the last six years Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank, re- 
signed on July 1 to become a partner in the brokerage firm of Harriman & Co. 

—The National Bank of North America has commenced its second semi-centennial by in- 
creasing its annual dividend from six to eight per cent. 

—It is reported that the North American Trust Company has withdrawn entirely from 
the Island of Cuba, transferring its business to the National Bank of Cuba, a corporation or- 
ganized some months ago under the laws of Cuba. 

—Ata meeting of the directors of the Plaza Bank July 3, Charles W. Parson, the Cashier, 
was elected Vice-President and E. M. Clarke was elected Cashier. E. H. Cook and George B. 
Wheeler were appointed Assistant Cashiers. 

—At a meeting of the board of directors July 3, Charles H. Stout, Cashier of the National 
Bank of the Republic, was elected Vice-President and a director of the bank, and will be 
practically acting President in place ot Oliver S. Carter, deceased. W. B. T. Keyser, Assist- 
ant Cashier, was appointed Cashier to succeed Mr. Stout, and Orlando H. Harriman was ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashier. 

—The Long Island Loan and Trust Company will double its capital, and early in the fall 
will remove to the new Temple Bar Building at Court and Joralemon streets, Brooklyn. 

—On July 2 the Postmaster-General designated the Western National Bank as the depos- 
itory of postal moneys in this city. 

—A charter has been granted by the Comptroller of the Currency to the United National 
Bank of this city. The new bank is understood to be a reorganization of the Consumers’ Na- 
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tional Bank, which was planned some time ago, but has done no business. Back of the en- 
terprise, it is stated, are a number of brewers. The capital will be $1,000,000, and it is pro- 
posed to begin business on October 1, on the north side of Forty-second street, near Broad- 
way. Among the subscribers to its stock are reported to be J. R. Hegeman, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Guy G. Major, former president of the American 
Linseed Company, and William P. Rinckhoff, president of the Artificial Ice Company. 

The Bowery Bank has bought the old building 126 Bowery. An addition to the new 
home that it is building at the northwest corner of Grand street and the Bowery will stand 
on the site of the old building. 

—The new building to be erected by the Hanover National Bank at the southwest corner 
of Pine and Nassau streets will be twenty-two stories in height, and the work of removing 
the old structure now on the site will be begun about September 1. 

The Hanover National Bank, by its recent purchase of the Continental National Bank, 
also acquired the real estate of the latter, and now controls a plot having frontages of about 
one hundred feet on both Pine and Nassau streets. 


NEW EHNGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—The American National Bank, capital $200,000, opened for business June 18, with 
S. E. Blanchard, President. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the Faneuil Hall Bank occurred last 
month, although the exact day of the bank’s opening is not known. 

T. G. Hiler, one of the original officers of the old bank, is still connected with its succes- 
sor, the Faneuil Hall National Bank, as Cashier, and the board of directors have taken occa- 
sion to express their appreciation of the service rendered by him during this long term of 
years by presenting him a loving cup, suitably inscribed and bearing the names of all the 
directors ; the officers of the bank, as a token of their respect and esteem, also presented him 
with a beautiful gold-headed cane. 


Providence, R.I.—It is reported that the Rhode Island National, National Eagle, Second 
and Fifth Nationalare to be consolidated into a new institution, the United National Bank, 
with $500,000, capital and $500,000 surplus. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Paterson, N. J.—An increase of business has made the creation of a new office necessary 
at the Paterson National Bank, and Daniel H. Murray was therefore made Assistant Cashier. 
Mr. Murray began work several years ago at the lowest desk, and has gradually won promo- 
tion by strict attention to duty. 

Pittsburg.—On June 3 the stockholders of the Keystone Bank met and voted without 
dissent to increase the capital from $300,000 to $500,000. There has been a very Jarge gain in 
the bank’s business of late, hence the increase in the capital. 

—At a meeting of the board of directors of the Marine National Bank, June 27, Jacob 8S. 
Brooks was elected Assistant Cashier. 

Philadelphia.—The Girard National Bank is to remodel the interior of its building and 
make it conform to the needs of the bank’s large and increasing business and the require- 
ments of modern bank architecture. This building dates back to 1795, and was at one time 
occupied by the Bank of the United States. Upon the failure of Congress to recharter the 
bank, the building was purchased by Stephen Girard in 1812, together with the assets of the 
bank. He obtained the banking house, together with the dwelling of the Cashier, for only 
$1:9,000, while the bank alone had originally cost over $300,000. 

—On June 18 Secretary Gage, on behalf of the Government, accepted the new mint 
building, which has just been finished at a cost of over $2,000,000, and is said to be the finest 
and best equipped building of its sort in the world. 

Baltimore —The directors of the Citizens’ National Bank have recommended to the 
stockholders that the capital be increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, by the issue of 50,000 ad- 
ditional shares of stock. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—The First National Bank, since its absorption of two other insti- 
tutions, has found it necessary to enlarge and improve its banking rooms. Two floors have 
been remodeled for the use of the banking business, and massive safe-deposit vaults have 
been constructed in the basement. 

This bank commenced business in 1863 with $200,000 capital. On March 15 of this year the 
capital was increased to $400,000 and the surplus to $200,000, the business of the Strong State 
Bank and the Susquehanna Valley Bank being consolidated with the First National, The 
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officers are: President, William G. Phelps; First Vice-President, F. B. Newell: Second Vice- 
President, J. W. Sturtevant; Cashier, A. J. Parsons; Assistant Cashier, C. F. Hess. 
The deposits are about $1,800,000 and the total resources $2,500,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Columbus, Ga.—At the close of its first six months’ business of this year the Third 
National Bank, after declaring the usual semi-annual dividend, added $10,000 to the surplus 
fund, making an increase of $15,000 in that account in the past twelve months, and bringing 
the total up to $75,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.—It is reported that Gen. E. W. Rucker will retire from the presi- 
dency of the Alabama National Bank, having sold a controlling interest to J. B. Cobbs and 
others, and that Mr. Cobbs will become President. Mr. Cobbs is widely known as an influen- 
tial and progressive banker. His knowledge of local banking and business affairs is also 
very thorough as he has been prominently connected with the management of several of the 
banks of this city. 

New Orleans.—Stuyvesant Fish, E.H. Harriman, August Belmont and John Jacob Astor 
have been elected directors of the Union National Bank. 

National Banks Organized.—From March 14, 1900, to July 1, 1901, there were 152 Na- 
tional banks organized in the Southern States, with $8,128,000 capital. Texas, with 83 banks, 
heads the list, not only for the South but for the whole country. 


WESTERN STATES. 

Appointed Bank Examiner.—Harmon Wendell, receiving teller of the Dime Savings 
Bank, Detroit, has been appointed a State bank examiner for Michigan, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Ralph Stone, who has become Assistant Secretary of the 
Detroit Trust Co. 

Louisville, Ky.—To meet losses from bad loans made under previous management, the 
Western Bank recently reduced its capital from $250,000 to $150,000, charging off $100,000. 
This step was thought better than to assess the shareholders, Prior to this action the stock 
was considerably depreciated, but the remaining shares are now actually worth par. 

St. Louis.—The Union Trust Co. has doubled its capital and brought its surplus up to 
$3,000,000 by selling the new stock at a premium. Extensive changes in the offices of the com- 
pany are also being made. 

—The St. Louis bank clearings for June, 1901, showed an increase of nearly fifty million 
dollars over those of June, 1900. This year they were $184,549,133, and in June, 1900, they were 
only $137,533,326. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The National Bank of Commerce will enlarge its space by taking in 
an adjoining building, giving room for fifty clerks, Another room is also to be added to the 
department for the bank’s women customers. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The Wade Park Banking Co. has increased its capital from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 

—The City Trust Co. has doubled its capital, making it $500,000. 

—It is reported that the Forest City Savings Bank Co. and the Detroit Street Savings 
Bank have consolidated, and in future the latter will be operated as a branch of the former. 

Chicago.—The directors of the Lilinois Trust and Savings Bank have voted to increase 
the capital from $3,000,000 to $4,003,000—the same as the present surplus. It is the intention 
to offer the new stock at par to present holders of stock, the increase to take effect about 
October 1. 

—The Hibernian Banking Association has increased its capital from $222,000 to $500,000. 
Anew building will be put up for this bank on the site of the old Open Board of Trade 
building, 18 to 24 Pacific avenue. 

—A new charter has been taken out by the Union Trust Co., the title being changed to 
the Union Trust and Banking Co. There will probably be no changes in capital or officers. 


CANADA. 


Imperial Bank of Canada.—The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada was held at the banking house in Toronto June 19. Following is an extract 
from the President’s report: 

“The net profits for the year, after making full provision for all bad and doubtful debts 
and for rebate of interest on unmatured bills under discount, have enabled your directors to 
pay semi-annual dividends at the rate of four and one-half and five per cent. respectively, to 
add $123,098.85 to rest account, to contribute the annual payments already authorized to the 
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pension and guarantee funds of the bank and to appropriate a further sum of $20,000 in re- 
duction of bank premises and furniture account. 

The amount carried forward in profit and loss account is also $23,949.40 in excess of the 
amount brought forward last year. 

The premium received upon the balance due on new capital account has also been applied 
to rest account, which now stands at $1,850,000, being seventy-four per cent. of the subscribed 
capital, which is now fully paid up.” 


Canadian Bank of Commerce.—At the thirty-fourth annual meeting of this bank, June 
18, the General Manager, Mr. B. E. Walker, stated that the bank’s resources had increased 
$24,730,779 in the past year. Besides increasing its business in the usual course the bank took 
over the Bank of British Columbia. 


Reported Bank Consolidation —It is announced that arrangements have, been com- 
pleted by the bank of New Brunswick for taking over the entire assets of the Summerside 
Bank, of Prince Edward Island. . 





Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Alabama.—Wm. Walker, who has been doing a private banking business at Blocton, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities of $23,000, and the probable value of assets 
$10,000, J. H. Wallace has been appointed Receiver. 


Kansas.—Owing to a shortage in the accounts of the Cashier, followed by his suicide, 
the Bank of Dexter closed Junell. The bank had $5,000 capital, $2,500 surplus and $53,000 
deposits. It is stated that the shortage of the Cashier is at least $8,000. 


Massachusetts.—On June 24 the Pynchon National Bank, of Springfield, was placed in 
the hands of a Receiver. Some of its assets have been unsatisfactory to the Comptroller of 
the Currency for a considerable time past. Deposits are about $700,000, and liability on ac- 
count of borrowed money $333,000. It is thought that ultimately the depositors will be paid. 


Minnesota.—The Farmers’ Bank, of Beaver Falls, owned by Hans Gronnerud, suspended 
June 11. 


New York~NeEw YORK CitTy.—The Seventh National Bank was placed in the hands of a 
Receiver on June 27. Its failure was directly due to very heavy loans to a local brokerage 
firm on insufficient security. 


—The City National Bank, of Buffalo, was closed by the Comptroller of the Currency 
June 29. There had been no run on the’ bank, but it is reported that some unsatisfactory 
loans had been carried on the books for some time. Its officers were not expecting the 
bank’s suspension, as they considered it solvent, and report a considerable increase of busi- 
ness lately. Efforts are being made to arrange for the reopening of the bank. 

The Niagara Bank, of Buffalo, was closed by the Superintendent of Banks July 2. It 
was organized in 1891 and had $100,000 capital. 

Following the suspension of these two banks there were runs on some of the other banks, 
but the action of the clearing-house in deciding to stand by any bank that might be attacked 
restored confidence. 


Ohio.— The Connotton Valley Bank, of Sherodsville, assigned June 25. 


—The Sturges Bank, of Mansfield, owned by Wm. Sturges, who was largely interested in 
manufacturing enterprises that had been unprofitable of late, closed July 3. 


Virginia—RICHMOND.—As a consequence of the machinists’ strike, and the withdrawal 
of deposits by this class of employees, the Prudential Banking and Trust Co. was placed in a 
Receiver’s hands June 29. The company was started about ten years ago as a building and 
loan association, and was afterwards converted into a trust company. 


The United Banking and Trust Co. was placed in the hands of Receivers June 22. It 
was organized in 1890. 


—— 





Notices of New Books. 


COINAGE, CURRENCY AND BANKING LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1791-1900. New York: 
Sound Currency Committee, Reform Club. 


This is a digest of the laws of the United States relating to coinage, currency and bank- 
ing, and will be found most useful for reference. The compilation includes the act of March 
14, 1900, 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new, National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


5836—Citizens’ National Bank, Dublin, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 
5837 —Delmont National Bank of New Salem, Delmont, Pennsylvania. Capital,”$25.000. 
5838—Commercial National Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Capital, $100,000. 
5839—First National Bank, Cape May, New Jersey. Capital, $25,000. 

5840 -American National Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. Capital, $200,000. 
5841—Citizens’ National Bank, Beaumont, Texas. Capital, $100,000. 
5842—Home National Bank, Thorntown, Indiana. Capital, $30,000. 
5843—First National Bank, Patterson, Louisiana. Capital, $25,000. 
5844—Shreveport National Bank, Shreveport, Louisiana. Capital, $100,000. 
5845—Columbia National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. Capital, $300,000. 
5846—Suffern National Bank, Suffern, New York. Capital, $25,000. 
5847—First National Bank, Whitesboro, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

5848—First National Bank, Pitcairn, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
5849—First National Bank, Waldron, Arkansas. Capital, $25,000. 

5850 —First National Bank, Mart, Texas. Capital, $40,000. 

5851—First National Bank, South Glens Falls, New York. Cuapital, $25,000. 
5852—First National Bank, Jackson, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
5853—Llano National Bank, Llano, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

5854—First National Bank, Flandreau, South Dakota, Capital, $25,000. 
5855— First National Bank, Carrolltown, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
5856—First National Bank, Gilman, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 
5857—-Citizens’ National Bank, Greencastle, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
5858—Merchants’ National Bank, Houston, Texas. Capital, $250,000. 
5859—Farmers’ National Bank, Alexandria, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
5860—Cherokee National Bank, Vinita, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
5861— People’s National Bank, Farmington, Maine. Capital, $50,000. 
5862—Paulding National Bank, Paulding, Ohio. Capital, $40,0v0. 
5863—First National Bank, Hanford, California. Capital, $100,000. 
5864—Commercial National Bank, Sherman, Texas. Capital, $100,000. 
5865—First National Bank, Roby, Texas. Capital, $40,000. 

§866—First National Bank, Warren, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
5867—Gainesville National Bank, Gainesville, New York. Capital, $25,000. 
5868—First National Bank, Lehigh, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

5869—First National Bank, Newton, [llinois. Capital, $25,000. 
5870—Wadsworth National Bank, Wadsworth, Ohio. Capital, $50,000.. 
5871—Baird National Bank, Kirksville. Missouri. Capita), $65,000. 
5872—First National Bank, South Boston, Virginia. Capital], $25.000. 
5873—First National Bank, Manilla, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

5874—People’s National Bank, Hoosick Falls, New York. Capital, $50,000. 
5875—Oklahoma National Bank, Shawnee, Oklahoma. Capital, $50,000. 

5876 —First National Bank, Chicago Heights, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 
5877—Fourth National Bank, Montgomery, Alabama. Capital, $100,000. 
5878—Monaca National Bank, Monaca, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
5879—Citizens’ National Bank, Monaca, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
5880—Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Cambridge, Maryland. Capital, $60,000. 
5881— Farmers’ National Bank, Somerset, Kentucky. Capital, $50,000. 
5882— First National Bank, Thorndale, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

58838—First National Bank, Roseville, Illinois. Capital, $35,000. 
5884—Chelsea National Bank, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Capital, $100,000. 
5885—First National Bank, Oxford, North Carolina. Capital, $25,000. 
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5886—Ramsey County National Bank, Devil’s 


CHANGES, ETC. 


Lake, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 


5887—First National Bank, Okeene, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,v00. 
5888—Unaka National Bank, Johnson City, Tennessee. Capital, $50,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 


troller of the Currency since last advice: 


Empire National Bank, Borough of Brooklyn, New York; by A. Stewart Walsh, et al. 
First National Bank, Waverly, Tennessee; by J. E. Pullen, et al. 

Kern County National Bank, Bakersfield, California; by Wm. 8. Tevis, et al. 

First National Bank, Bristol, Vermont; by F. R. Dickerman, et al. 

Creighton National Bank, Creighton, Nebraska: by G. D. Butterfield, et al. 

First National Bank, Payette, Idaho; by P. A. Devers, et al. 

Pen Argyl National Bank, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania; by R. 8. Wagner, et al. 


First National Bank, Alderson, West Virgini 


a; by E. F. Hill, et al. 


National Fowler Bank, Lafayette, Indiana; by B. Brockenbrough, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Worthington, Minnesota; by C. T. Tupper, et al. 


Minot National Bank, Minot, North Dakota; 


by Joseph Rouch, et al. 


Second National Bank, Richfield Springs, New York; by A. M. Farnum, et al. 
Sheridan National Bank, Mount Savage, Maryland; by John Sheridan, et al. 

First National Bank, Kemp, Texas; by G. B. Davidson, et ai. 

Davis National Bank, Seymour, Texas: by R. E. Fowlkes, et al. 

Childress National Bank, Childress, Texas; by A. J. Fires, et al. 

Southwestern National Bank, Los Angeles, California; by Geo. J. Denis, et al. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania; by James H. Maize, et al. 
Suffolk County National Bank, Northport, New York; by Wm. M. McKinney, et al. 
National Bank of Anadarko, Oklahoma; by Dennis T. Flynn, et al. 

First National Bank, Elk Point, South Dakota; by Donald Grant, et al. 

First National Bank, Princeton, Wisconsin; by John M. Koeser, et al. 

West Alexander National Bank, West Alexander, Pennsylvania; by J. B. Chambers, et al. 
Purcellville National Bank, Purcellville, Virginia; by W. P. Pancoast, et al, 
Northfield National Bank, Northfield, Minnesota: by J.G. Schmidt, et al. 

First National Bank, Pepperell, Massachusetts; by Frank W. Fuller, et al. 

First National Bank, Alexandria, South Dakota; by W. L. Ryburn, et al. 

First National Bank, Seabright, New Jersey; by Charles McCue, et al. 

Cain National Bank, Port Angeles, Washington ; by 8S. W. Hartt, et al. 

Federal National Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; by Geo. W. Eisenbeis, et al. 
First National Bank, Marfa, Texas; by J. R. Sanford, et al. 

First National Bank, Mansfield, Massachusetts; by Alfred B. Day, et al. 


Graham National Bank, Graham, Texas; by 


Charles Gay, et al. 


First Nationai Bank, Lawton, Oklahoma; by Walter C. Stevens, et al. 

City National Bank, Anadarko, Oklahoma; by R. E. Huff, et al. 

Ardmore National Bank, Ardmore, Indian Territory ; by Wm. B. Johnson, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Bowling Green, Kentucky; by C. G. Smallhouse, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION 


TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Commercial Bank, Monett, Missouri; into First National Bank. 

Fertile State Bank, Fertile, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 

State Bank, Jasper, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank, De Queen, Arkansas; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, 
ALABAMA. 


BESSEMER—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $50,000; 


Pres., Jeff Clay; Cas., Mac Clay. 

BIRMINGHAM—Birmingham Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000. Pres., W. J. Dangaix ; Cas., 
Geo. D. Reynolds. 

CLAYTON—People’s Savings Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., W. E. Holloway; Vice-Pres., 
E. A. Matthews; Cas., E. B. Deason. 

MONTGOMERY—Banking Loan and Trust Co.; 

Pres., W. E. Holoway.——Fourth National 

Bank (suceessor to Capital City Bank) ; 





BANKERS, ETC. 


capital, $100,000; Pres., Wm. Berney; Cas., 
W. H. Hubbard. 
ARKANSAS. 

NEW LEWISVILLE—Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank; Pres., B. P. Wheat; Vice-Pres., G. 
S. Woodsin;: Cas., J. O. Smith. 

PARAGOULD—Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Eli Meiser; Vice-Pres., E. C. 
Carl; Cas., Charles A. Parker; Asst. Cas., 
W. T. Stedman. 

PRAIRIE GROVE—Bank of Prairie Grove; 

capital, $20,000; Pres., J. S. Edminston 
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Vice-Pres., E. C. Core; Sec, and Treas., W. 
G. Collier. 

WALDRON—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Charles H. Bell; Vice-Pres., 
C. F. Rawlings; Cas., E. M. Fuller. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY—Citizens’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$100.000. 

HANFORD—First National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., S. C. Lillis; Cas., J. O. Hick- 
man, 

SAN BERNARDINO—Bank of San Bernardino; 
Mer., Oscar Newburg; Cas., C. M. Mylrea. 


GEORGIA. 

DAHLONEGA—Bank of Dahlonega; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. H. Carter; Cas., H. D. 
Crawford. 

ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO—MacDonald, McCoy & Co. 
CHICAGO HeEIGHTS—First National Bank 

(successor to American Exchange Bank): 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. E. Canedy ; Vice- 
Pres., John W. Thomas; Cas., Edward R. 
Davis. 

East St, Louis—East St. Lonis Trust and 
Savings Bank; capital, $250,000; surplus, 
$250,000; Pres., M. M. Stephens; First Vice- 
Pres., Stephen D. Sexton; Second Vice- 
Pres., Wm. K. Murphy; Sec. and Treas., C. 
R. Hissrich; Asst. Sec., N. C. McLean.—— 
Union Trust and Savings Bank; capital, 
$150,000; Pres., August Schlafly; Vice- 
Pres., Albert M. Meints; Cas., Edward P. 
Keshner; Asst. Cas., Frederick Schlafly. 

GILMAN—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Dwight L. Parker. 

Mount STERLING—Brown Co. State Bank. 
NEWTON—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., E. W. Hersh; Cas., J. M. Hicks. 
OMAHA—Exchange Bank; capital, $10,000; 

Pres., David Weidemann ; Cas., J.G. Gregg. 

Paw PAw—State Bank (successor to Union 
Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., B. J. 
Wheeler; Cas., Teal Swarthout; Asst. Cas., 
Frank Wheeler. 

ROSEVILLE—First National Bank (successor 
to Roseville Union Bank); capital], $35,000 ; 
Pres., Henry Staat; Cas., Cary J. Boyd. 

STRAWN—Hamilton & Co.: capital, $5,000; 
Cas., L. T. Tryon. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Columbia National Bank; 
capital, $300,000; Pres., Mortimer Levering; 
Vice-Pres., A. A. Barnes; Cas., W. F. C. 
Golt; Asst. Cas., W. K. Sproule, Jr. 
THORNTOWN—Home National Bank (succes- 
sor to Home Bank); capital, $30,000; Pres., 
Leander M. Crist; Cas., Lewis H. Jordan; 
Vice-Pres., Stephen Wood. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
STERRETT—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., L. B. Smith; Cas., J. 
C. Kenton. 
VinitTA—Cherokee National Bank; capital, 





$25,000; Pres., L. K. McGuffin; Cas., W. R. 
McGeorge. 


IOWA. 


Avoca—Citizens’ Savings Bank (successor 
to Commercial Bank): capital, $30,000; 
Pres., J. W. Davis; Cas., A. C. Meitzen. 

CLARION—Clarion Savings Bunk; capital; 
$25,000; Pres., W. J. French; Vice-Pres., 
O. P. Martin ; Cas., G. T. Eldridge. 

CounciL BuiuFrFs— Commercial National 
Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., Joseph R. 
Reed; Vice-Pres., Lewis Hammer and F. C. 
Lougee; Cas., C. E. Price; Asst. Cas., Chas. 
E. Walters. 

KELLEY—Bank of Kelley: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. P. Storr; Cas., A. R. Thompson. 
LADORA—Ladora Savings Bank; capital, 

$25,000. 

LEHIGH— First National Bank: capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. C. Cheney; Vice-Pres., Pat 
Daily ; Cas., C. E. Richards. 

LENOx—Lenox State Savings Bank (successor 
to Lenox Bank); capital, $15,000; Pres., H. 
Wilkin; Cas., F. Wilkin; Asst. Cas., J. A. 
Maharry. 

LIBERTY VILLE—Liberty ville Savings Bank ; 
capital, $10,0U0. 

MANILLA—First National Bank (successor to 
Commercia] Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Albert T. Bennett; Cas., William H. Hart. 

MounNT VERNON—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., M. F. Rigby : Vice-Pres., 
Clem Falcon; Cas., Olin J. Sweet. 

St. CHARLES—J. F. Johnston’s Bank. 

WATERLOO—Waterloo Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $60,000; Pres., J. H. Leavitt; Vice- 
Pres., Robt. M. Kingsley ; Cas., Ira Roda- 
mar: Asst. Cas., Ira J. Hoover. 

ZEARING—State Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. H. Golly; Vice-Pres., E. 
C. Ingledue; Cas., J. S. Smith. 


KANSAS. 


RBENTLEY—State Bank ; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
H. H. Hansen; Vice-Pres., P. B. Dick ; Sec., 
N. W. Rankin. 

ELGIN—State Bank; capital, $5,000. 

Oum1tTz—Brinkman-Brock State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000. 

Scorr City—First State Bank; capital, 
$5,000. 

VALLEY CENTRE—Valley Centre State Bank ; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., J. C. Mayall; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Anderson; Cas., Geo. B. Van 
Arsdale. 

WELLINGTON— Farmers’ State Bank ; capital, 
$5,000. 

WooDBINE—Woodbine State Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. M. Mitch; Cas. W. C. 
Kandat. 

KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE—American Loan and Trust Co. 
SOMERSET—Farmers’ National Bank; capi- 

tal, $59,000; Pres., J. 8. Cooper; Cas., John 
C. Ogden. 
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WoopBURN—Bank of Woodburn; capital, 
$15,000; Cas., L. Rogers. 
LOUISIANA. 
MANY—Sabine Valley Bank; Pres., J. G. 
Brown; Vice-Pres., J. M. Middleton. 
PATTERSON—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Bernard Levy; Cas., R. Lee 
Riggs. 
SHREVEPORT—Shreveport National Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Arthur T. Kahn. 
WELSH—Commercial Bank. 


MAINE. 
FARMINGTON—People’s Nationa! Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,00U; Pres., Geo. W. Wheeler; Cas., 
J. Prentice Flint. 


MARYLAND. 

ANNAPOLIS—Dime Savings Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Wm. H. Rullman; Vice- 
Pres., Lloyd Lowndes; Treas., John W. 
Martin. 

CAMBRIDGE—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank ; capital, $60,000; Pres., William 
F. Applegarth; Cas., James M. Robertson. 
——Eastern Shore Trust Co.; capital, $60,- 
000; Pres., Geo. W. Woolford; Treas., D. 
H. Le Compte; Sec., J. G. Mills. 

SYKESVILLE—Sykesville Bank: Pres., Wade 
D. H. Warfield; Vice-Pres., Geo. H. Be- 
vard; Cas., William M. Chipley. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—American National Bank; capital, 
$200,000 ; Pres., Samuel E. Blanchard ; Vice- 
Pres., Henry Wells; Cas., Wm. A. Faulkner. 


MICHIGAN. 

BLOOMINGDALE—People’s Bank (8S. B. Mon- 
roe). 

LUDINGTON—Ludington State Bank; capital, 
$50,000. 

MARION—Bank of Marion (F. W. Lawrence). 
MINNESOTA. 
ALEXANDRIA — Farmers’ National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres. Tollef Jacobson; 

Cas., Andrew Jacobson. 

FoxHOME—Wilkin County Bank (Stilson, 
Forman, Standring & Co.). 

FULDA— Farmers’ Bank (successor to Martyn 
Bros.); capital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. Hink- 
ley; Cas., Geo. G. Schlegel; Asst. Cas.. J. 
W. Jones. 

JACKSON—First National Bank (successor to 
State Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. R. 
Moore; Cas,, A. R. Cheadle. 

LE SUEUR CENTER—Le Sueur Center Bank; 
Pres., L. Patterson; Cas., 8. C. Whitney. 
NEW Uutm—State Bank; capital, $40,000: 
Pres., Joseph A. Eckstein: Cas., Fred 

Pfaender. 

ORMSBY—Farmers’ State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., E.S. Ormsby; Cas., A. H. Peter- 
son. 

RBADING—Bank of Reading; Cas., A. N. 
Cheney. 

STEPHEN — Scandia State Bank; capital, 
$10,000. 


CHANGES, ETC. 
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WaABAsso—State Bank. 

W ARREN—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. F. Powell; Cas., F. W. Flan- 
ders. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Yazoo City—People’s Savings Bank; capi- 

tal, $20,000. 


MISSOURI. 

CHILHOWEE—Chilhowee Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Cas., Wm. P. Hunt. 

CuBA—People’s Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
Frank Fishwick; Cas., A. J. Barnett. 

HOLLIDAY—Monroe County Exchange Bank; 
capitai, $5,000; Pres., James G. Adams; 
Cas., KR. G. McCreery. 

KIRKSVILLE—Baird National Bank (succes- 
sor to First International Bank); capital, 
$65,000 ; Pres., S. M. Link ; Cas., W. T. Baird. 

NEW BLOOMFIELD- Bank of New Bloom- 
field; capital, $10,000. 

VAN BUREN—Carter County Bank. 

WESTBORO— People’s Bank. 


NEBRASEA, 
NEWCASTLE—Newcastle State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 
WoLBACH—Wolbach State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., F. W. Crew; Cas., C. Bradley; 
Asst. Cas., B. R. Hedglin. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC City—Chelsea National Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. B. Thompson; 
Cas., Jere H. Nixon. 

CAPE MAy—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,009; Pres., G. W. Norcross; Vice-Pres., 
Westley R. Wales; Cas., G. M. Hendricks. 


NEW YORE. 

Avoca—Bank of Avoca: Pres., George C. 
Silsbee; Vice-Pres., P. H. Weill; Cas., W. 
H. Lee. 

EutmrrRA—Couch & Fisher. 

GAINESVILLE—Gainesville National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. E. Brainerd; Cas., 
John T. Symes. 

Hoosick FALLS—People’s National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., John M. Rosebrooks ; 
Cas., Delmer Runkle. 

LE Roy—State Bank. 

SoutH GLENS FALLS—First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. Seward White. 

SuFFERN—Suffern National Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., James B. Campbell; Cas., 
John Fred Duryee. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

OxFoRD—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., R. W. Lassiter; Cas., W. H. 
Hunt.—oOxford Savings Bank; Pres., H. 
G. Cooper ; Vice-Pres., J. G. Hall; Sec. and 
Treas., C. J. Cooper. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

EsMOND—First International Bank; Pres., 
A. L. Plummer; Cas., A. W. Engel. 

DEVIL’s LAKE—Ramsey County National 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. M. Fisher; 
Cas., George Juergens. 
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MappockK—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. Rosholt; Vice-Pres., Asa J. 
Styles; Cas., Wesley Styles. 


OHIO. 
BELLEFONTAINE—Bellefontaine Savings and 
Deposit Bank ; capital, $50,000: Pres., Robt. 
Colton; Vice-Pres., T. F. Bushey ; Cas., H. 
S. Kerr; Asst. Cas., Fred Spittle. 
PAULDING—Paulding National Bank (succes- 
sor to Paulding Deposit Bank Co.); capital, 
$40,000; Pres., C. H. Allen; Vice-Pres., E. 
G. Allen; Cas., E. P. Copeland; Asst. Cas., 
R. G. Allen. 
P1quA—Piqua Loan, Savings and Trust Co. 
ToLEDO—Dollar Savings Bank Co.; capital, 
$200,000.—Dorr Street Savings Bank. 
WADSWORTH — Wadsworth National Bank 
(successor to Wadsworth Bank); capital, 
$50,009; Pres., C. N. Lyman; Cas., John H. 
Durling; Asst. Cas., E. 8S. Pardee. 


OKLAHOMA. 

OKEENE—First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Okeene); capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 
C. Fisher ; Cas., E. E. Cressler. 

K1owA—Kiowa State Bank; capital, $5,000. 

LONE Wo.rF—Orient State Bank; capital, 
$50,000. 

Rusk—Rusk State Bank; capital, $5,000. 

SANFORD—Beaver County Bank; capital, 
$50,000. 

SHAWNEE—Oklahoma National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., C. J. Benson; Cas., F. B. 
Reed. 

CHEROKEE—Bank of Cherokee. 

GRANITE—Jones-Ulds Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., John B. Jones; Vice-Pres., John 
N. Olds; Cas., O. J. Logan. 


OREGON. 
VALE—Vale Bank; Cas., James Newlands. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARROLLTOWN—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,090; Pres., A. W. Buck; Vice-Pres., 
E. R. Jackman; Cas., T. A. Sharbaugh; 
Asst. Cas., C. C. Adams. 

DELMONT—Delmont National Bank of New 
Salem; capital, $25,000; Pres., Jos. R. Mc- 
Quaide; Cas., A. W. Hecker; Asst. Cas., 
Samuel D. McQuaide. 

GREENCASTLE — Citizens’ National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., A. G. McLanahan ; 
Cas., 8. H. Eby. 

MonaCA—Monaca National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Geo. Lay; Vice-Pres., J. R. 
Gormley ; Cas., Robert L. Hood.——Citizens’ 
National Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., John 
T. Taylor; Cas., Thomas C. Fry. 

PITCAIRN—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. G. Stewart. 

PitTtsBUuRG—Moreland Trust Co.; capital, 
$200,000; Pres., A. M. Moreland; Treas., 
Alexander Dunbar; Asst. Treas., John G. 
Lawton.——United Realty and Trust Co.; 
capital, $1,000,000. 

WARREN—Warren Trust Co.; capital, $125.- 
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000; Pres., F. M. Knapp; Treas., H. M. 
Preston ; Sec., Geo. E. Colvin. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cross H1iLtu—Bank of Cross Hill; capital, 
$25,000. 

SPARTANBURG—Bank of Spartanburg ; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., J. T. Harris; Vice- 
Pres., J. T. Calvert; Cas., T. J. Boyd. 

Union—People’s Bank; capital, $60,000; 
Pres., B. fF. Arthur. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN—First State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Isaac Lincoln; Cas., A. E. Boyd. 
FLANDREAU—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Thomas Kelley; Cas., James 
T. Bigelow. 
MoOnROE—Bank of Monroe ; capital, $20,000. 
SumMMIT—First State Bank; capital, $5,000. 


TENNESSEE. 

JOHNSON CiTy—Unaka National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Banking and Trust Co.); capital, 
$50,000; Pres., John D. Cox; Cas., Tate L. 
Earnest; Asst. Cas., Adam B. Crouch. 

V1IoLA—Viola Banking Co.: capital, $25,000; 
Pres., J. H. Stubblefield; Vice-Pres., T. B. 
Bonner ; Cas., A. J. Brewer. 


TEXAS. 

BEAUMONT —Citizens’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., R. Oliver; Cas., W. L. 
Murphy. 

DuBLIN—Citizens’ National Bank: capital, 
$50,000; Pres., F. M. Browne; Cas., E. B. 
Hilbun. 

Hovuston—Merchants’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $200,000; Pres., Geo. W. Brackenridge ; 
Vice-Pres., Jonathan Lane; Cas., John J. 
Gannon; Asst. Cas., G. M. Harcourt. 

LLANO—Llano National Bank; Pres., Henry 
F. J. Ricker ; Vice-Pres., M. D. Slator; Cas., 
L. C. Smith. 

MART—First National Bank; capital, $40,000; 
Pres., A. P. Smyth. 

Mason—Commercial Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Mrs. Anna Martin ; Cas., Max Martin. 

Mrami—Lee & Co.; Pres., Thomas B. Lee; 
Cas., O. P. Jones; Asst. Cas., W. M. Lee. 

Rosy—First National Bank ; capital, $40,000; 
Pres., E. F. Elkin; Cas., W. B. Elkin. 

SHERMAN—Commercial National Bank; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., W. R. Brents; Cas., F. 
Z. Edwards. 

WHITESBORO—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., John Marshall; Vice-Pres., 
R. N. Younger: Cas., R. F. Davis; Asst. 
Cas., J. I. Bennett. 


VIRGINIA. 
SoutTH Boston—First National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., R. F. Edmondson; Vice- 
Pres., James D. Tucker; Cas., R. A. East. 
WISCONSIN. 
GREEN BAy—Bank of Green Bay; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., David Decker; Vice-Pres. 
David Decker, Jr., Cas., L. A. Karel. 








NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


SPOONER -Spooner State Bank ; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., F. E. Kenaston; Cas., E. M. 
Elliott. 


CANADA. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


GLACE BAY—Bank of Nova Scotia. 
PuGwaAsH—Bank of Nova Scotia. 
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ONTARIO. 
OTrTaAwaA—Bank of Nova Scotia. 
SARNIA—Bank of Toronto. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
EDMONTON—Union Bank of Canada; Mgr., 
J.J. Anderson. 

QUEBEC. 

CoATICOOoK— Banque Nationale. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


| 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


ANNISTON — First National Bank; A.J.Good- | SourH McALEsTER—State National Bank; 


win, Asst. Cas. 

BIRMINGHAM - Alabama National Bank; J. 
B. Cobbs, Pres. in place of E.-W. Rucker. 
GADSDEN—First National Bank; H. E. Dun- 

lap, Asst, Cas. in place of R. J. White. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MERIDEN—Meriden National Bank; capital 
stock reduced to $200,000. 

NEW HAVEN—National Savings Bank; Maier 
Zunder, Pres., deceased; also director Me- 
chanics’ National Bank, 

FLORIDA. 

MELBOURNE—Melbourne State Bank; J. H. 
Phillips, Pres., deceased. 

GEORGIA. 

ELBERTON—Bank of Elberton; L. M. Heard, 
Vice-Pres., resigned. 

SAVANNAH—Citizens’ Bank; Mills B. Lane, 
Pres. in place of Brantley A. Denmark, de- 


ceased. 
IDAHO. 
IDAHO FALLS—First National Bank; John 
C. Anderson, Vice-Pres.; M. M. Gibson, 


Asst. Cas, 
ILLINOIS. 

CuHIcAGO—Hibernian Banking Association ; 
capital increased to $500,000.—-Union Trust 
Co.; title changed to Union Trust and 
Banking Co. 

BENTON—Benton State Bank; R. A. Young- 
blood, Cas., resigned. 

Drixon—City National Bank; Leonard An- 
drus, Vice-Pres.; W. C. Durkes, Cas. in 
place of Leonard Andrus. 

EDWARDSVILLE—First National Bank; Ed- 
ward P. Keshner, Cas., resigned. 

FREEPORT—Second National Bank; Jacob 
Krohn, Pres., deceased. 

HIGHLAND — Highland Bank; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 

INDIANA. 

ALBANY—Albany State Bank; I. Dudleston, 
Pres. in place of James W. Wingate, de- 
ceased. 

ELKHART—First National Bank ; John Cook, 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Campbell, Wild & Co.; suc- 
ceeded by John F. Wild.—Union Trust 
Co.; John H. Holliday, Pres. in place of 
Henry Eitei. 

MONTGOMERY—First National Bank; C. C. 
Martin, Cas. 








J.J. Cloughley, Asst. Cas. in place of J. W. 
Walters. 

TISHOMINGO—First National Bank; W. J. 
Smith, Vice-Pres.; R. E. Wade, Cas. 


IOWA. 

DAVENPORT—Union Savings Bank; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

Des Mornes— University Bank ; Geo. Cooper, 
Cas. in place of W. 8S. Jordan. 

Sioux Crfy—Security National Bank; T. A. 
Black, Cas. in place of F. M. Case; F. W. 
Marshall, Asst. Cas. in place of F. C. Swan. 


KANSAS. 

CHANUTE—First National Bank; D. M. Ken- 
nedy, Vice-Pres.; A. N. Allen, Cas. in place 
of D. M. Kennedy; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of A. N. Allen. 

DoDGE CiTy—State Bank of Commerce; W. 
J. Davies, Cas. 

LEBANON—First National Bank; J. R. Bur- 
row, Pres.: Henry Williams, Vice-Pres. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE—Louisville National Banking 
Co.; William J. Baird, elected director.—— 
Western Bank; capital reduced to $150,000. 
NEWPORT—Newport National Bank; J. D. 
Hengelbrok, Cas. in place of 8. G. Danks, 
deceased. 
LOUISIANA. 
MonrRoE—Ouachita National Bank; O. B. 
Morton, Cas. in place of J. J. Jordan. 


MAINE. 

BaR HARBOR—First National Bank; Arthur 
S. Newman, Vice-Pres. in place of William 
Rogers. 

BatH—First National Bank; M. G. Shaw, 
Pres. in place of John R. Kelley, deceased ; 
E. W. Hyde, Vice-Pres. in place of M. G. 
Shaw.——People’s Safe Deposit and Savings 
Bank; David T. Percy, Pres. in place of 
John R, Kelley, deceased. 

BELFAST—Belfast Savings Bank; Wilmer J. 
Dorman, Asst. Treas. 

LEWISTON—Androscoggin County Savings 
Bank; C. A. Litchfield, Asst. Treas. 

PHILLIPS—Phillips National Bank; ‘D. F. 
Field, Asst. Cas. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE—National Mechanics’ 
Thomas DeFord, director, deceased. 

THURMONT—Thurmont National Bank ; John 


Bank; 
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Root, Vice-Pres.; Harry C. Cover, Act. Cas. 

UNIONTOWN—Carroll County Savings Bank; 
J. Hamilton Singer, Treas. in place of Ed- 
win G. Gilbert, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Winthrop National Bank; A. W. 
Small, Asst. Cas.—Merchants’ National 
Bank; William Powell Mason, director, de- 
ceased. 

ConcorD—Middlesex Institution for Sav- 
ings; Harvey Wheeler, Pres. 

LEOMINSTER — Leominster Savings Bank; 
Hamilton Mayo, Treas.in place of Alfred 
L. Burditt, deceased. 

MEDFORD—Medford National Bank; G. Ed- 
ward Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. E. 
Barrett. 

MERRIMAC—First National Bank; Daniel J. 
Poore, Pres., deceased; alsoTreas. Merrimac 
Savings Bank. 


MICHIGAN. 


ADRIAN—Commercial Savings Bank; C. R. 
Miller, Pres. in place of Wm. J. Uocker, 
deceased; David Metcalf, Vice-Pres. in 
place of C. R. Miller. 

DETROIT—Union Trust Co.; D. C. Whitney 
and Charles L. Palms, elected directors. 

GRAND RApIpDs—Grand Rapids National 
Bank; Dudley E. Waters, Pres. in place of 
Edwin F. Uhl, deceased. 

LANSING—Lansing State Savings Bank; Ho- 
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ratio H. Larned, Pres. in place of William © 


Donovan; Frederick Thomas, Vice-Pres. 


MonrROE—First National Bank; Thomas Gor- | 


don, Jr., Pres. in place of Charles R. Wing; | 
Geo. Spalding, Vice-Pres. in place of H. A. | 
Conant; Frank B. Warren, Cas.; Wm. G. | 


Guttman, Asst. Cas. 
TEKONSHA—Exchange Bank; F. E. Allen, 
Cas. in place of Charles H. Childs, deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


ALBERT LEA—Albert Lea National Bank; 
no pres. in place of H. D. Brown. 

MARSHALL—First National Bank: E. S. 
Frick, Asst. Cas. in place of C. C. Guernsey. 

NEW PAYNESVILLE—Bank of Paynesville; 
F. E. Kenaston, Pres. in place of John 
Baitinger; A. H. Hanson, Cas. in place of 
E. M. Elliott, resigned. 

REDWOOD FALLS —-First National Bank; H. 
D. Baldwin, Vice-Pres.; O. W. McMillan, 
Asst. Cas. 

MISSOURI. 


DexTER—Bank of Dexter; capital increased 
to $50,000. 

GALLATIN—First National Bank; Wood H. 
Hamilton, Vice-Pres.; Arthur Day, Asst. 
Cas. 

HUNNEWELL—Hunnewell Bank: Ed. L. 
Blackburn, Cas. in place of W. F. Black- 
burn, deceased. 

KNOBNOSTER—Bank of Knobnoster ; capital 

reduced to $30,000. 








PRINCETON—Bank of Princeton; John C., 
Casteel, Pres., deceased. 

St. Louts—Commonwealth Trust Co.; Reid 
Northrup elected director.——Mechanics’ 
National Bank; Isaac Schwab elected di- 
rector.—-Missouri Trust Co.; John C. Wil- 
kinson, Pres.; A. H. Frederick, Sec. 


NEBRASEA. 
PLATTSMOUTH—First National Bank: H.N. 
Dovey, Cas. in place of S. Waugh; no Asst. 

Cas. in place of H. N. Dovey. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
TILTON—Citizens’ National Bank; F. N. Par- 
sons, Pres.; E. G. Philbrick, Vice-Pres. in 
place of F. N. Parsons.—Iona Savings 
Bank; Arthur T. Cass, Treas. in place of 
William T. Cass, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY. 

CAMDEN — Central Trust Co.: capital in- 
creased to $200,000. 

FREEHOLD—Central National Bank; E. J. 
Parker, Cas. in piace of Jasper Bray. 

PATERSON—Paterson National Bank; Daniel 
H. Murray, Asst. Cas. 

PLAINFIELD—City National Bank; Charles 
Hyde, Pres., deceased. 

RUTHERFORD—Rutherford National Bank; 
E. J. Turner, Vice-Pres. in place of Robert 
D. Kent. 


NEW MEXICO. 

LAS VEGAS—First National Bank; Jefferson 
Raynolds, Pres. in place of J. 8. Raynolds; 
A. B. Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of J. W. 
Zollars; E. D. Raynolds, Cas. in place of A. 
B. Smith; no Asst. Cas. in place of E. D. 
Raynolds. 


NEW YORE. 

ALBANY—Merchants’ Natioval Bankand Al- 
bany Savings Bank; Acors Rathbun, trus- 
tee, deceased. 

BROOKLYN—Seventeenth Ward Bank; Wal- 
ter Wilmont, Acting Cas.—Nassau Trust 
Co.; Henry Roth elected director. 

CANASTOTA—First National Bank; Stephen 
G. Moot, Vice-Pres.in place of E. N. Bruce. 

Fort EDwWARD—First National Bank; Jos. 
E. King, Pres. 

GLENS FALLS—Glens Falls Trust Co.; Lan- 
sing M. Howland, Vice-Pres., deceased, 

HomMER—Homer National Bank; C. F. Pome- 
roy, Asst. Cas. 

Hoosick FALLS—First National Bank; Ira 
J. Wood, Cas. in place of Addison Getty. 
Inton—Tlion National Bank; David Lewis, 

Cas., deceased. 

NEw YoRK—Liberty National Bank; Henry 
C. Tinker, Vice-Pres.; F. P. McGlynn, Asst. 
Cas.; Arthur 8S. Luke elected director.—— 
National Bank of the Republic; Oliver S. 
Carter, Pres., deceased; Charles H. Stout, 
Vice-Pres.; W. B. T. Keyser, Cas.: O. 
H. Harriman, Asst, Cas.——German Sav- 
ings Bank; Geo. H. Moller, Pres., 
deceased. —— Continental Trust Co.; 
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Willard V. King, 2d Vice-Pres. in 
place of Gordon McDonald: Henry E. 
Ahern, Sec.— Merchants’ National Bank; 
Joseph W. Harriman, Cas., resigned.— 
National Citizens’ Bank; Henry Dimse, 
Cas. in place of Edwin S. Schenck.——First 
National Bank; Geo. F. Baker, Jr., addi- 
tional Asst. Cas.——Speyer & Co.; Gordon 
MacDonald, admitted to firm.——Vermilye 
& Co.; Frederick K. Trowbridge retired 
from firm.— Moore & Schley; George F. 
Casilear retired.—Mechanics & Traders’ 
Bank; removed to 576 Broadway.—Haven 
& Stout: Wright C. Stout deceased.—Na- 
tional City Bank; Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Vice-Pres. 

OswEGO—First National Bank; J. D. W. 
Case, Vice-Pres. in place of H. H. Lyman, 
deceased ; L. W. Mott, Cas.in place of J. D. 
W. Case: no Asst. Cas. in place of L. W. 
Mott. 

PERRY-— First National Bank; Wm. C. Pat- 
terson, Vice-Pres. in place of Frank H. 
Wyckoff, deceased. 

Rep Hook—First National Bank; John N. 
Lewis, Pres. in place of B. B. Hoffman, de- 
ceased ; no Vice-Pres. in place of John N. 
Lewis. 

SaG HARBOR—Herbert F. Nickerson, Treas. 
in place of E. C. Wade, deceased; Everett 
Tyndal, Asst. Treas, 

TONAWANDA—First National Bank; 8S. B. 
Lindsay, Asst. Cas. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


GOLDSBORO—National Bank of Goldsboro; 
James 8S. Cranford, Asst. Cas. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI—Western German Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $250,000. 

CLEVELAND—Wade Park Banking Co.; cap- 
ital increased to $200,000.——City Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $500,000..—Metropol- 
itan National Bank; P. C. Pettit, Cas. in 
place of F. S. Bauder. 

CoLuMBUsS—Bank of Commerce Co.; capital 
increased to $200,000. 

GARRETTSVILLE—First National Bank; H. 
A. Carlton, Asst. Cas. 

GEORGETOWN—First National Bank: H. C. 
Loudon, Pres. in place of John P. Biehn, 
deceased; John A. Tweed, Vice-Pres. in 
place of H. C. Loudon. 

HAMILTON—Miami Valley National Bank; 
E. W. Whitaker, Pres.; O. M. Bake, Vice- 
Pres. 

NILEs—City National Bank; Abner G. Webb, 
Pres. in place of T. C. Robbins; T. E. 
Thomas, Vice-Pres. in place of Abner G. 
Webb. 

POLAND— Farmers’ Deposit and Savings 
Bank; Charles M. Kirtland, Vice-Pres. 
deceased. 

TOLEDO—Dime Savings Bank; W. H. H. 
Reeder, Pres. in place of T. 8. Southard.—— 
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‘Commercial Savings Bank Co.; David Harp- 
ster, Pres. in place of M. V. Wolf, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA. 

MANGUM—-Mangum National Bank; Thomas 
J. Zook, Vice-Pres.; A. P. Pierce, Cas. in 
place of J. M. Norton. 

STILLWATER—National Bank of Commerce ; 
C. A. Houston, Cas. in place of Frank J. 
Wyckoff. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

CALIFORNIA—First National Bank; J. C. 
Ailes, Pres., deceased. 

CARBONDALE—First National Bank ; Edward 
Clarkson, Pres. in place of J. Edwin Watt, 
deceased: E. W. Mills, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Edward Clarkson. 

HOMESTEAD - First National Bank; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

Lititz—Lititz National Bank; T.R. Kreider, 
Cas. in place of H. P. Beckler, deceased ; 
J. W. G. Hersey, Asst. Cas. in place of 
T. R. Kreider. 

MEYERSDALE — Citizens’ National Bank; 
Samuel C. Philson, Pres.; E. R. Floto, Vice- 
Pres. 

MILLERSBURG—First National Bank; J. W. 
Hoffman, Cas. in place of J. H. Kahler, de- 
ceased. 

PHILADELPHIA—United Security Life Ins. 
and Trust Co.; William M. Coates, Pres. in 
place of Wm. Verner, deceased. 

PirrsBpuRG—Fourth National Bank; Wm. 
R. Ford, director, deceased. Keystone 
Bank; capital increased to $500,000. 

York—York County National Bank; sur- 
plus increased to $150,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE—Union Trust Co.; Walter A. 
Peck, director, deceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BRooKINGS—Bank of Brookings; William 
H. Moorehouse, Pres., deceased. 


TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE—First National Bank; R. EF. 
Donnell, Asst. Cas. in place of A. E. Thom- 


asson. 
TEXAS. 

ARLINGTON—Citizens’ National Bank; W.C. 
Weeks, Vice-Pres.; W. R. Eaves, Asst. Cas. 

GRAHAM—Beckham National Bank; J. M. 
Norman, Cas. in place of Wm. D. Craig; G, 
F. Meece, Asst. Cas. in place of J. M. Nor- 
man. 

HEMPSTEAD—Farmers’ National Bank; L. 
D. Amsler, Cas. in place of E. F. Johns; W. 
G. Morrison, Asst. Cas. in place of C. M. 
Close. 

Hovuston—Commercial National Bank; no 
Cas. in place of Jno. Jay Gannon. 

HowE—Farmers’ National Bank ; W. W, Fer- 
guson, Cas. in place of Geo. B. R. Smith. 

LuFKiIn—Lufkin National Bank; E. J. Man- 
tooth, Vice-Pres.; R. D. Collins, Cas. 

NAVASOTA—First National Bank; A. H. 
Ketchum, Pres. in place of H. Schumacher, 
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deceased; Tom M. Owen, Vice-Pres. in 
place of A. H. Ketchum. 
RoxtTon—First National Bank; C. R. Cald- 
well, Vice-Pres.; Gibbons Poteet, Asst. Cas. 
WICHITA FALLS—Panhandle National Bank; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of Benjamin Sherrod. 


VIRGINIA. 
LEESBURG—People’s National Bank; capital 
increased to $100,000. 


WISCONSIN. 

PARKERSBURG—Central Banking & Security 
Co.; W. H. Odgin, Cas. 

POINT PLEASANT—Point Pleasant National 
Bank; no Cas. in place of W. L. McCoy, 
deceased. 

MONTICELLO—Bank of Monticello; John F. 
Sears, Cas., deceased. 

WavusAu—First National Bank: R. E. Par- 
cher, Vice-Pres. in place of A. Kickbush. 
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CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 

LONDON—Bank of British North America; J, 
Taylor, Mgr. 

ToRONTO—Bank of British North America; 
R. Inglis, Mgr. in place of E. Stanger.—— 
Imperial Bank of Canada; William Moffat, 
Mgr. in place of B. Jennings. 

QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL—Bank of Montreal (Seigneurs 
Street Branch); C. L. Benedict, Mgr. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

FREDERICTON—Bank of Nova Scotia; A. H. 

Rowley, Mgr. in place of W. H. Burns. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER — Royal Bank of Canada; E. A. 
Earle, Mgr. 

VictoR1A—Royal Bank of Canada; G. A. 
Taylor, Mgr. 


BANKS REPORTED GLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


INDIANA. 
LOWELL—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation May 29. 


KANSAS. 
DEXTER—Bank of Dexter; in hands of J. F. 
Balliet, Receiver. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
SPRINGFIELD—Pynchon National Bank; in 
hands of Ellis 8S. Pepper, Receiver. 


MINNESOTA. 
BEAVER FALLS—Farmers’ Bank. 


NEW YORE. 
BUFFALO—City National Bank; in hands of 
Edgar J. Vaughan, Receiver, June 29.— 
Niagara Bank. 
NEw YorK-—Seventh National Bank; in 
hands of Forrest Raynor, Receiver, June 
27.——Continental National Bank; in vol- 





untary liquidation, May 25 (absorbed by 
Hanover Nationa! Bank). 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
WILMINGTON—National Bank of Wilming- 
ton; in voluntary liquidation, May 27. 
OHIO. 
SHERRODSVILLE—Connotton Valley Bank; 
assigned to N. E. Morgan, June 25. 
MANSFIELD—Sturges Bank ; closed July 3. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
PascoaG—Pascoag National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, June 6. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ORANGEBURG—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, June 1. 
VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND—Prudential Banking and Trust 
Co.—United Banking and Trust Co. 





SuppLy oF Money IN THE UNITED StateEs.—The stock of money in the coun- 
try was increased nearly $4,000,000 last month, a gain of $1,000,000 in gold, of 
$3,000,000 in silver dollars, and $2,000,000 in National bank notes being reported. 
About $2,000,000 of silver bullion was turned into coin. 


SuPpPLy OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


























| Apr. 1, 1901.| May 1, 1901. | June 1, 1901.| July 1, 1901. 
Gold coin and bullion ..............e0es . «| $1,124,157,697 \$1, 129,267,647 '$1,128,738,871 |$1,124,729,261 
ee aR Relat. 514,009,940 | 515,959,940 | 518,493,940 | 521,056,040 
Silver bullion................ a Meanie ; 407, 50,769,506 | 48,290,894 46,789,497 
Subsidiary silver............:0sceseeeeeees 869,906 | 90,082,284 | 90,496,312 490, 
nited States notes.......cccccccccccceees $46,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 
National bank notes............cccccceces 350,101,406 | 350,764,257 | 851,661,965 | 353,821,502 
ETT eee veeeccccee ee e/$2 477,227,185 |$2,483,524,650 | $2,479,962,998 |$2,483,567,605 














Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 


not included in the above statement. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEW YORK, July 3, 1901. 

A MATERIAL FALLING OFF IN SPECULATIVE ACTIVITY was the significant feature 
of last month. Sales of stocks, which amounted to nearly 42,000,000 shares at the 
New York Stock Exchange in April last, and aggregated 35,000,000 shares in May, 
were less than 20,000,000 shares last month. Instead of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares 
traded in daily as in the early part of May, the daily transactions in June frequently 
fell below 800,000 shares, and twice dropped to less than 500,000 shares. 

In the main there was little to create distrust or to impairconfidence. The most 
unfavorable event was the failure of the Seventh National Bank of New York, that 
institution closing its doors on June 27. This was followed by the suspension of 
Henry Marquand & Co., which firm had become a large debtor to the bank. A seri- 
ous bank failure at Leipsic at about the same time caused a temporary unsettlement 
of confidence. | 

At the close of the last business day of the month, June 29, the Comptroller of 
the Currency placed the City National Bank of Buffalo, New York, in the hands of 
a Receiver, and on July 2 the Niagara Bank, of Buffalo, was also closed. Special 
causes are responsible for these disasters, yet so unexpected were the failures that 
they caused a serious apprehension among business men and investors for a time. 

Aside from those disturbing events the general situation has been one of great 
encouragement, The dividends to be disbursed in July by various railway and in- 
dustrial corporations are estimated at about $54,000,000, while interest payments 
will equal nearly $70,000,000 more, a total of $124,000,000. This is without any par- 
allel for a similar time in previous years. 

From the wheat crop has come the most favorable news. There is every pros- 
pect of a wheat yield this year exceeding all previous records, and reports of the 
wheat crop abroad tell of small yield and crop failures. With plenty of wheat to 
sell and at a good price, the country should have another fat year. The Agricul- 
tural Department report for June 1 estimates the condition of winter wheat at 87.8, 
against 82.7 on June 1, 1900. The condition of spring wheat is estimated at 92.6, 
as compared with 91.4a yearago. The estimate of the New York Produce Ex- 
change of acreage and yield of wheat this year compared with actual results of pre- 
vious years is as follows : 



































WINTER WHEAT. SPRING WHEAT. TOTAL WHEAT. 
| 
a Acreage Crop. Acreage. Bushels. Acreage. Bushels. 
| ! 
1901...| 87.8 | 28,267,000 | 409,871,000 ,000, 274,000,000 | 45,267,000 | 688,871,000 
1900... 82.7 25,605,714 330,890,712 16,889,671 191,338,793 42,495,385 522,229,505 
1899...| 67.3 | 25,820,737 | 296,679,586 8.771.779 | 250,624,266 44,592,516 | 547,303, 
1898...| 90.8 25,736,980 379,813,291 18,318,289 295,335,414 44,055,278 675,148,705 
1897...| 78.5 24,282,442 332,701,105 15,282,624 197,448,063 39,465,066 530,149,168 
1896...| 77.9 | 22.612.686 | 264,339,199 12,005,960 | 168,345,247 | 84,678,646 | 427,684,346 
1895...; Ti.1 22,477,063 257,709,377 11,570,269 393,070 34,047,332 467,102,947 
1894...) 83.2 23,306,500 326,398,840 11,575,936 133,868,576 34,882,436 460,267,416 
1893...| 75.5 | 22,868,539 | 275,489,000 760,879 | 120,682,916 | 34,629,418 | 396,131,725 
1892...; 88.3 25,989,076 359,191,000 12,565,354 758, 38,554,430 515,949,000 
18¥1...| 96.6 | 26,581,284 | 392,495,000 | 12.335.613 9,285. 39,916,987 | 611,786,000 
1890...| 78.1 23,520,104 255,374,000 12,567,050 143,888,000 36,087,154 399,262,000 
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The effect of the present conditions as regards wheat will be to maintain our ex 
ports at a high volume. During the year just closed our exports of merchandise 
probably exceeded $1,500,000,000, and the exports were probably $670,000,000 in 
excess of imports. Never before were such results shown in our foreign trade 
movement. 

While our grain and cotton are still important factors in our export trade, there 
are many Other sources of wealth from which the country is reaping bountifully. 
The statistician of the United States Gelogical Survey reports that the production 
of coal in 1900 was 267,542,444 short tons, valued at $297,920,000, an increase over 
1889 of five per cent. in quantity and of sixteen per cent in value. The United 
States has taken first place as coal producer from Great Britain, which country in 
1900 produced only 252,190,573 short tons. | 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, the vessels built in the United States 
numbered 1,173 of 401,285 gross tons, compared with 1,058 vessels of 305,677 gross 
tons in the previous year. The tonnage has been exceeded only twice in the his- 
tory of the country, in 1854 and 1855. The maximum record is 583,450 tons. 

Every month since November 1 last the production of pig iron has been increas- 
ing. The weekly capacity of furnaces in blast on that date was 215,304 tons and 
on June 1 last it was 314,505 tons, an increase of nearly 100,000 tons a week or 
5,000,000 tons a year. The present rate of production is in excess of 16,000,000 
tons a year and the consumption is keeping pace with the output. 

According to the ‘‘ Railroad Gazette” nearly 2,000 miles of railroad were built 
in the United States during the first six months of the present year, the preliminary 
figures showing a total of 1,967 miles. This is a conservative extension of our rail- 
road system and evidence of prosperity of the railroads as well. 

The railroads as a rule are making a most favorable exhibit of earnings both 
gross and net and many are distributing larger dividends to shareholders than they 
did for many years before. A notable event was the declaration of a semi-annual 
dividend of 214 per cent. last month by the Missouri Pacific Railroad. This is the 
first return the stockholders of that road have had since 1891. 

The prosperity of the country is reflected in the remarkable growth of the 
National banks. The latest complete returns from those institutions show that on 
April 24 there were 4,064 in operation, an increase of sixty-five since February 5 
last and of 433 in the last year. The number is the largest ever known. The total 
capital is $640,778,600, an increase of nearly $24,000,000 in the last year, but nearly 
$49,000,000 less than the highest recorded on December 2, 1892. The individual de- 
posits exceed by far all previous records. They amount to $2,893,665,450, an in- 
crease of nearly $445,000,000 in the last year and of $1,442,000,000 since October 38, 
1893, when the deposits had fallen to a very low point. The following table gives 
the principal items from the statements prepared by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency during the last two years: 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
































, Individual Legal 
Capital. | Surplus. deposits Gold. Silver. tenders. 
| 
June 30, 1899......| $604,865,327 | $248, 146,168 $2,522.157.509 | $309,338,008 | $47,484,088 | $1384,927,935 
September 7, 1899; 605,772,970 | 248,449,235 | 2,450,725,595 | 291,612,581 46,958,802 | 127,754,651 
December 2, 1899.| 606,725,265 250,367,692 | 2,380,610,361 | 274,687,240 40,138.1386 | 114,782,795 
February 13, 1900.| 631,084,465 | 252,869,088 | 2,481,847,035 | 289,381,232 50,196,592 | 136,966,493 
April 26, 1900..... 617,051,455 | 253,724,596 | 2,449.212.656 | 597,683,828 60,367,240 | 146,198,063 
June 29, 1900......| 621,536,461 256,249,448 | 2,458,092,757 | 295,121,378 60,892,331 | 146,950,522 
September 5, 1900) 630,299,030 261,874,068 | 2,508,248,557 | 312,158,312 61,170,098 | 147,181,493 
December 13, 1900; 682,353,495 262,387,648 | 2,623,997,522 | 301,619,990 58,052,234 | 142,184,945 
February 5, 1901..| 634,696,505 266,520,595 | 2,753,969,722 | 332,971,037 66,985,107 | 152,386,332 
April 24, 1899..... 640,778,600 | 267,810,240 | 2,893,665,450 | 315,546,242 71,227,450 | 163,084,246 
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The wonderful development in wealth and production of the United States is 
not more striking in its magnitude than in its universality. In every part of the 
country there is evidence of the great growth in enterprise and productive capacity. 
The industrial progress of one important section was made the topic of a notable 
address delivered before the annual convention of the North Carolina Bankers’ Asso- 


ciation on June 21 last. 


Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, who delivered the address, pre- 


sented the following statistical summary of the progress of the South during the 
last two decades : 


PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH IN MANUFACTURES AND PRODUCTs. 


1880, 

I IO cniccesccccecccccecesus 5,761,252 
Capital in cotton mills...............0s. $21,976,000 
Consumption of cotton in Southern 

SE iiviciccicnesnaddnetadawssios 188,744 
Number of spindles in cotton mills..... 667,854 
Capital in cotton-oil mills............... $3,500,000 
Se  icbencveuctacccccdccvces< 6,049,471 
PUgSrOG, CORB. cc cccccccece $esicesneseiecs 397,301 
EE 20,612 
Phosphate rock, tons.............seee0ss 190,000 
Petroleum, DAFTES.....ccccccccccccccces 179,000 
Capital in manufactures................ $251,692,038 
Value of manufactured products...... $445,576,461 
Grain production, bushels.............. 431,000,000 
Value of agricultural products......... $571,000,000 
Value of exports from Southern ports. $291,031,448 


*In part estimated. 


1890. 
7,311,822 
$61,124,096 


546,894 
1,712,930 
$12,808,000 
21,500,000 
1,953,459 
42,825 
507,000 
549,561 
$630, 143,728 
$878,257 ,608 
652,291,000 
$666,000,000 
$315,021,008 


1900. 
*10,300,000 
$150,000,000 


1,597,112 
6,200,000 
$50,000,000 
48,192,053 
2,604,671 
53,000 
1,550,000 
15,900,000 
*$1,000,000,000 
*$1,500,000,000 
660,716,266 
*$1,200,000,000 
$530,317,545 


It is evident from the foregoing that the South has had a very large part in the 


work of making the United States ‘‘a billion dollar country.” 


Many and great 


have been the obstacles which that section has had to overcome, but it is working 
out its destiny wonderfully and wisely. With $150,000,000 capiial invested in cotton 
mills, $50,000,000 in cotton-oil mills and $1,000,000,000 in manufactures, the South 
has gone far beyond the most prosperous pericd of its previous history. Nor is it 
from cotton alone that it is deriving its rapidly accumulating wealth. Coal, iron, 
petroleum, phosphate and even grain are contributing to its prosperity. 

Illustrative of the growth of banking resources in the South we have prepared 
a table showing the capital and individual deposits of National banks in the Southern 
States in 1880 and at the present time, as follows: 
































CAPITAL. INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITS. 
STATES. —_—_—- : : 
Oct. 1, 1880. Apr. 2h, 1901.| Increase. | Oct. 1, 1880. | Apr. 24, 1901., Increase. 
Maryland...... $13,603,030 $15,641,960 $2,038,930 $26,117,350 | $47,204,831 | $21,087,481 
Virginia ........ 2,966,000 .262,620 | 2,296,620 9,088,959 | 22,544,170 13,455,211 
West Virginia.. 1,736,000 3,973,860 | 2,237,860 2,348,663 17,706,201 15,357,558 
North Carolina. 2,501,000 3,172,050 | 671,050 3,041,067 909,177 304, 1 
South Carolina. 1,885,000 | 2,108,000 223,000 2,970,403 5,847,815 | 2,877, 
Georgia......... 2,281,000 4,416,000 | 2,135,000 2,766,498 11,964,819 9,198,351 
hs ns canous 100,000 1,355,000 | 1,255,000 318,545 6,975,: ,656,680 
Alabama........ 1,518,000 3,480,000 1,962,000 1,719,065 13,359, 31,640,379 
Mississippi...... i nia 1,130,000 1, 130,000 POETS 4,177,808 4,177,808 
Louisiana..,.... 2,875,000 8,710,000 835,000 8,478,487 25,014,219 16,535,732 
Weekétideawe 1,475,000 | 20,990,010 19,515,010 3,691,490 1,542,986 77,851,496 
Arkansas....... 205,000 1,070,000 865,000 412,345 276 | 3,920,981 
Kentucky......| 10,435,100 12,800,900 2,365,800 10,674,810 27,914,289 | 17,238,479 
Tennessee...... 3,430,300 7,282,500 3,802,200 8,322,111 23,661,189 15,339,078 
isis stinede $45,010,430 $86,342,900 $41,332,470 $79,949,793 | $300,641,479 | $220,691,686 
i 














Since October 1, 1880, a little more than twenty years, the capital of the National 


banks in the South has increased more than $41,000,000, or more than ninety per 
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cent., being now in excess of $86,000,000. The individual deposits of those institu- 
tions, by their last statement, were nearly $301,000,000 as compared with less than 
$80,000,000 on October 1, 1880, an increase of nearly $221,000,000, or about 280 per 
cent. 

It is interesting to note that twenty years ago there was not a single National 
bank in the State of Mississippi, and not one in Louisiana outside of New Orleans. 
The growth of the National bank system in the South does not measure the full 
development of banking facilities in that section, but the statistics of State and 
private banks have not been brought down to the late date for which we have 
information concerning the National banks. 

The fiscal year of the Government ends on June 380, and the year just closed has 
been one of financial prosperity for the Government. The revenues reached the unpre- 
cedented amount of $585,848,309. The magnitude of that figure will best be appre- 
ciated when the fact is called to mind that the highest total during the Civil War 
was $519,949,564 in 1865-6. That record was beaten in each of the last two years. 
The customs receipts reached $238,786,741, while the highest total prior to 1900 was 
$229,668,584 in 1890. Internal revenue receipts have been exceeded once, in 1865-6, 
when they were $309,226,813. In the last twelve months they were $305,514,411. 

The Government disbursements naturally were in excess of any previous year 
since the Civil War, except 1899, when the war with Spain greatly increased expen - 
ditures. In the last year the expenditures were $509,983,310, as compared with 
$605,072,180 in 1899. In the latter, however, is included the $20,000,000 paid to Spain. 

The following table shows the classified receipts of the Government, the total 
expenditures and the resulting surplus or deficit in each year since 1892 : 



































RECEIPTS. | 
| pm nae dhe 
Internal | Miscel- penne alas 
Customs. | Revenue. | laneous. Total. 
| — - _ 
eer $177,452,964 | $153,971,073 | Wy 748 | $354,987,784 | $345,0238,330 Sur. ame 
aye 203,355,017 161,027,624 21,436,988 385,819,629 383,477,954 
Se | 181,818,531 147,111,233 18,792,253 297,722,019 367, "525,280 Def. 0808201 
Ti cendiune | 152,158,617 143 421.672 17,889,786 313,390,075 356,195, 298 42 805. 
SRR | 160,021,752 146,762,865 20,191,584 826,976,200 352,179,446 | “* 25, 208, 246 
ES | 176,554,127 146,688,774 24,479,004 347,721,905 365,774,160 ™ 18, 052; 254 
SS | 149,575,062 170,900,641 *84,845,631 405,321,335 443,368,583 | ** 98, "249. 104 
aa | 206,128,482 273,437,161 436,394,977 515,960,620 605,072,180 | ‘* 80,909,874 
iaseveuss | 283,164,871 295,827,927 38,748,054 567,240,852 487,713,792 | Sur. 79, "527. 060 
esbeessen 238, 786,741 305,514,411 $41,547,157 585,848,309 509,983,310 | * 75,864,999 








*Includes $64,751,224 received from sale of railroads. 
+Includes $11, "798, 314 received from sale of railroads. 
+Includes $6,575, 250 received from railroad debt. 
The final column in the above statement shows a most encouraging change in the 
financial condition of the Government. For six years from July 1, 1893, 10 June 30, 
1899, the expenditures continuously exceeded the revenues, the deficit in that time 



































| 
BP | War. | Navy. | Indians. | Pensions. Interest. 
$99,841,989 $46,895,456 | $29,174,139 | $11,150,578 | $134,583,053 $23,378,116 
DL éctpeconentewe 103,732,799 49,641,778 136, 18,345,347 159,357,558 27,264,392 
a Goo. cit netinat tanita 101,943, 54,567,930 | 31,701,294 | 10,298.48 141,177,285 | 27,841,406 
ince nansainesn tithes 93,279,730 51,804,759 797,796 9,939,754 141,395.229 30,978,030 
SRE aa a | 81216.285 | GosaolgeL | 2714782 | 12.168, 139°434,001 | 35°385,029 
tincnasdeasekesal 90,401,268 48,950,268 | 561,546 | 13,016,802 141,053,165 | 37.791, 110 
LS 20,505 91,992,000 | 58,823,985 994,668 147,452,369 | 37,585,056 
ES THs 191,256 229,841,254 | 63,942,104 | 12,805,711 139,394,929 38,896,925 
le a ei ae 778,190 134,774,768 | 55,953,078 | 10,175,107 140,877,316 40,160,333 
Ea 129 310,435 144,620,591 60,515,387 | 10,896,007 139,323,489 | 32,817,402 
i { 











*Includes $4,549,368 on account of sale of Union Pacific Railroad. 
+Includes $20,000,000 paid to Spain. 
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reaching $335,000,000. It should be explained that the surplus or deficit in each 
year has been obtained after excluding from revenues and disbursements all items 
relating to the indebtedness of the Pacific railroads and the Spanish indemnity of 
$20,000,000. During the last two years the Government has had a surplus of more 
than $155,000,000, of which nearly $76,000,000 was in the last year. 

The character uf the Government disbursements is indicated in the preceding ta- 
ble covering the last ten fiscal years. 

The expenditures for war and navy are still large as compared with the normal 
disbursements of a few years ago, the total last year having been $205,000,000, as 
against about $75,000,000 a year in 1892. The Treasury isin an exceptionally strong 
position. The cash balance is now nearly $327,000,000, as compared with about 
$306,000,000 a year ago, and $205,000,000 in June, 1898. The Government owns now 
$248,600,000 gold in excess of certificates outstanding, and has nearly $500,000,000 
gross gold in its vaults. A few years ago the Government was compelled to sell 
bonds to obtain gold and to meet its ordinary expenditures. 

During the last fiscal year the Government completed its refunding operations, 
resulting in the exchange of nearly $446,000,000 two per cent. bonds for bonds bear- 
ing a higher rate of interest. In the year just ended the Government issued nearly 
$139,000,000 two per cent. bonds, and paid off and retired $22,000,000 old two per cent. 
bonds, $29,000,000 three per cents of 1898, $98,000,000 four per cents of 1907, and 
nearly $26,000,000 five per cents of 1907, a total of $175,000,000, making a reduction 
in the interest bearing debt of $36,000,000. 

THE MonEY MArKeET.—There has been an increased demand for money in the 
local market during the past month and an advanceinrates. Ordinarily the market 
would be affected at this season of the year because of the large disbursements for 
interest and dividends on and after July 1. This year, however, these payments 
are exceptionally large, while the failure of the Seventh National Bank became an 
additional disturbing factor. At the close of the month call money ruled at 6 @ 11 
per cent., averaging about 8 per cent. Banks and trust companies quoted 4 per 
cent. as the minimum rate, although many new loans were made at 6 @ 7 per cent. 
Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 4 per cent. for 30 days to 
6 months on good mixed collateral, consisting largely of railroad stocks. For com- 
mercial paper the rates are 334 @ 414 per cent. for 60 to 90 days endorsed bills 
receivable, 4 @ 414 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months single names, and 5 @ 
51g per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates 1n NEw YoOrK CIrty. 



































Feb. 1.| Mar. 1.| Apr.1.| May 1. | Jun. 1. | July 1. 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 144-2 144-—2% | 244-3 344-6 3 —3% 5 — 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- 
Rl detieasdethntientddbenabesaeiena z2— z2— z2— “4— 3 4— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
icsassseneceneschscceoeseeantne se 3 — 3 — 3144— 4— 4— |\4 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
it tichnseitanendacenmpeda 3 —34/3 — 334-344 | 4 — 4 —44/4 — 
—— loans on collateral, 5 to 7 3% a 3% “6 4 —ay 4 
SE icecntkens ceeanteneenedenns ~- — — _— ~ — 
Commercial By ny: endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 9) Ti ccecdpedne 3 —3k | 34— 344—4 4 —4%4 | 344—4 334—414 
Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 344-4 334-444 | 4 —4% 4 —446 4 —4% (4 —4% 
Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 5 — 4146—5 5 — 5 —6 5 —6 5 —5% 





New York City Banks.—Until the latter part of the month the New York 
Clearing-House banks reported rapidly increasing deposits as well as loans, although 
reserves and surplus reserve were declining. The deposits reached $984,000,000 on 
9 
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June 15—an increase of $43,000,000 in three weeks. 
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Loans on June 22 were close to 


$903,000,000, an increase since May 25 of nearly $44,000,000. Late in the month 
came the closing of the Seventh National Bank, which on June 22 reported $4,407,100 


loans, $5,712,400 deposits and $1,335,400 reserves. 


The elimination of that bank 


from the clearing-house statement of the following week affected to some extent the 
comparisons, which show a loss in deposits for that week of $11,000,000, in loans of 
$10,000,000 and in reserve of about $1,000,000. The surplus reserve, however, 
increased nearly $1,900,000. 


New York City Banks—ConpDliITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


























Legal Surplus | Circula- 
June l1....| $866,314,700 $181, 190,000 | $78,162,600 | $952,398,200 ($21,253,050 ,093,600 |$1,177,423,200 
“ 8....| 887,599,100 79,029, 700 77,041, "500 972,118,80U | 13,341,500 | 30,923,400 | 1,849,334,400 
. cs Y tt 153, 400 77, 677, 800 984,194,300 | 8,782,125 30,904,400 | 1,537,329,900 
© 22....| 902,755,300 173,296, 9. 500 982,844,200 | 6,611,350 | 30,887,500 | 1,687,368,400 
** 29....| 892,381,300 172,311,600 7£.018,100 971,382,000 | 8,484,200 30,535,800 | 1,515,857,100 

















DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 






































1899. 1900. 1901. 
MONTH. 

Surplus ; Surplus Surplus 

Deposits. Raires. Deposits. osives. Deposits. Sheaires 
January ...... $823,037,700 $19,180,975 | $740,046,900 | $11,168,075 | $854,189,200 $11,525,900 
February...... 637,500 39,232,025 795,917,300 30,871,275 24,838,825 
ane 910,573,600 30,334,900 | 829,917,000 13,641,550 | 1, 012. 514,000 14,801,100 
Sibenssctas 917, 15, 494,850 807,816 600 9,836,150 | 1 004,283,200 7,870,500 
i eicesee $40 95, 25.524.675 852,062,500 21,128,300 970,790,500 16,759,775 

i + seeed aede 890,061 ,600 »710,600| 887,954,500 20,122,275 | 952,398,200 21,253, 

eer 127, 14,274,550 | 888,249,300 16,859,375 | 971,382,000 8,484, 
August... ce. 862,142,700 10,811,125 887,841,700 DT | ciuiedenicss Eh  ‘gumbhatens 
September 849,793,800 9,191,250! 903,486,900 DT. hiceeecdathes BE ake pes 
October....... 364, 1,724, 884,706,800 RRR RRC 
November 761 ,635,500 2,088,525 | 841,775,200 DES Ceitidecaees E  Sepeinnis 
] mber 748,078,000 8,536,700 | 864,410,900 DES edie ke ieee B - . gniiibews 











Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,012,514,000 on Mar. 2, 1901, loans, $918,789,600 
on March 9, 1901, and the surplus reserve $111, 6238, 000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banxks—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSBE. 
































: Legal ac Depo Deposit in 
Loansand | ‘with er 
DATES. ieee. | _ Deposits. | Specie. en — | tng- House wher 2. Y.| Surplus 
| | agen 
Same L..cke $70, 437, 000 $77,076,900 | $3,063,300 | $4,039,300. .552,400 | $2,643,000; * $971,225 
an Te 0.130, 200 77,551,000 3,061,500 4,248,200 9,217,000 2,663,500 * 179,250 
alg. “Oe 70. 849, 700; %8 "818,300 3,056,000 4,388,000 8,916,500 3,562,400 219,575 
a =e 71, 211 “400 | 79,564,200 | 3,154,700 4,161,400 | ,036, 700 3,621,500 83,250 
a ee 72, a76. 700 | 80, 817,100| 3,232,500 4,240,300 | 8,961,700 3,577,700 * 192,075 
* Deficit. 
Boston BANKS. 
. Legal , 
DATES Loans. Deposits. Specie. Tenders Circulation.| Clearings. 
,  errere $195,576,000 | $214,701,000 $15,803,000 $8,065,000 $6,148,000 $109,271,100 
wT. ibieaseed 194,733,000 725,000 15,409,000 8,063,000 6,141,000 1 300 
ahi Oe 194,606, 221,961,000 15,724,000 8,633,000 6,146,000 137. '875.800 
«= SOE 195,850,000 | 219,261,000 15,450,000 8,424,000 6,145,000 131,905,400 
OP nasil 196,520,000 | 217 514,000 14,916,000 8,488,000 6,140,000 133,157, 200 






































MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 














DATES Loans Deposits, | 1%. oe eney | Circulation.| Clearings. 
Same Eicietssecnesanetens $172,140,000 | $206,372,000 $56,783,000 $9,833,000 $92,857,100 
SS «= Beccsandsdcdsociocs 170,826,000 207,881,000 »276,000 9,843,000 1 . 
© i ceaccetuanncenes 172,925,000 214,478,000 63,757,000 9,849,000 131,243,700 
Se are 76,002,000 215,038,000 61,756,000 9,825,000 , 784, 
© CGiisscdasctucedocecavs 175,146,000 209,963,000 340, 9,832,000 104,656,600 

















Money Rates ABROAaD.—Money has tended downward in European centers dur- 
ing the month. The Bank of England reduced its rate on June 6 from 4 per cent., 
maintained since February 21, to 344 per cent. and on June 18 to 3 per cent. 
Imperial Bank of Germany reduced its rate from 4 to 344 per cent., the first change 
The Banks of Bengal and Bombay made three reductions from 7 to 
4 per cent. and the banks of Belgium and the Netherlands reduced from 314 to 3 
Rates are somewhat lower than they were a month ago. 
to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 2° @ 2%4 per cent., against 
The open market rate at Paris was 1% @ 2 per 
cent. against 21¢ per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 314 @ 33g 


since April 23. 


per cent. 


314 @ 35 per cent. a month ago. 


against 31g @ 314 per cent. a month ago. 


Money RATEs IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 


The 


Discounts of 60 








Jan. 25. | Feb. 15. | Mar.1. | Mar.22.| Apr. 26. | May 17. 
London—Bank rate of discount,.... 5 444 4 4 4 4 
Market rates of discount: 
60 days bankers’ drafts...... 475 35% 334 334 3% 334 
6 months bankers’ drafts.... ah 344-54 3% 344-34 3446-3 334-76 
Loans—Day to day........... 3 3 3 3 244— 2% 
Paris, open market rates............ 35 234 2% 256 234 234 
rlin, so yemaag CAP SRE 36 336 4 316 336 
Hamburg, a: |) sgaeideeedbanseation 4 344 336 4 344 334 
Frankfort, ppp emoees 3% 336 4 3% 334 
Amsterdam, ae re 3144 ae 344 344 334 334 
Vienna, i nn 4 4 334 356 314 344 
e FSne, os eiedes eennen si sig sig sig siz sig 
adrid, -. - pedeasauoens é 
Copenhagen, a ee ee 6 5 5 5 5 5 























BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 











} 

| Mar. 13, 1901. 
Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis).......... | £28,464, 725 
net a cedetsbancecesesé eens | 12,275,415 
i ictccmcaceneoaaseoseesses .092,353 
Government securities. .............0s000 12,305,280 
Other securities. ............0. peaesedevens ,851,462 
Reserve of notes and COIN..........+.+06: 25,780,207 
TT TE A 36,419,932 
ROSOPVES £0 JMDMIEIOS. ....ccccccccccccccces HOURS 
Bank rate of discount...............06 ° 4% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 96 
Price of silver per OUNCE..............00 2878 
Average price of wheat..............seee0 s. 9d. 











£29,629,160 | £29,663,780 


a°. 


Bn 


13,332,7 
29,729 
21,966 
33,820 
46 7-16% 
4% 
95 % 
27 3-16d. 
26s. 3d. 


so s+ £# 


2d | 


36 
160 | 
519 | 
679 





| 27s. 


Apr. 10, 1901. May 15, 1901.| June 5, 1901. 


£29,726,540 


6,170,138 
41,780, 
14, 





EUROPEAN Banks.—The Bank of England gained nearly $12,000,000 gold in June 
and the Bank of Germany about $2,500,000. Other changes in the gold holdings of 
the principal European banks were small. 
England has gained $24,000,000 ; Bank of France, $70,000,000 and the Bank of Ger- 
many $30,000,000, while the Bank of Russia has lost $60,000,000. 


Compared with a year ago the Bank of 
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GoLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 






































May 1, 1901. June 1, 1901. July 1, 1901. 

Gold. Silwer. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
England ee eevee eeeee £35,873,21 eeeeeeeaeeeeee £36,069,386 eeeeeeeeeeee £38,416,548 eeeeeeeeeeeene 
RS ,493, £43,955,837 ,099,044 | £44,491,069 98,491 ,07 £44,823, 820 
Germany............ 30,487,000 15,705,000 32,611,000 16,799,000 | 33,141,000 17,072,000 
Austro-Hungary 38,694,000 0,821, 38,791,000 284,000 | . 38,795,000 11,138,000 

EAE AI 14,002,000 16,616,000 14,002,000 16,804,000 14,003,000 ,029, 
etherlands........ 5,056,900 5,715,600 5,364,600 5,744,500 5,996,500 5,776,400 
at. Belgium....... 2,987,000 1,493, 2,954,000 1,477,000 3,009,000 1,505,000 
eee £224,598,634 | £94,306,437 | £228,191,080 | £95,599,569 |£281,852,123 | £97,344,220 

















FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—Sterling has been dull during the entire month and the 
lower discount rates in London caused sight to decline while sixty day sterling was 


firmer. 
Bank of Germany. 


About $5,000,000 of gold was exported, most of which was for the Imperial 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 














BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. saan commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. Sight. : ong. 60 days. 
BD Rscccacocess 4.85 @ 4.8514 | 4.8814 @ 4.8814 | 4.89 @4.8914 | 4.8444 @ 4.8434 | 4.84 @ 4.8514 
“Biescaenesonil 4.8546 @ 4.8534 48814 @ 4.8814 | 4.89 @4.8914 4.85 @4.8514 | 4.844% @ 4.85% 
 -TEiewseeesses 4.8534 @ 4.86 4.8814 @ 4.88144 | 4.89 @ 4.8944 | 4.8544 @ 4. 485 @ 4.86 
Mb cenevendale 4.8516 @ 4.8534 | 4.8734 @ 4.88 4.88144 @ 4.8834 1 4.85 @ 4.8514 | 4.8446 @ 4.8534 
™ eb sersensess 4.8544 @ 4.8546 | 4.8734 @ 4.88 4.8814 @ 4.884 | 4.8434 @4.85 | 4.8444 @ 4.85% 




















FoREIGN EXCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 









































March 1 April 1 May 1. June 1 July 1. 
Sterling Bankers—60 days...... 484 — 14/4.8434—5 | 4.8434—5 |4.85 — | 4.8514— 
‘a 7 aecscesd 4.87144— 4/488 — 14/4.88 — %4/| 4.8814— 16| 4.8734— 8 
. “ Cables....... 488 — 4 | 4.88%— 9 | 4.88349 | 4.80 — 34 | 4.8814— 14 
“ — Commercial long...” 4834— % | 484i4— 14| 4:84 — 16 | 4.8414— 84 | 48434— 5 
“ —_ Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4:83 — 414 | 4.8334— 5. | 4.8334— 414 | 4.84 — 514 | 4.8414— 514 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 5.16%— 144/5.15 —143g/ 5.15 —143¢ Bey 15 | 5.155¢— 
‘+ Bankers’ 60 days......... 5.19 — 834 | 5.18144—17% | 5.184%4—17%4 | 5.1844—1734 | 5.1844—17 
2 Bankers’ sight........... 5.17 16% | 5.1556—157s | 5.1556— 5.1554— 5.1614—155¢ 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 5,.18144— 5.1644— 4/5.16%4%— 4 /|5.16%— 14 | 5.164— 
i owe aint 9454— 4 oe 5 - Pima oe ov, = —- 1 
nkers’ § BNE... see — —_— 1 ~ 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 5 18%—17l¢ 5.1644— % 5.16% — 14 5.16%— 415 16h 4 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... i 36 40144— 405¢—7-16 — ye} 4036— ¥% 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... Bi % 287— }f| 2618-27 | 26:§—27°°| 2618-27 
Italian lire—sight................ 5.45 —42h6 | 5.4984—4114 | 5.42144-5.4114| 5.42144—4144 | 5.40 —37% 
FOREIGN AND DoMEsTic CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YoRK. 
Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 
Trade dollars...... pewedonevesdd 60 §$ 67 Twenty marks.......ccccccseses $4.78 $4.82 
Mexican dollars.........ccccces 4744 .4934 | Spanish doubloons............. 15.50 15.65 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. .444 464% | Spanish 25 Drvcdscvccdceseces 4.78 4.82 
English silver.............ssee06 4.84 4.88 exican doubloons............ 15.50 15.65 
Victoria sovereigns........... - 4.86 4.90 Mexican 20 pe@SOS........seeeees 19.53 19.65 
i ivsciemtasesncendesas 95 97 Ps cesbechecoesesceses 3.96 4.02 
Bs icdddcsccccccccs 3.86 3.90 





Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
New York market for large commerciai 
silver bars, 5944 @ 604¢c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5934 @ 61c. Official price, 598éc. 


SILVER.—The price of silver in the London market was weak during the month, 


value. 


the market being dull. 


Bar silver in London, 274d. 


per ounce. 


The extreme range was 275, @ 2714 the final price being 
2714d., a decline of 3-16d. per ounce for the month. 
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MonTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1899, 1900, 1901. 















































| 1899, | 1900. | 1901, | | 1899, 1900. 1901. 
MONTH. | | | | MONTH. 

__ High Low. High Low. High Low. | High Low.| High; Low.| High| Low. 
January.. 2754 | 2744 | 2734 | 27 29%, | 27% July...... pits 2754 | 28 2734 
February’ erg 2782 | 2784 | iv, | Ble | 2% || Augus O71 | 28 zit sod 
March.. ,. ty) zit 2ivs | 28 2755 Septembir ze 26 285 | 2054 .... 
April..... "| Babe 27 27%, | 2748 | 2648 ||October.. Sr | 2g | :.:. 
May......| 2834 | 28 | 2756 | 27% | 27 zits Novemb’r BaN 2643 | 29 aoye nn 
June. ....; 2713 | 282, | 27% | 2756 | 2744 Decemb'r| 278, | 2Bis | 29i§ | 2 oes 




















GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—The coinage of the United States Mints in June 
amounted to $8,9380,298.98 divided as follows: 
minor, $146,083.98. There were $2,562,100 standard dollars coined. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Gold, $5,948,030 ; silver, $2,836,185 ; 


























1899. | 1900. | 1901. 
Gold. | Silver. Gold. | _ Silver. Gold Silver. 

January........0...+.+0++++} $18,032,000 | $1,642,000 | $11,515,000 | $2,364,161 | $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 
PMs is cvnsssinee ons .800 | 1,598,000 | 13,401, 1,940,000 | 9,230, 2,242,166 
PE nsivansabssendexees i2, 176.715 | 2°3468.557 | 1215961240 413411376 | _61182.152| 3.120.580 
DE ccinmakhenharinnenns 894.475 | 2,159,449 | 12,922,000 | 3,930,000 | 18,958,000| 2,633,000 
| atinnetpepepaneshiainiiie 4'303;400 | 2'879}416 812521000 3.171,000| 9°325,000 | 3,266,000 
De iaintenenian neneeeesin 8,159,630 | 2,155,019 3,820,770 | 2,004,217 5,948,030} 2,836,185 
el ektninth séibienenssenia .981,: 794,000 | 6,540,000 | 1,827,827 | ........206 | cscceceeees 
ME mnnksexsscausakes 10,253,100 | 2,233,636 | 5,050,000 | 2,586,000 | ........... | ceeseceeees 
September...... Lcnasecens 6,860,947 | 2,441,268 | 2,208,885 | 3,982,185 | .........06 | ce eceeeeees 
SE nierdersceckevexee ,220,000 | 3,813,569 | 5,120,000 | 4,148,000 | ... 0.22... | ceceeeeeees 
NOvemDber......0..sse000- 6,643,700 | 2,612,000 | 13,185,000| 3,130,000) ...... ciben A camainenais 
DOO ossccissesasets 7,469,952 | 1,886,605 | 4,576,697 | 2,880,555 | ........c0e | ceeeeeeeees 

WR iiisciinistivesecscce $111,344,220 | $26,061,519 | $99,272,942 | $36,295, 321, | $62,300,682 | $16,810,931 











NATIONAL BANK CIrRCULATION.—There was a further increase of $2,159,597 in 
the amount of National bank notes outstanding last month, making an increase of 
$44,101,744 for the year ended June 30. Less than $300,000 of bonds were deposited 
to secure circulation, the total now being $326,219,230, of which $312,848,650 are 


the new two per cent. issue. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 




















Mar. 30, 1901.| Apr. 30, 1901,| May 31, 1901. June 30, 1901 

Total amount outstanding............... = 021,811 | $350,684,822 | $351,582,590 | $353,742,187 

Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ 320,910, 906 321,975,988 323,538,217 323,890,684 

Circulation secured by lawful money.. 29, 110, 905 28,708,834 28,044,373 29,851,503 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........ 317,250 212,500 112, 75,000 

1907, 4 per cent........ 6,494,400 6,389,500 6,319,500 6,144,500 

Five per cents. of ge geal 286,900 268,900 268, 268,900 

Four per cents. Of 1895...........ccee0e. 3,736,600 3,336,600 3,186,600 2,996,600 

Three per cents. Of 1898..............66. 4,077,080 3,950,180 3,935,180 3,885,580 

Two per cents. Of 1900.........ccesceees 308,264,750 309,831,200 312, 105, 600 312,848,650 

, EE $323,176,980 | $323,988,880 | $325,928,28C | $326,219,230 








The National banks ve also on deposit the followi 
5 per cents. of 1894, $ 


4 per cents of 1907, $7,132 
3 per cents, of 1898, $5,903, 0. 
$865,000; a total o 


110,000. 4 pe 


to secure public rr 
r cents. of 1895, $12,146,950 ; 
¥ per cents. of 1900, $79, or. 600 ; Dictrict of Columbia 3. 65’s, 1924, 


f $105,810, 450. 
The ciseuledion of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $79,315. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The receipts of the Govern- 
ment in June exceeded the expenditures by $17,288,763, making a surplus for the 
fiscal year just closed of $75,864,999. The receipts for the year were $18,000,000 
larger than in the previous year while the disbursements were $22,000,000 larger, 


although interest payments were nearly $8,000,000 smaller. 
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UnrITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 














RECEIPTS. | EXPENDITURES. 

June, Since June, Since 
Source. 1901. July 1, 1900. | Source. 1901.' July 1, 1900. 
Customs....... seceee $18,409,878 $238,786,741 | Civil and mis "Sapa . $8,008,483 $12,810,485 

| WHEL ese eee eoeeeeseses 9 ¢ 3 5 
ee revenue... 25,451,508  S05,S14,411 | | aes i Bae 4,657,369 60,515,387 
aneous....... 6,492,727 41,547,157 | fndians............-. 959.242 10,896,007 
| Pemsions. ........c000 9,055,127 139,323,489 
Total.......e..... $50,388,907  $585,848,309 | EE 445,747 32,317,402 
Excess of receipts... 17,288,768 75,864,909 ' = Total............ $33,045,147  $509,983,310 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 
THE TREASURY. 























1900 1901. 
MONTH. | Net Gold Net Gold 
Expen- Expen- , 
Receipts. | in Receipts in 
| ditures | Treasury. ditures. Treasury 
ES, ccsnweesaedeuwe $48,012,165 | $39,189,097 | $218,613,617 | $47,520,287 | $40,109,707 | $221,183,644 
| EREAGSE: 45,631,265 | 37,788,472 232,225,836 | 45,844,123 | 38,880,635 | 231,150,064 
De55600 casenesusdes 48,726,837 | 82,188,271 | 248,358,064 49,891,125 | 40,762,862 | 249,046,643 
Si ieohesheceneeudades 45,039,326 | 40,903,927 | 229,461,962 47,767,851 | - 41,968,246 | 245,994.77 
iit enmenetsaseanndss 45,166,053 | 40,351,525 218,857,545 52,629,440 42,136,561 | 244,432,245 
ht iasecdeubenedeuden 51,435,832 | 33,540,673 | 220,557,185 | 50,333,907 | 33,045,147 | 248,605,794 
Dh anaduveg mhaoeneete 49,955,161 | 53,979,653 | 993.567.3876 ioptmcedbe | etbehakine Eeadadagunces 
Di tiieassonsdatids 49,688,756 | 50,500,000 218,263,969' .......... | ebdsesessd | désccewecess 
September........scceee 45,304,326 | 39,169.971 | 2380,181,162/ .......... } ceuseeiens Sumbdbsensoes 
October...... , 51,626,067 | 47,998,637 | 242, 670, tt tdenbanens | dheenstoka Btdatendhasos 
November........... ...| 48,844,514; 41,278,660 243 235,735 saensdaw 1 weedueseed Radéinadueese 
December... .ccccccccee i) ie. i! ccccsseces | Se0esseene f bbdareeeesee 

















FOREIGN TRADE.—For the eighth time in the eleven months of the current fiscal 
year the month’s exports for May exceeded those of any corresponding month in 
previous years. The exports in May this year were nearly $125,000,000, making a 
total of $1,385,000,000 for the eleven months ended May 31, or $99,000,000 more 
than in the same period last year, and $570,000,000 more than in 1895-6. May 
imports were nearly $79,000,000, the largest in any month in nearly four years 
excepting only March, 1900, when they were $86,500,000. The imports for the 
eleven months were about $755,000,000 in value, a decrease of $34,000,000 compared 
with the previous year, but larger than in any other recent year. The net exports 
over imports in the eleven months were $630,000,000, exceeding by $58,000,000 the 
highest previous record made in 1897-8. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


























MERCHANDISE. 
- r or Gold Balance. |Silver Balance. 
‘ Exports. | Imports. Balance. 

i cidiiinnniasdinmiinglen $66,568,263 | $57,260,859 | Exp., $9,307,404 Exp. $18, 399,161 Exp. -» $3,244,465 
ll ctedimenacsdediids 77,871,276 | 79,858,147 | Imp., 1,486,871 8,516, "056 1,598,518 
1896...... imeesosensene 111,283,435 53,584,651 Exp., 57,698,784 Imp. = ! "212. 954; * 2, "609, 953 
i diisecscnxaaneed 93,841,247 | 70,160,373 ‘+ 28,680,874 1,021,610 as 1,426, 196 
i hicimesnecenens ts 118,427,849 | 71,653,525 ‘© 41,774,324 | Exp., 8,525,962; ‘* 3,605,105 
1901...... cocccccesese| 124,589,029 78,739,859 * ~—s- 45,849,170; ** 8,328,343; ** 1 "459549 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 
SS eseeeee| 815,901,067 | 723,560,984 | Exp., 92,340,183 | Exp., 72,951,352 | Exp., 29,907,535 
ETRE RAE? 2 977,800,522 | 679,547,391 ** 298,253,131 Imp. ., 51,186,820; ** 29, 325, "443 
Dh csisaceieneesde 1,136,503,607 | 564,784,248 | “ 571,719,184 102,030,200; ‘* 22, 049 9.61 1 
1809........eeceeeeee-| 1,130,629,075 | 635,391,180 | ** 495,287,895; “ 69,235, 158; * 23,696,093 
RE ..-| 1,285,881,125 | 788,989,817; ‘** 496,891,308; “ 671,117 “ 21, 167,628 
TODO]. ..cccccccvecccces| 1,080,018,595 | 754,868,644) ‘ 630,149,951; ‘* 14,950,111; “* 25. 106, "906 

















MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—There was a decrease of more 
than $7,000,000 in the amount of money in circulation last month. The decrease is 










































MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 
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in nearly all kinds of money except gold coin and bank notes, in which there was 
an increase of about $2,000,000 for each. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


























Apr. 1, 1901. | May 1, 1901. | June 1, 1901.| July 1, 1901. 
| SA ATE aR EN OT ATR $626,824,954 | $629,240,795 | $628,021.296 | $630,407,728 
ea il a aan pe 72.299, 960 846, 68,124 348 587, 
Subsidiary silver. .........csccccccseeseess 80,853,107 | 80,253,077 79,943,209 79,700,088 
on. in os stndnecedacena "286, 253,259,799 | 251,285,829 | 245,715,739 
Silver certificates..........sccccccccceeeee 427,206,320 | 480,573,522 | 429,620,818 | 429,640,738 
Treasury note notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 53,728,232 | 51,795,097 | 49,677,284 47,540,245 
United (Saye CMR 722] g36'889,481 | 337,610,118 | 334,483,382 | 332,468,013 
National won be Lie a RRR aiAIR oR 341,155,427 | 343,725,282 | 343,421,224 | 345,205,886 

EES ET PE $2, 187,243,580 |$2,195,304,235 |$2,184,576,890 |$2,177,266,280 
Population of United States............. "77,427,000 536, 77,647,000 | 77,754,000 
Circulation per capita........cccccesceees $28.25 ol 13 | .00 





UniTED States Pustic Desr.—The large surplus revenues in the month of 
June operated to reduce the net debt of the Government last month nearly $18,000, - 
000. The total debt was reduced more than $3,000,000 while the cash balance in the 
Treasury was increased nearly $14,500,000. Nearly $5,000,000 of the interest. bear- 


ing bonds were retired by Secretary Gage through purchases. 


000 have been redeemed in the last three months. 


UNITED STATES PuBLIC DEBT. 


More than $14,000,- 



































 taiee 1, 1901. May 1, 1901.' June 1, 1901.| July 1, 1901. 
Interest bearing debt: 
Loan of March 14, pe 2 per cent.......| $419,679,750 | $445,940,750 | $445,940,750 | $445,940,750 
Funded loan of 1907,4  “ = ......... | 287,578,100 264,209,350 261,326,350 257,376,050 
Refunding ret na MM 4 per cent...... 34,380 | 33,540 | 33,480 33,320 
Loan of 1904, 5 per cen inapasastienceses 1 26,892,100 22,938,400 | 22,496,800 21,854,100 
hi OT RRA 162,315,400 | 162,315,409 162,315,400 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ 104,900,040 99,912,940 99,911,700 99,621,420 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $1,001,499,770 | $995,350,380 $992,024,480 | $987,141,040 
Debt on which interest has ceased.....,.| 2,654, 1,557,840 | 1,456,120 »415,620 
Debt bearing no interest: | 
Legal tender and old demand notes.. 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct. . "| 031,532 28,718,918 27,723,088 29. 404. 310 
Fractional CUFTeNCY..,...cccccccccccccces 6,878,410 | 6,877,462 6,876,411 6, 376, 411 
Total non-interest bearing debt......| $385,144,806 | $382,331,244 | $381,334,363 | $383,015,584 
Total interest and non-interest debt.| 1,389,298,646 | 1,379,239,464 | 1,874,814,963 | 1,371, 572, 245 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasu 
Gold certifica SEES ee a OS 263,629,379 283,441,989 284,951,789 288,957 ,689 
lll Pe a Sc 427,426,000 435,521,000 928, 435,014,000 
Certificates of deposit.................. DT ciuimieiceca' sennebiadiaiin IT sabeammaiiaune 
Treasury notes of 1890..... poenuseaseses 61,397,000 51,880,000 49,784,000 47,783,000 
Total certificates and notes........... $754,012,379 | $770,842,989 | $770,663,789 | $771.754,689 
Aggregate debt .........s.eeeeee ddedeewnes 2,148,311,025 | 2,150,082,453 | 2,145,478,752 | 2,143,326, 
Cash in the Treasury : 
Total cash assets..... ssesdcesecés donation 1,131,271,552 | 1,160,085,789 | 1,170,073,448 | 1,181,868,911 
Demand liabilities........ccccccccccccces 841,164,216 853,591,581 857,734,969 855,035,786 
Balance ..... seewedenese sedbodeensactons $290,107,336 | $306,494,208 | $32,338,469 26, paey 125 
Gold reserve. ......cscccces: Meamaneneene 150,000,000 150,000,000 150,000,900 scr 000.000 
Ey SE ndcncneseécosecoaedense 140,107,336 156,494,208 162,338,469 178° 833, 125 
iineeksienshadmbeebiodeedanans ded $290,107,336 | $306,494,208 | $312,338,469 | $326,833,125 
Totat debt, less cash in the Treasury.) 1,099,191,310 | 1,072,745,256 | 1,062,476,494 | 1 044.739, 120 

















MONEY IN THE UNITED States TREASURY.—The United States Treasury gained 
more than $3,000,000 in actual cash while nearly $8,000,000 of gold certificates and 
Treasury notes were retired, making the net gain for the Treasury of nearly $11,- 
000,000. The Government now has $306,000,000 of money of which $248,000,000 is 


gold. 
















ACTIVE STOCKS, 









COMPARATIVE PRICES 
QUOTATIONS. 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 


AND 






at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of June, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1901, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1900: 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1991. | 


| 











YEAR 1900. 
High. Low. Highest. Lowest. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.| 4834 1854; 91 —June 5); 4244—Jan. 

. preferred ......ccccee 893g 58144; 108 --May 3; 70 —May 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 89% 55144/|1144%-—May 38) 8134—Jan. 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 90 7284 97 —June 5) 8354—Feb. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 88% wie 88%4—Apr. 22; 68146—May 
Canadian Pacific.............. 9934 4\117%—May 7) 87 —May 
Canada Southern.............. 6144 475g) 7844—Apr. 19 5444—Jan. 
Central of New Jersey........ 150% 115 167 ~— une 28 | 14534—Jan. 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 4 24 52 ay 3)|°29 —May 
Chicago ec cmagind 42 3i 44—Apr. 3)| 27 —May 

referred.. ...-| 783% 68% ii Age. 30; 72%—Jan 

Chicago, url. & Quincy.. sesend 144 119%/1 9994—A pr. 30 | 138814—Jan 
Chicago & E. —- na eeeheue /109 +388 lr 5 sy 29; 91 —Jan 
preferred....... 125 119% | 136 —Apr. 22 | 120%—Jan 

Chica o, Great Western...... 18 N% 2614—Apr. 29; 16 —Jan 
Chic., ndianapolis & Lou’vilic 29 «14 404—June 4; 23 —Jan 
BETO Geese ccccccess 64 4544| 7534—Apr. 2) 5834—Jan 

Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 1484 108% /|188 —May 6/134 —May 
pg PROTOS co ccccccccces 188 169% |200 —May 3/175 —May 
Chicago Northwéstérn. 17234 150144 | 215 —Ma 1 | 16844—Jan 
ers ie miinemauin 1954 | 248 —Apr. 11 7 —Mar 
Chicago, ock TL re Pacific....| 1224 102 | 17544—June 5 | 117%—Jan 
Cate... 56. wher Minn. & Om...| 126 110 145 —Apr. 11| 125 —Mar 
referred ............ 175 172 = —Apr. 11/180 —Mar 

Chicago aranenae Transfer. 14% 8% —Apr. 16) 10%—Jan 
PEE sencccvencws 3934 26 5rs4— Abr. 15| 338 —Jan 

Clev., Cin. ' Chie. & St. Louis..; 76 55 —Apr. 19| 724%—Ma 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 5644 2914 1303¢—June 17 | 4134—Jan. 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 201 164 —Apr. 15 | 187 ae. 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 134% 106% | 18544—Apr. 3/105 —May 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 19434 17's 244 Mey = 188144—Jan 
Denver & Rio —-: péewenaes 344% 1 53144— 29146—Jan 

" prefer scvecees| S31 64% 1054 June 14 80 —Jan 
in chiwetasdndeenusesetavens ‘ 8 10% 45%—June 24446—May 

« Ist woe j idtneithneeeensoedes 7344—June 29; 5934—Jan. 

a RR rT 43 4 15 61 —Mar. 21; 3944—Jan 
Evansv + & Terre Haute.. 38 68 —Apr. 12; 41 —Jan. 
Express Adams........sceceees 150 ‘1i1l 18744—May 13/145 —Jan. 

. Mn scccocesses 191 142 | 205 —Apr. 19|170 —Jan. 

, United States........ 59 45 |100 —Apr. lu| 53 —Jan 

» Wells, Fargo......... 140 160 —June 14/130 —Jan. 
Great Nortbern, preferred....| 191% ae 208 —Mar. 15 | 1674—May 
Hocking Valley. iapeeneandiach 42% _ —May 6)| 40%—May 

St sseovenecess 7480 23 —May 2) 6%—Jan 

Illinois central -oadnésoeneawesl 133 §=110 1434—Juze 29124 —May 
lowa —-o pebsibincacoesorcses 2734 11%| 4334—June 21; 21 —Jan 
ST sevccccceses 58 39 82 —June 25| 48 —Jan 

Kansas clty Southern......... 17 7 25 —Apr. 30; 13%—Jan 
aes coccccccss 2744| 49 —Apr. 30| 35 —Jan 

Lake Erie & Western.......... 52 «20%! 6844—Apr. 19| 3934—Jan. 

. Bw | peseoosoccess 115 8344/1380 —Mar. 29 | 1084¢—Jan 
Di i askntabandbocecceve 89 4714 —June 22| 67 —Jan 
Lou ville. & Nashville........ 884 6834 | 11134—June 17| 76 —May 
Manhattan consol............. 117 =: 84 ee: 22| 83 —May 
Metropolitan Street........... 182 1433/1777 —J oo 24|150 —May 
Mexican Central............... 173g 10 30. — 2| 1234—Jan. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... 114 45l6 | 109% x A 21| 6734—Jan. 

preferred ............ 0444 87144/115 —June 18 | hy 
Missouri, Kan. ‘& Tex. seeseseees 1714 9 354%4—Apr. 20; 1b — 

’ prefe 47% 685g—Apr. 19 = —Mas 
Missouri Pacific..........e0s0. 72% ype mg 14 —Jan. 
Mobile & Ohio certificates .. 49 35 838 —Apr. 13 4 —May 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River..' 14534 12554'170 —May 2'1395¢—Jan. 
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JUNE, 1901. 
‘High. Low. Closing. 
91 8434 895 
10634 101 10540 
11294 10594 108% 

945¢ 
an rae 8284 
10234 105 
1936 este | ae” 
187 160-166 
52% 47% «49 
49 43—tst«CS BG 
82 78 ‘he 
197 198 196% 
ted 134% 13a 
4 
2614 2214 4% 
4014 3516 3134 
74g 2” Phe 
185% 163% 178 
195° 186-190 
208 199 202% 
993 212 229 
175% 15634 15834 
140° 140 140 
185 183 183 
2 92 24% 
4634, 43 46% 
89° 88 88% 
136% 98 116 
295° 218 223% 
170 164 168 
24934 233 2B7%% 
Bae 4856 Bhs 
10344 9534 101 
4546 4034 4354 
Tad Os Ta 
61 BC 
75 «41% «=«1%5 
204 «187 «195 
95 85 90 
160 148 160 
187 184% 186 
5534 5334 
is 1 tus 
43%, Bde 1086 
3 ay ote 
6, 60% 
124° 194 =—124 
ex 1 | 79 
11184 105% 111 
12814 1175, 125% 
1m, oak Bend 
109% 103 106 
ta 
68° «134 
124% 11046 121 
83° —i(C‘iaC«B 
1598, 154 158% 








ACTIVE STOCKS. 





ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 



















































































YEAR 1900.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1901. JUNE, 1901. 
High. Low. Highest Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
N. Y., Ontario & Western.. 3244 18% Ma 24 —May 9 oe Hts 
Norfolk & WeSsterD.....cecese "| 4584 2956 5734—May 2); 42 —Jan. 10 a 8 
" PFOTETTed....cccccoee 83 67 904%4—June 13; 82 —Feb. 15 
North American Co........... 2234 135/109 —June 18| 734%—Mar. 14 so 104 
Northern Pacific............., | 864 4554 | 700 —May ig yar. is) 10180 
P WE ivaceveeseseseesows 914% 67 |1138%—May 7| 8444—Jan. 21/| 98% 9% 
eee 57 2534 | 4714—Jan. 29 3074—May 9; 44 374% «= 42 
Pennsy}vania 4 he 149% ieee 16144—Apr. 22/| 138744—May 9) 1545g 148% 1526 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. | 1114 8154 | 120}4—June 21 | 95%—Jan. 21/ 120% 113% 119 
Pullman Palace Car Co....... 176 —Apr. 1 | 1954%—Jan. 21)| 212 208 212 
Pet, . ccctbitcaimivexessesoes 26 15 4844—June 3 24}6—Jan. 4) 48% 4356 4656 
»  Istprefered.......... 71% 49 8034—June 17| 65 --May 9| 80% iT7 7934 
e 2d preferred.......... 39lg 5944—May 1) 38 —Jan. 3] 5834 5446 5736 
St. Louis & San Francisco....| 2444 854) 5444—June 20} 214%—Jan. 4]; 544 4 47% 
" Ist preferred........ 78% 64 88 —Mar. 12; 78%—Jan. 2/ 8 83 83 
» 2d pr | 55 31144) 7644—June 19| 53%—Jan. 4] 7644 69 70 
St. Louis & Southwestern....| 1 $34 l6—Apr. 30} 16 —May 9/| 36% 3134 34 
" TE 4 2196 71 —June 10; 41%—Jan. 3] 71 65 67 
Soutkern Pacific Co........... 4534 3034) 635—June 5| 29 —May 9] 6354 5544 60% 
Southern Railway............ 2334 1054; 3534—June 3; 18 —Jan. 21)| 35%4 31 3334 
” ee 73% 4954) 88%—June 17| 6744—Jan. 21 8874 844 87% 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... | 104 49 7654—June 18; 493g—Mar. 7| 765g 58 7236 
ORES BH Pres scevccceceses 4 1384) 5244—May 3/ 2344—Jan. 3] Bw 41% «46% 
a ees 813g 4434/1338 —May 2); 76 —May 9 a , 1054 111% 
e preferred........ccs. 853g 70K) 99446—May 1) 815—Jan. 21 89% 914 
watem i idistapesesuacenas 14 644; 26 —June 3; 114%—Jan. 3/ 26 213g «= 28% 
PENNWOE. ccscccvesce 27 16 46144—June 21 | 2334—Jan. 4/ 4 41% 
Western Dv éeshcoeseesnees 88146 7744|100144—May 6) 81 —Jan. 21) %% 2%, 2% 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 138% £8 22 —June 4/ 113¢—Jan. 31) 22 18 20% 
»  gecond preferred.... | 334% 2154) 38 —Mar. 28|} 24 —Ma 9| 3534 2 32 
Wisconsin Central............ 2034 10 26 —June 17; 14%—Jan. 21/| 2 19% 
© PROBING. cccconccccs 57 30 4934—Apr. 17| 384%—Jan. 17); 49 4444 474% 
- es ey onl ” 
Amalgamated Co eer nia dae 9944 8934/1380 —Junc 17| 83%—Jan. 21); 130 118% 124% 
—s he & Foundry.... | 25% 12%) 35 —Junel14| 19 —Jan. 21; 35 28 3234 
o. . Stains secede icetis 72 5734 | 88%—June 29| 67 —Jan. 18| 88% 8236 88% 
gmerteas Co. Gee Ge Nesssseecs 3734 30 3544—June 17; 24 —Mar. 8 2744 «3244 
PC, ee 49% 27%) 413¢—Mar. 15| 30 —May 9) 36% 334m «2S 34 
Am. eee | had Refining Co. | 56% 3444/| 69 —Apr. 20| 3934—May 9] 59% 55% ome 
eeunihidaaimnd 85 | 104%—June 20; 88 —Feb. 104% 97% 1087 
American Steel. Leg 5044 17 —Apr. 2; 23 —Jan. 18/.... énas 
preferred............ 86 86.6444 | 974%4—Apr. 2;| 69 —Jan. 18 sole 
Ameriean Steel "& Wire Co.. 59% zi 5344—Feb. 11; 38 —Jan. 14/.... ssee 
" TS 95 6914 | 1124%—Apr. 1/ 8334—Jan. 17/.... ‘siniih 
American Sugar Ref. Co....../ 149 9544 | 153° —June 3|131i¢—Jan. 18| i838 140 14b%4 
American Tin Plate Co....... 57443 18 80 —Apr. 2| 55 —Jan. 4/].... we 
American Tobacco Co........ 1454 ome 144 —June 8; 99 —May 9/144 136 140 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... | 54% 37%| 5444—Apr. 16| 37 —May 9/ 51% 47 48% 
Continental Tobacco Co...... 4044 21% ar. une 6| 383%-Jan. 4/] 714% 66% 67% 
*  preferred............ 95 70 —June 10| 93'4—Jan. 2/124 113 118%6 
Federel Steel Co.........000. .| 5844 2834; 59 —Jan. 2/ 41 —Jan. 29 
© = $PROROTTOG, .nccccccecs 7944 60384 | 1054%4—Apr. 1); 68 —Jan. 21 
General Electric Co........... 200 §=120 yi my 24 | 1838%—Jan. 10} 269% 231 267 
Glucose Sugar Refinding Co..| 60 44 65 —May 2); 45 —Feb. 16; 65 57% ~—sé6) 
International Paper Co...... 26% 144%) 28 —Mar. 22;| 184%—May 10/| 24 22 2214 
” ee 7 @§©=6. 58 81 —Mar. 25; 69 —Jan. 21] 79 17% 774 
National Lead Co.............. 28144 15% —June 12; 15 —Mar. 14| 25 19 23 
National Steel Co.............. 53 20 —Apr. 2)| 37 —Jan. 21/.... a oeed 
_—_- 8 8=—_ss SORES 97 7934 —Apr. 909 —Jan. 18/.,... _— saaa 
Nationa) Tube................ 69% 40%| 70%—Feb. 6 ll «ae ‘eines lie 
Pressed Steel Car Co.......... 5834 or 52 —Jan. 2 —Mar. 7; 4656 43834 44% 
Republic Iron & Steel Co..... ty 4| 24 —June 17 12% Jan, 22| 24 19 221% 
e preferred............ 7034 49 82 —Apr. 1); 554—Jan. 21/ 78 745% 76 
Standard Rope & Twine ona -| 10% 4 8i44—June 13| 3%—Mar. 6 846 5% 6 
U.S. — A ntieihad nacnen os fae re 1654—May 2/ 11 —Jan. 21| 15% 18 14s 
refe rred, eeeeeeeeesee 7914 65 82 —June 3 —May 9g &2 7 79 
U. Ss. "Rather Co.. eeeeeeeeeeeee 44 21 34 —Jan. 2 | — Mar. ll 2214 21% 
* prefe 10434 74%! 8 —Jan. 2' 55 —Apr. 8 6014 1 














RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 













NAME. 


Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s 
Atch., Top. & §S. F. 


Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 
® Dh +. csvencectennns 
" adjustment, g. 4’s..... 1995 
. hs + cwoseeusseen sed 
" — ag page eee 
. 7 p. tr. ser. 
* . & St. L. ae “DIE 


Chic 
Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 


“ 5 





= 
registe 
Pitt J un, ei aL div. ae g. 346s. 1925 


Monongahela River Ist g. gz 
| Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4146's, 


Buffalo, ~e. & & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. 


4 
Alleghany & Wa. 1st | etd 4’s., .—— 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 344s. .1925 
[ " registered 


registered 
” Southw’ ndiv. —_e B68. .1925 


59'S aa 


1937 
1947 


Clearfield & Mah. Ist g.g¢ 1 
Rochester & Pittsburg. gst 6's. .1921 
” Ue , ee 1922 


Buffalo & fom 2 a Ist g. 5’s, 1913 


Burlington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 
” —_ Ist & col. tst 5’s.. .1984 


egistered 
Ced. ‘Rap x Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 
Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 


Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 
2d tg. 1913 


7 registered 


eee: 


Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 


Central R’y of istered $1,00 Ist Ae .1945 
J regis 
. i Mes vinekeninanad 
* con.g. B's, reg.$1, ahaha 14 
. Ist. a, inc, g. 5’s +00 1945 
4 e 2d pref. inc. g. i ccanad 1945 
. 3d pref. es 1945 
+ _— & Nor. Div. 1st 
* Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g& 58.1947 
- “ol Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1 





Centra! Railroad of New Jerse 


lst convertible 1 * 1902 
gen. g. 5’s 1987 
registered. 
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JUNE SALES. 










































LAST SALE. 

Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
9814 June28,’01 | 9846 96 75,000 
1043g June29,’0L | 10444 108% | 1,356,500 

10334 J une24, 701104 10334 . 
98% J une28, 01 | 99 95 522,500 
i 
9634 June29,’01 | 9634 93 580,000 
108° “May 18,91 | 22220 i222 | IEEE 
9744 June29,"01 | 9734 96 619,500 
Sr. Lt secs 2668 | ousecses 
104 Jumne29,01 | 104 10234; 684,500 
FF OS RR re rere 
8834 June22, 701 | 8946 8844)| 101,500 
"9134 June29,°01| 92 904 | 1,292,500 

1048 a une ‘ = 91 9014 47, 
u eeee eeee | @@8#800@8808 
1l1 Feb. 28°99 99 ey Pee 
118 June28, - 118% 118 16,000 
iaiiC bias Cal en la 
131 June 3,°01/131 130 10,000 
12434 June 4. 01 | 12434 12434 10,000 
ee Ee ee 
104% Junel9,’01 | 10446 104% 1,500 
12344 Ju ne25,"01 12444 123 12,000 
117 Nov.20,19° a Fee 
118% Dec. 6,19” ee Pea 
140 Aug.24, 95 joke: 1 weseeces 
1083, June28,°01;109 1 99,000 
1093, June29, 01 | 110% 10st’ 26,000 
ADEE, -6cae sees | wadveeee 
June2s,’01 sth, 93 11,000 
101 J une2s, 01 | 101 9934 | 103,000 
PETE: cece. cece f eccecese 
108 y Juned 01 10884 103% | * 815,000 
79 June29,01| 83°" 76° | ° 476,000 
3134 J une2s, 701 | 35 28 768,000 
18% J une2s, OL} 21 15 330,000 
9 Dec. 27,°99) . seen 1 eocueene 
102 June29,’99| . seaw 1 aanneees 
106 Oct. 24,19"; . seen E dweeeses 
er |. aoe. eee 
13244 June27, 701 |13838 182144 79,000 
13014 June25,01 | 13144 13014} 25°00 






















BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME, Principal 
Due 


Last SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 














(Am. Dock & lImprovm’t Co, MA 1921 
Lehi ose > gon. get eee s..1920 





Lehigh -B. Coal con. 5’s...191 
con, extended gtd. 44’s.1910 
N. Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 
Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7’s....... 
Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A...... 1908 
’ Mo rtgage old 6’s...... 1911 
« BS GU. Be Os ccccccccece 1939 
’ is acct avcecesesuces 
P) Gen. m. g. 446’S.......... 1992 
. eee i ieatedteneanabadan 
4 * . ist g. 5’s..... 
. (R. eA d.) 1 fy 2 is, 189 
: 2d con. “£-o° Pe 
" Warm Val. ist g. 5’s, ial 
Elz. Lex. & B.S. @.@.5'S......... 
| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s..... 1940 





Chic. & Alton R. BR. s. fund g. 6’s.1903 
1 ” eterna g. ac ieene 1949 


o 
Miss. Riv. Bdge Ist s. tf d g. “6s. .1912 
Chie. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 8314's. 1950 
r registered 





Chicago, pat. & Quincy con. 7’s. — 
[ s, sinking fund........ 901 
aie & lowa div. 5’s. 08 

P Denver div. 4’S.......... 1 
” oe div. ahs bedeseee 1949 
GC jj $§ BURBS Oec cccccccocccececeoes 
> ° (Lowa div.) sink. f’d 5’s, — 
. N ebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
. sn ctbacdensédsenns 
r) Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 

. convertible 5’s.......... 

” 5’s, debentures.......... 1913 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s....... 1911 
Chicago & E. ill. lst s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 
- EE sa a cccc wounine 


P 1st con. 6’s, gold...... 1934 

a —-, con. 1st 5’s....... 1937 

reg TEESE LOG 

Chicago & Ind. Coal 1st 5’s ....1986 
Chicago, aoe maya A & Louisville. 

{ « refunding g. 6’s........... 1947 


ref. g. 5’s 1947 
Louisy.. “Alb. & Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Mil. & St. Paul lst 7’s $ g, R.d. oo 


» 4, | ep ree 
Ist C. & M. 7’s.. .1908 
Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. Ts, 1905 
terminal g. 5’s......... 1914 


gen. g@. 4’s, series A... .1989 
rn gem 


gi tered..... 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
iv. 6's, 1910 

ist Chic. & P V.g 
Dakota & Gt, 8. = 3s, 1916 
Far. & So. 8 assu...1924 
1st H’st & ie div. 7's, 1910 
| eras 0 
1st 7s, Iowa & D, ex, "1908 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav. ..1919 
Mineral Point div. Bg, 1910 
ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
= 6’s, Southw’n = 1909 
s. & Min. div. g. 5’ 8.1921 
Mil "& N. 1st M. L. 6’s.1910 
Ist OOM. FBsc cdevcée eeeee .1913 
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Cag Sat Sag Sy ay ay ay iy Say ay iy iy ay ay ay ay ey ey 
G? GP Bp Ge Re BP Re ke Be ke BP BP Be Be BP BP ee BP 


Ors 


- 


118% May 13,’01 
121% Mar. 12,01 








id.| Price. | Date. High. Low.| Total. 

xi116 June 7,’01 | 11634 116 15,000 

Jd ee *s@eeeeeee eens eeee ee . eeeeeevee 
M 106 Mar. gE, rae 
m | 1084/7 une29, "01 | 108% 102 127,000 

Bl cocccccccceccres ones-~ e808 ecececee e 

3| 10834 Dec. 13,99 ; pinadéae 

o| 118% June 8,’01 | 113% 11 1,000 

0/117 June 3, 01 i” iv” 13,000 

ni 121 June24,’ 01/121 119% 99,000 

wil21 Jume24,°01/121 121 1,000 

g/ 1 June29,"01 | 10834 107 221,000 

Clee MUM occa. beac | dececece 

zil CO, a Eee 

3 Hg Jame tg Hse| “8 

J une ] 

s| 10134 Apr.29,°99| .... 2... | eececeee 

s| 101% June2s, 01 | 101% 101 28,000 

OE, tutethind natin ean TEPER T, EME eae 

N| 108% June 4,°01 | 10844 103% 10,000 

o| 92% June 4,°01; 924% 92% 5,000 

| Rene are sachin” idea. a cgiemain 

Oi TE GE, GAEL nce cccs | ccccccce 

J} 8744 June29,’01| 8714 86 429,000 

J eeeeeeoeeeeeeeeee eeee eeee | @@80@808080808 

J} 109% June28,’01 | 109% 10934 6,000 

0| 10034 Apr. 23,01 —— 

A Apr. 11,19) See Ee pene 

A 10g Juncee 01 ae 101% 7,000 

J June26,’01 | 104 10384 18,000 

Bl ia hatha eiedeika ea ene 

i Ee | ae Bape 

0|105 J unel0, 701;105 105 14,000 

N| 11034 June29, OL;1l 110% 58,000 

N 112%4 Apr. 17,701 oiidt otek | *“wtass 

Ss une 4,’ 003g 10034 . 

a} teens Ape iis aan Epa 

N 110% Funnels 701 | 111% 110 104,000 

s|121 June25,’01 ’ 1221 18,000 

p\115 May 10, = goede B beeebeus 

p\ 112 Apr. 2.96 aE Sere 

oO} 137 June, 701/137 187 2,000 

N/ 123 June2s, 01 | 12344 123 52,000 

n/ 115 Aug.28,19? waded: dune 2 Sokeneke 

Dea -PUETE «saan wace | ceccsese 

Hig June a ABS Tg | 

J une 7 ’ 

g\ 117 ‘Apr. 26, Me dane esew | écdeece ‘ 
23 ag ee a see ces | occ 
&JI Dr. seag esate | coeéedes 

J} 190 5 ay ERE, eRe 

3| 1838 June 1. 01/188 183 3,000 

3| 115% Junell, “01 | 115% 115% 1,000 

5| 11244 Junel9.°01 | 11246 11134| 30.000 

J} 105% Feb. 19, 98 ‘ sae 1 wesdace ‘ 

J eeeeee @eeeneevoeeeeaeae e*ecse #@e808808 }; @#@8080086086 . 

RARER Rae PEEP ark pene ste 

3/121 Apr.13,’01 dan Genet T aéehenees 

Si a MET «cece coco | ccccces ; 

ro 5  \ « | = Pees seegee 

J} 11934 June25,’°01| 120 119% 20,000 

eee ET, ccca cdes. | éocseues 

J) 187% July 18,°98;| . spp 

3| 126% Apr.13,’01| . 5 perscue 

J| 110% May 24, edad. seee | seéewes . 

See Ae ET =sice. ccee | coccnces 

3118 J unel4, 701/118 118 6,000 

J 110% May 15,701 ceae! dude ethene ‘ 

er Me s.6. case | esecoace 

3| 117% ane apae gptinaaie 

Sia MUSE ccce cece | Kccccee ° 

D 

D 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


for the month. 
NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sa 


















NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 
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8 . 


Chic. & 
Choc,,Oklahoma & 


Des Moines & Minn. ist 7’s 


Chic. & ortyeters con. 7’s...1915 
{ r ee 1902 
” registered — 7’s....1902 

’ extension 4’s. 1886-1926 

® ic cctovccccecstice 

. gwen. g. 344’S........45. 1987 

r ” registered ........ 

. sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 

” Sins nn benestenenede 

r sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 

e FOPMIStETOA.. .cccccccccccces 

s Gs BD Ghc cc csecoceses 1909 

® ee 

. deben. 5’S.........+.++- 1921 

a ns cretecnedeonnns 

1 © sinking f’d deben, 5’s.1933 
i vccéncevessesnns 


1907 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 


Northern Illinois Ist 5’s 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P 


eters 2d 7’s.....1907 


Mil., L. Shore & We’'n Ist g. 6's. 1921 


.&impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 
‘Ashland div. lst g. 6’s.1925 
Michigan div.ist g.6’s.1924 
con. deb, 5’s 1907 


ok 4s 


Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 
1923 


Chic., St.P.., 
St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 


Chic., 


small bond 


Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 


North Wisconsin ist mort. 6’s..1930 


St. Paul & Sioux City l1st6’s... 


.1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s..1947 
came. "& Wn. Ind. ist s’k. f’d g. 6’s.1919 
ot mortg. g. 6 1932 


est Michigan R’y 5’s. ..1921 


lf.gen.g. 5s .1919 


Cin., Ham. & Day. con. s’k. f’d 7’s.1905 


Cin. Day. rh eer ist gt. dg. 5’s..1941 


Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 


do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 


Cin. ‘Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louis div. ist col. trust g.4’s.1990 


SP "afield & ECOL div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 


W. Val. div. Istg 


. 4’s....1940 


Cin. Ind., Nee L. & Chie. te ae. 1936 
tered 


oan. 6’s. 


. 1920 

Cin. \S’dusky&Clev. con. ist g. 581928 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 1914 
* sink. fund %’s.......-. 1914 

” gen. a Paiiececses 1934 


regis 
Ind. Bloom. & West. 1st pfd 4’s.1940 


Ohio, Ind. & W., ist pfd. 5's. 


. .1988 


Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. ..1940 
1990 


income 4’8,........ec00. 





12,832,000 
- 7,542,000 


- 18,632,000 
> 12,145,000 
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t 12,100,000 


54,581,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
672,600 
= 2, 700, _ 
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‘ Ss 
Int’st LAST SALE | JUNE SALES. 
paid. | price, Date.|High. Low. 
QF Sars canes. "01 | 142% 142% 
J & D| 1045g June26,’01 | 1045g 104 
J&D/108 <Apr.12,°01| .... re 
FA15)| 108% Junel2,’01| 109 108% 
FAI5 i Dens seed 
M&N/110 Apr.26,°01; .... .... 
QF /|108 Nov.19,°98; .... .... 
A&O/}116 June25,°01|;116 116 
AGO Ti Get. MAE | cose -cvcce 
A & O| 10834 Junel2,’01 | 10834 10834 
A&O May 24, osee A6%0 
M&N/109 June25,°01/109 109 
M&N aes pr. tiger 
A&O Junels, "01| 117° (117 
A&O iy kk . [rer 
M & N| 122 Junel3, 1/122 122 
M &N| 123 May 28,701 ibe. eee 
F&A\127 Apr. 8,’84 
M&S8/ 113 Jan. 2, Ol 
M&S/1l1l Ju 01/111 #£111 
M & 8/1114 Sune20 19 1114 111% 
M & N/| 120% Nov.10,19"| .... .... 
M &N| 13844 Meneas 01 138144 138814 
F & A| 127 June25, 01 | 12754 12756 
M&S thd Mors 8.19 sess 
JI&JI May 23, 10 
F&A 10744 Feb. 21,’01 
M&N/1138 Apr.25, 301 
J&3I3\/131 June28,.01/1381 181 
J & J| 182% May 27,’01| .... .... 
J&JI|\108%J une2s, 701 | 108% 107% 
J & J| 106% June22, 01 | 106% 105% 
J& JI| 992 Feb. 20,01 Sila. ans 
J&J 8646 Aug.25°19° pale * eae 
J@dJi 0 Dec. IB’ | .... cece 
A&oilll J une28, 01/111 #111 
A & 0} 100 Apr. 15,97 pene. Seek 
J&pD/\139 June27,°01|139 138% 
M&N/|139 June27,.°01;139 139 
3&3\140 Mar.22,°01| .... ce. 
A&0O|130 June29,°01|132 130 
J&JI| 96144 June27,’01| 9644 95% 
M&N/106 Oct. 4,°90) .... «wee. 
QM |120 Apr. 23,01 
J&D/100 Oct. 28,93 
3&3/108 Jan. 17,19 
A&0O|115 Dec.14,19°;| . 
J&3I3/113 Oct. 10,19) . 
M&N/118 May 22,°01) .... cose 
J&pD/104 June29,°01|104 103% 
J&3I| 99 Jan. 10,01 ee 
3&3/102 A pr. 30.01 eee 
— 1038 J une2s, = 104 108 
99 May re 
M&s|100 J weia’ 01 100 §=100 
J&3I| 88 Nov. 22.99 ah aieie 
™ 106 June 6,19°|106 106 
Q 95 Nov.15,°04| 1... see. 
M & N| 10744 June30,’93 ; 
B&Sitee Meee. BW occe dace 
J3&pD/1388 Juneld,’01/|138 1388 
J & D| 11936 Nov.19,°89| .... .... 
J & 3| 188% June27, 01 | 138% 138% 
OD. Sen pre née’ wiblen 
A & O eeeeeeeeaes eeeee ee eeee 
3? 2 Peer seein 
A&O}| 98 *‘June2s, 01; 98 9644 
A 66 June21, 01) 67 65 
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BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 





*| Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 











—_---—— 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 


Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
registered j 


Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 48.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s..1907 








( Morris 3 & Essex Ist m 7’s........1914 
ORE RL IEE 1871-1901 

” et MEF Wins c00es0see 1915 
is ccnnscdnece-eaaa 

+N. Y. Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 
” 2 | ere 1923 

" terml. _ 1923 
Syracuse pie. = ‘y ‘ist 7s, .1906 
| Warren Rd. 1s rfdg. gtd 2.314’s. 2000 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
ae Penn. Div. c. 7’s. ao 


Albany &s a Ist c. g. 7’s.....1906 
” POMMCOTOG . cc ccccccccccgess 
a Wi esenonedeseseusessecs 1906 





Rens. & Saratoga yo c. 7’s......1921 
aceesmaanenaahe 1921 

Denver & Rio G. ist con. g. 4’s...1936 
" eS errr 1936 

* impt.m.g.5’s.. . 1928 


Denv. & Southern Ry g. s. ‘fg. 5°s.1929 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. ne .1917 
Detroit a 1st lien g. 4s......1995 


” aid sibdedabaedsdekiada 
Duluth, Red Wing & S'n ist 2. 5°s.1928 
Duluth’ So. Shore* & At. gold 5’s. 1987 


Elgin Joilet & Eastern Ist g 5’s. .1941 


Erie Ist ext. 8. Diliseecsscdsascee . 1947 

{ xtended g. 5’s.....1919 
a oateniad a . 416) S. . 1923 
4th extended | sh, 1920 
5th extended g. 4’s....1928 
Ist cons gold 7’s.......1920 
ist cons. fund g.7’s. ...1920 
Erie BR. R. lst con.g-4s prior bds.1996 

registered 


” lst con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
gistered 








n EE ee 
" Penn..col. trust g. 4’s.1951 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 1916 
Buffalo & nt pallengee g. 6’s..1908 
DT tadadardndnnecsdeneass 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 
+ Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s....1909 
6 ae Dock consol. g “6's Rae 1935 
L. E. & W. Coal Le R. R. Co. 
Ist gtd currency 8'S........+. 1 
E. & Dock & Imp 
Co. ist once PT casetanne 3 


N. ¥.& Gree oom w’d Lake gt g 5’s,.1946 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 
N.Y., Sus. tad Ist Leeuees g. 5’s..1987 
' s sannnedeenena 1987 
” gen g eeneseseoeenc 1940 
. rm. “ist 1943 


’ eas . $5,000 eac 
| Wilkesb. & East. Ist: gtd g. 5’s. .1942 
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See ty SD 
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111 Sept. 5,19° 
12914 May 29,01 


eeeeeeeeeaeveeeeeene 


8 June29,’01 
8 June29,’0l 


8944 June29,’01 
102 Dec, 27,93 


12034 Apr. 10,’01 
une25,’0 01 


1g 
une25,’ 
t. 26. 98 


147% May 2,°01 
150 Feb. 15,701 


111% J unels, *01 
1122 J une27, *01 
153% J une25, OL 
151 Jan. 17, 01 


108% June28,’01 
1li Junell, 01 


114% J une20, 01 
101% July 23,89 
9214 Feb. 11,°98 
11386 May 17,’01 


112% Apr. 18,01 
118% Jan. + 01 


ae Feb 
141% J Seed =| A 
13534 aed 17. pitas 


58 Manse 25,’99 
9046 J une29, *01 
9 June29,°0i 
136% Apr. 3,01 


121% June26, 01 


108 June 5, 01 


137 J une25, 01 


121 May 22,’01 


109 Oct. 27,98 
| 1154 May 16,01 
ill 7” June29,’01 


94 Feb. 11,01 


1 June29,’01 


115% June 8,19’ 


'1114% May 22,01 


—— 
. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Amount. 


LAST SALE. 





*| Price. Date. 








Eureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 


Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 
. Ist General g 5’s......... 1942 
” Mount Venues Ist 6's. ..19238 
«  §ul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ...1926 


Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 
Ist land grant ex. g 5’s..1930 
, Ist CON. @ 5'B...ccccccccce 1943 


Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 446’s.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s. .1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 
Geo. & Ala. ay. = ref, g. 5’s...1945 
te 1945 


ls 
Ga. Car. & N. ‘Ry. est gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 








Hock, Val. i Ist con. g. 444’s.. .1999 
Col. Hock’ Val, lst ext, , 3.1848 
[llinois Central, Ist g. 4’s......... 1951 
" re eeeeeeaee eeeeeeeee 

, Ist gold 344’s....... .- 1951 

* Ee 

. Ist g 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 

. CT cdecendncetecaes 

. total outstg....$13,950,000 

" collat. trust gold 4°. .1952 

, SE iackhdedéundsvwaniae 

. col.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 

. BOMMCOTOG oc ccccsccccceses 

. — neon ua g 4’s.....1950 

. Louisville div.g. wise ids 

; Middle div. rea. 588i 

4 . St. Louis div. g. 3’s....1951 
. Son cedccseocsensse 

. i idcseceunnwacel 1951 

r EASE 

* wo div Istg 344’s,1951 

‘ West'n I Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
Belleville & Carodt ist 6's... 11933 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. es 1932 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 

P gold 5’s, registered.. bessee 

. = SQEERIeaERS: 1951 

, EER 

r) ae h. div. Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
OC REECE 

St. Louis. 8 South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 
r PE Es oncecceccat 1935 


Indiana, Illinois & Iowa 1st g.4’s. .1950 


Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 
. esses 1906 
" 3d = v's si ekamiine paseeus 1921 
Iowa Central Ist gold 5’s......... 1938 


Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 
IEEE ELITES 


ue. 

ieee City Southern Ist g. 3’s. .1950 

, registered 

Lake Erie + be egy Ist g. wen ed 
1 


g. 5’s al 
N orthern muon is ist gtd g 5s... 1945 








500,000 
3033000 
375,000 
450,000 
1,591,000 
3,000,000 
423,000 
4,370,000 


J 000,000 
8,176,000 
000 


2,000,000 
2,230,000 
2 


922,000 
5,360,000 


+ 10,287,000 


1,401,000 


t 1,500,000 
t 2,499,000 
t 2,500,000 


t 115,000,000 
t 24,679,000 
} 8,000,000 
t 14,320,000 


600,000 
4,939,000 


6,521,000 
2,000,000 


> Se Oe Oe bh Py 
SP Sere See kee 
Cw aa aOoOooun PF 


ee Pew w & 


skid ° 


aay ao SO te 


Sy Sy Sy Cg 
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SEPP BRL pag Gap 
mmo 


GP Ge B Bk ge ee RPP eee eek peo 


cy gg 


4 PRES 64 PEN ege page GQ aogggqgqmaagge 


ge ee we pee OOS © a & we we ww 


5 waaay 








run bbp 


were wee 
Coun COO 


65 Nov.10,’97 


1% June?4,’01 
10934 June29,’01 
110 May 10, "93 

95 Sept. 15, 91 
108 Feb. 21, 01 


100 Sept. 6,’99 


8014 May 14,’96 


105 Mar.11,’98 
107 = June27,’01 
90 June26,’01 


101 May 31,’01 


Dec. 12,’88 
Nov.27,19” 
99% Jan. 22,19" 


10944 June26,’01 


10454 Muy 18,’01 


115% Apr. 3,01’ 
118% Mar. 12, 19” 
107% Apr. 15,01 
1 gas eo 

July 13,°96 


105% June24,’01 
1 4 Jan. 30.99 
105 June2s,’01 
10948 Dec. 13, 99 
128 May 24,’99 
102 J une2s, eo 


123% Feb. 14. 01 
100% Nov. 14.19” 
ay Aug.17,’99 

105/48 - t. 10, 19” 
121 Fe . 24.°99 
102% Nov.16,19" 


107 June 6,01 


99144 Apr. 25,01 
12 June29,’01 


100% June26,’01 


7 May 31,01 
1164 June29,’01 


6934 June26,’0L 
6314 Oct. 16,19 


1238 June28,’01 | 123 
120 June 4,’01 | 120 
110% Junel3,’01 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Notz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Lasr SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 





id.|Price. —_ Date. 


High. Low.| Total. 

















Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Lehigh i ») ¢ coll. g. 5’s..... 1997 8,000,000 
Lehigh b= N. LE ny m. s. 414’s.1940 15,000,000 
| eh RRNA —s 
Lehigh Vas wn ae [st gtd g. 5’s. = t 10,280,000 
eee RE ae AOS @. ee 1945 2.000.000 
Sith eundaddéhéabanane = 
Eim.,Cort, & N. ow fe. * | 6’s 1914 750,000 
: i, ee Wes ccces 1,250,000 
Long Island Ist cons. 5’s.......... 1981 3,610,000 
»  Istcon. Soe. sengeeude aie 1981 1,121,000 
‘Long Island pod OO} eer 988 3,000,000 
» Ferry Ist g. vine bonnes 1922 1,500,000 
" 3a 1982 325,009 
»  wunified g. as he ehacantiin 1949 5,685,000 
deb. g. 5’S........ 934 1,135,000 
4 Brooklyn 2 Montauk ist 6’s....1911 250,000 
Dit ccidianmihaacinna dh 1911 750,000 
N. Y. B’kIn & M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, ..1985 1,601,000 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach ce. 5's, 1927 883,000 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
{ ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 1,425,000 
f Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s.......1930 9,221,000 
® Old B's. s oes scnsbaaes «1987 1,764,000 
P) nified gold 4’s........ 
5 registered ...... sseces 1940 23,994,000 
‘ collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 5,129,000 
. coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s. 1903-1918 10,500, 
” Cecilian branch.7’s.. ..1907 380,000 
’ E., Hend. & N. Ist 6's. :1919 1,895,000 
" L. Cin.& Lex. g. . L931 3,258,000 
; » N.O. & Mobilelstg. 6's..1930 5,000,000 
a 60 EST y 1930 1,000,000 
+ Pensacola div. g. 6’s...1920 580,000 
»  §t. Louis div. Istg. 6’s.1921 3,500,000 
© Bicstentsssoneine 1980 3,000,000 
, Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 6,742,000 
, ag N - Mob.& Montg 
1st &. 4768 ntvenanenee 4,000,000 
. N. Fla. & Ist g. g.5’s, 1987 2,096,000 
+ Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,1921 2,659,000 
. S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1 3,673,000 
| » So. & N.Ala.si’fd.g. 63, 1910 1,942,000 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 3,000,000 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 
" Ss secnevcsccctesces t 28,065,000 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s....1908 10,818,000 | 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5's, 1934 2,544,000 | 
Mexican Content. 
" —— ererree 1911 65,643,000 | 
’ Ist. gon. NC. 3’S.......6.. 1939 | 20,511,000 | 
a = ROE 1 11,724,000 | 
. equip, more. g.5’s....1917 800.000 
|) * . ae 191 915,000 
Mexican faternat’l ist con g. 4’s, 1942 4,635,000 
Mexican N Ist ene ee 1927 10,779,000 
, inc.6’s °*A”’ 1927 coup.due 12.265.000 
. inc. 6’s : ee “as. ania ib 12,265,000 
" orthern Ist g. 6’s..... 
. eee : 1,182,000 
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St Ga 


110% May 13,01 


lll June2s,’01 
111 Mar. 25,’01 


112 July 9,719 
109% Oct. 18, 99 


109 June27,’01 


eeeeeereeeeeeeeeene 


101% Sept. 1,’99 


12244 May 6,’01 
101 Nov. 22, 99 


100 June27, *01 
95 Feb. 15, *01 


iddig Funer7,0 
107 Jan. 31,°99 
105 May 4,19’ 
1138 Dec. 28,19” 





111 


96/4 


102° 
105 


100 


109% 


111 


109 


95% 


101 
105 


109% 


11854 Junel7,’01 Hiss 118 
13% June2s, 01 | 11 113 
1044 June28,’01 | 10444 10314 
83 Feb. 27,'93 ice - la 

113 J une29,"01 11434 112 
101 June25,’01;101 100% 
ee BOOGIE § pcee ccs 
= Sa SE: ebee eden 
Gs ML nance ccs 
130% J unel?, 01 | 13034 130% 
119% May 17,01 seen ' 006s 
115 Dec. 5,19’; .... 
1264 Jan. 22 01 ‘eee 
6314 Oct. 1,19” shi dean 
102 J unel2, 01/102 102 
110% Mar. 28,’01 
115 May 28,’01 
118 Apr. 18, 01 
112% May 6,’01 
Sept. 30, "96 
100 Mar.19,’01 
105 Jumne28,’01 | 105% 105 
10544 May 7,01 err 
117 Fometh 01 | 117% + 116% 
So78 June26,’01 | 90 85 
June29,’01 | 3844 32 
28 J une2s, 01 | 27 21% 
90% J une29,"01 9144 90 
wept Soe. nT ones’ sans 
Apr. | 
23 Junell,’01 | 23 23 
a: Ee Me A heen dees 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 








NAME, Principal 
Due. 





Amount. 






Last SALE. | JUNE SALES. 





*| Price. Date. High. Low. 























Minneapolis & Gt. Louis Ist g.7’s.1927 

lowa ext. Ist g.7’s...... 1909 
Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 
Southw. ext. Ist g. 7’s...1910 
BOE COM Be BB. «cccccccccs 1934 
Ist & refunding g. 4’s.. .1949 


Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 

. stamped 4’8 pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn., Ss. —b ae & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 
d pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn., Ss. P. ae .S. M., Ist c. g. i's. 1838 
” stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


oissourt, K. & T. Ist — g. 4’s.1990 
2d mtge. g.4’s 1990 





' ist ext gold 5's S.. .....1944 
Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. g. 7’s..1906 
Dallas & Wacol Ist gtd.g . 1940 


} Mo. K.&T. of Tex andy 57.1942 
Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.h’s1943 
Kan. City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s... 1990 
| Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s......... 1908 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 


Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s...1920 
3d mortgage 7’s....... 1 
eed 5’sstamp’d1917 
Dh: cnccucetemedanae 
ist collateral gold 5’s.1920 
" PE tcacacdasateaane 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 
4 Pacts c R. of Mo. ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 
2d extended g. 5’s.. 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&).gr. 581931 
" stamped gtd gold 5’s..1981 
. pices A 8 & rfd’g eg. 4’s.1929 


red 
| Verdigris ¥ Vy lad & W. Ist 5’s.1926 
Mob. » & mene, Guide lien, g. 5’s...1945 
m 


" eee 1945 
" RI tin dilieaich eek le ct ieaititiha 
Mob. Jackson&Kan.City Istg.5’s.1946 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 

” Ist extension 6’s...... 1 

, 7S a 

" Montg? rods: Ist g. en 1947 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 








Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 
. Ist cons. @. 5°S....ccccces 1928 
" Ist g.6’s Ja asper Branch.1923 
, Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & A1.1917 
. Ist 6’s T. & Ph.........6. 917 

N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 


N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. Ist c. 7’s..1908 
, st registered.......... 903 
. g. mortgage 3igs...... 1997 
’ . registered...... 
. debenture 5s. . 1884-1904 

® a 5's: reg.. 
. . deben. 5’s.. ..1889-1904 
> de nture g. 4’s..1890-1905 
, ns 6 a andenen cin 
* deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s...1905 
. i 
Lake ghene < wed wa i . S48 Lesnar eid 1998 
Michigan C Bo one col, g. 3.448. .1998 
Beech Cook Ist. gtd. 4’s. . 1936 
. TD wise ké eaten ineueiaeh 





e 2d gtd. g. 5’s...........19386 
° registered 
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1,320,000 


t 18,381,000 
t 37,967,000 


5,275,000 
{ 3,675,000 
t 90,578,000 
t 19,101,000 
t 5,000,000 
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147% Feb. 15,’01 | | 


tw June235, | 119 


| 103% Apr. 3,’01 | | 


ae me 91 | | 
Apr. 3,°01 


10914 Junel2,’01 | 109% 


12344 June29,’0L | 12334 


114 J unel2, 01 


109 June20,01 | 10944 106 


id8ig Fined %0i | 110" 
base iad | 
107 = Junezs,"01 | 107 





115 June 6,01 | 11~=s115 
11734 June29,"01 | 117% 


9 June2 29, 01 | 


116% June 5.01 116% 
9544 


129 June26,’01 | 499°" 
126 : 


Mar. 20, 01 | 
9% June26 701 | 96 
115% Junelé, 01 | 11576 
101% Apr. 24 19 ’ 


130 June21,’01 | 130 

114 June29,’01 | 114% 
1233 Mar.28,01; .... 
108 Mar. 24,°96 
110 Dec. 20,°99 
108% Aug. 13, 94 





| 


10734 June26,'01 | 10734 
10744 June 4,°01 | (107% 1 


110 J a "01 | 110 
109% May 20,19" | 


10494 June21,"01_ 1644 
20:01)... 


4 May 


4 Apr. 30,’01 
102% Jan. 16,°01 





101% June 4,°01 | 1013g 1013% 


10654 Sept. 26, 99 


9734 June2s, 01; 98 


Sig TUNERS | x 
une21,’0 

97 Jan. i “01 naa 
lll Mar. 1,01 
106 June17,’98 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
are leased to Company first named. 


BOND SALES. 


Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace 
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NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Clearfield iit, Coai Corpo g. — 1,100,000 
Clearfie it. Coa orpora ion 
ist s. f. int. 4’sser. o0¢ 770,000 
“ sma yn series son 33,100 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 ,000 
Mohawk & Malone ist £ ede g. 4’s.1991 2,500,000 
a mt 5’ 4% Regi ye 3,900,000 
N. Jersey Junc . st 4’s 
" reg. certificates........... 1,650,000 
N.Y.&Putnam|Istcon. gtd .4’s.1993 4,000,000 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 130,000 
West Shore rok wd. + ane 4’s.2361 t 5U,000,000 
FOGIStOTe.....cccccccccces atti 
Lake Shore con. 2d 7’s.......... 903 
” con. 2d registered... .1903 t 8,428,000 
4 ” 4 ne ecocccccecevcccese 1997 40,760,000 
Detroit, Mon. & 1 Toledo ist 73. 1906 924,000 
al., A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 840,000 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s.. ..1984 1,500,000 
Pitt McK 'port & Y. Ist gtd 6s, . 1982 2,250,000 
OE) eer 1934 900,000 
McKspt & Bell. V. Ist g. 6’s.. 1918 600,000 
Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s.....1902 8,000,000 
" Be GO: Debacescoceces 1902 2,000,000 
—_— issvereneneasseyia — oy 1,500,000 
" GOS ic ccccccccieces 
mn. 23-2 Mreeeeteeneetes 1931 {3,576,000 | 
* Ss Bicccesctcecoces 
, mtgwe. 4°S TOG... .ccccccscees 2,600,000} 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 3’s...1989 476,000 
N.Y. & thastens ist mort. se. .1900 11,444,000 
" 7’s registered. 1900 . 

N. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5'S.. +s. 1927 1,200,000 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s...1922 9.081.000 
coup. g. bond currency.......... ght 
Cousee % Rome 24 gtd gold 5’s.1915 400, 
R. W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 375,000 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 800, 

N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s.. .1987 
” I 19,425,000 
N. Y., N. Haven & H. Ist reg. 4’s.1903 2,000,000 
” con. deb. - alge . -$1,000 15,007,500 
*  gmall certifs.. «eee e100 1,430,000 
Housatonic R. con. g. ee 937 2,838,000 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 575 000 
N. Y. & New England Ist 7’s......1905 6,000,000 
" DG abecnnvetasasabeuct 1905 4,000,000 
N.Y. Ont. & W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 ‘ 16,937,000 
registered....... only. idietae 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5's. .194] 1,350,000 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 7,283,000 
" imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 5,000,000 
» New River Ist 6’s........ 1932 2,000,000 
Norfolk & West. Ry lst con. g. 48.1996 
’ DP insshvcdes esuadees 30,704,600 
” = tint heanwhnne de 
’ C.C.& T. iste. t. g g 5’sl922 600,000 
, Sci’o Val & N.E. Ist g.4’s,1989 5,000,000 
N.P. Ry gels ry. &ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
for Phegistert Sere ene or src 
" Yh . eee 
st. Pau emiste > rears mate eee { 56,000,000 
au ulu iv. g. 4’ 996 
" ‘ registered. eile 3s ies ( 9,215,000 ¢ 
+8 = acific gen g. 6’s. 
registered certificates. . 7,985,000 { 
St. Paul & Duluth | REG 1981 1,000,000 
° any pehbaceevesdeseees 1917 2,000,000 | 
_ ae 1968 1,000,000 | 
LW winnie’ Com. “Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 1, 538 ,000 | | 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1933 8,787,000 
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LAST SALE. 





Price. Date. 


JUNE SALES. 








High. Low. 








Total. 





95 July 28,’98 


1154 June27,’01 
11444 Junel9,’01 
10844 J unel2, or 


lll May 2,19 
1175 May 15, 01 
128 junel9,°01 
14636 Apr. 12,’01 


103. May 29,01 
108% Mar. 11,01 
119 June20,’01 
1313g June25,’01 


Oct. 15,19” 
June2zs,’01 


195 
134% May 25,01 
115% Oct. 15,94 . 


114 Jan. 5,19” 
110 Apr.12,01 


104% June29,’01 
10186 ov.s0,'98 
110% May 15,’01 
182 May 21,’01 
i338. J une27, 01 
1313g Apr. 20, ‘01 
108. =June28,’01 

9734 July 18,°99 


107% June 3.01 
102 June29,’01 


105% June28,’01 
105 J unel4, *01 


7234 June 5.01 
100 June24,’01 


102. Feb. 16,’01 


CH; 8854 May 31,19’ 


J & J) 117% June26,’0l 





1154 
1144 | 
10844 


108% 


L136 
108% 


119° 11834 
13136 131 - 


H aaa 


10734 
106344 106 


104 
ay 
101% 
" ‘ 
101 
1061 


100 =. 100 





119 117% | 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





id. Price. 














NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Ogd. & L. Ch. Ry. Ist gtd. g. 4’s..1948 4,400,000 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2,000, 000 
" gen. mortg. g 6’S........ 1937 5 428, 000 
Omaha & St. Lo. lstg@4’s.......... 1901 2,376,000 
Pacific Coast Co, Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 1,636,000 
» 9g. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 1,346,000 
Y Ponds Cove gtd: Ou Sot... 02 
enn. Co.’s ae 
‘ ky Tooteectcaciecanal 1921 | ¢ 19,467,000 
, gtd.o% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 5,000, 
td.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 | 10,000,000 
Chic., St. nw BE & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1932 1,506,000 
Clev. LP. on. nL td, g.4i6's Ser. Ai942| 3,000,000 
gens ERTIES 1942 2,000,000 
. Series C3 wie wheeled 1948 3,000,000 
E&P i tt ~ nwt. ByésSer.ii.100 9. 350,000 
itts. gen. sSer 250, 
4 ” ” C..1940 1,508,000 
Newp. & Cin. Bee Co. gtdg. 4’s..1945 1,400,000 
[ Pitte., C. C. & St. L. con. g 416’s. 
A -citvadnunbed 1940 10,000,000 
, Series B gtd.......... 1942 8,786,000 
. Series C gtd.......... 1942 1,379,000 
* Series D gtd. 4’s...... 1945 4,983,000 
. ries E gtd. g. 3s...1949 5,859,000 
Pitte., Ft. Wayne & C. Fist 7’s..1912 2,917,000 
ST iicsteconeedeeseonen 1912 2,546,000 
{ " 3d 7's i ememiinienacuulll 1912 2,000,000 





Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s...1923 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent. . .1905 
con. currency, 6’s registered ...1905 


con. gold 5 per cent .........6.. 1919 
, Pin é<snsasegiecnne 
con, gold 4 per cent............ 1943 
<4 Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 444’s..... 5 
Del. R.& BgeCo istgtdg.4’s,1 


.4’8,1936 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s 1941 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istzg.4’s.1936 
| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
2d m 4%4’s 1921 





Pere Marquette. 
Fiint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U 
. Ist con. gold 5's. .1989 
a Port Hurond Ist g 5°s.1939 
Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.I|st gtd.g.4’s.1931 








Pine Creek Railway 6’s.......... 1982 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 


Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pittsburg, Pains. & as Ist g. 5’s, 1916 
Pitts., Shena’go & oe Ist g.5’s, 1940 
r Be Gs Es cvesecocened 1943 
Pittsburg & West’n Ist pes hag 1917 
.P.M. & 


0., 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. ist eon. BS 1927 | 


| 


seccccecel GO? | 





Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s.. 
registe 


eniniwinnceis | j 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 1939 | 


r mge & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.1949 
, Utah Cen, Ist gtd, g. 4’s.1917 
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LAstT SALE. | JUNE SALES. 





Date. |High Low.| Total. 





112% June 3,’01 
95 Dec. 12,19" 
75 Apr. 4,19 


lll May 22,01 


102. May 17,’01 
101 Dec, 15,99 


115% May 27,’01 
11034 J une20, OL 
11416 Feb. 15, 99 
122% Apr. 15,01 
110 May 3. 92 
121 Oct. 22. 19° 


tn J my 01 
113 — S01 


130 Apr. il, *01 
108 May 12,°97 


110 Aug.28,19’ 
11234 Mar. 7,19” 


117 May 1,19° 


133% Jan. 26,’01 
101 Oct. 31,19° 


127. Feb. 4,’01 
112 Junell, "01 
114 May 20, 01 


137 Nov.17,’93 


107% | 26,°93 
121 Nov. 25, 96 
112 Mar, 25, 93 


90 Junez4,’99 
11734 June 6. 01 
8734 Jan. 12, 19° 


10044 Apr. 4,°01 
1 May 21.01 
121% Mar. 8,’01 


98% June29,’01 
92 <Apr.16,19° 


108. «= June29,°01 
9% June21,’01 
88% Sept.27,19" 





112% 112% 


11034 11034 


114% 114% 
is 113 ? 








12° «112° 


11734 11734 


10344 101 
9634 9514 


























- — 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Norge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 








Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. .1940 


” wuaranteed.......ccccseee 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. lst g. 2.3842....... 1947 


St. L. ie oy Ry. Ist g. 5’s.1996 


" 2d g. 6's, Class B...... 

” 2d g. 6’s, Class C...... 1906 

” gen. iiann+scaanene 

” n. g. 5’s.. 931 

” st Trust g. 5’s........ 1987 
Ist g.6’s P.C.& O..... 1919 


4 
St. Louis & San F. R. R. g 
Central div. Ist g's. “1929 
" 7 W. Pp .g gs. 4’s.. a 





St. Louls ©. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
2d g. 4’s ine. Bd. ctfs.. "1989 
Gray’ sPoint, Term. istgtd.g. 58.1947 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 
t 1933 








” | a 
” 1st con. 6’s, registered.... 
1 Ist c. 6’s,red’d to g.414’s 
" Ist cons. 6’s register’d.. 
” Dakota ext’n g. 6’s. ..1910 
» Mont. ext’n Ist g. 4’s..1937 
” nn < cnenessecennei 
EasternR’y finn, ae Istg.5’s. .1908 
. registered..........sce0es. 
" ane N. div: Istg.4’s..1940 
” i ning a ae 





Minneapolis U Union Ist g. 6’s....1922 
| Ist 6’s int. td. .1937 
” st 6’s, regwistered......... 
7 = Ste gi y besee éoncécs SE 





San Fe Pres. & 4 Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5's, 1919 


Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist c. g. 6’s. ..1984 
. EN Se 1934 

» §8t. fA s div. Ist g. 4’s.1934 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd. g. 5s.1928 
Brunsw. & West.1st gtd. 2.4’s. .1938 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. etd g.4’s.1918 


aboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 


Southern Pacific Co. 
0 2-5 a hed col. trust g. 444’s.1905 
s Central te Sa coll. .1949 
Austin & Northw’ n ist g. Bs. 1941 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud, gtd.g. 4’s. .1949 
” Cites ccncscccccene 
" mtge. fe S- — .1929 


{ 
| 
| 
Se 


eeeeeee eee eee ees 


ees: div Ist ¢5’s.1931 

Gila Val. G.. ‘& N’n ist gtd g 5’s.1924 
Houst. * - Hoh Tex. Ist g. 5’s..1983 
i Me. cance 1933 

Houst. aT. ‘E ist or S'eint, gtd..1937 
" con. g 9 sint, gtd......1912 

* gen, g4’sint. gtd.. veel 921 














1,850,000 | J & D 
2,233,000 |J & J 
2,277,000 | ...... 

297,000 | J & IJ 


3,500,000 |J & J 
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Cy Sy Cy 1 oy > SHH bp pre pase aaaap Sa Sy el tl oll tee tee he -E 
BaP ke Be ak ee ge BP Bp RP RB RP BP Be BP Be op Be oH op oe Be ee ee Re RP oe op oe BP BP Be Be Bp 


Sy AOD MOO aaanaaoooecdemaaawso 
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fot be pd fk TS pet pd 
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= 
pear 
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COMAAAZAZSCr orm racey 


ort LLL 


PS 
ot 
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LAST SALE, 


JUNE SALES. 




















Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
ears Sane 
ee Dd csts 
9384 Mar.22°01| .... 1... | 22200: 
9 June27,01| 98 97 27,000 
1 Rl ee ee 
une J 
Tate peso OL | 1 Te a 
une25,” 136% 136% 4 
119 June29,01 | 119° 119 8.000 
STOR, TET nncc vce. | ccccccce 
118 May 23,92 sevenie< 
100 May 24,01 eta hae Beg ee 
10234 Fune22 Ol | 10284 102% | 2,500 
100 Junel9,19° iiilins “laboa: U Giai 
9834 June29,°01| 99 9634 | 1,169,000 
8154 June2801| 8244 8014 |10,485,000 
14084 June 6°01 | 14684 1409¢ | "2000 
une 6,’ ' 
16h Joners'"01 vii wis *43'600 
> Junel3,’ ’ 
ae 
11634 June25,’01 | 11634 11634| 12,000 
10514 Junel3,,01 105% 105 22000 
ay eee tage ge PER ti 
106% June 7,’01 | 10634 106% 3,000 
128 “Apr. 4,19 | <.:: ee 
| Bamana sae) eneneans 
i: Tg 0s | cccconcs 
122 June26,01| 122° 122 2,000 
RUN: MNMENE <c5.05 ccca-4 conceees 
104° Jan. 11,°01 chau 
a MT cnde cece | coeseses 
CS ee oe 
a es to cscese 
9434 Feb. 15,°01| |... .... | ccccceee 
10644 Feb. 25,01} <2.) 5... | coccee.e 
a 
9154 June 3,01 | 9154 91% 25,000 
10434 Feb. 5,°98| 2... .... | cceeeees 
105 Sept. 4,°86 Saas 
9954 June29,"01 | 9934 9834) 245,000 
93 June29,01| 94144 93 | 1,895,000 
111 |" June2,"01 | 111° 108° | | 272,000 
10234 June29."01 | 10234 10134} 347,500 
DE Cre o.5, nose D. accecons 
8754 June27,01| 8734 87 494,000 
11314 Junez4.201 | 11346 113% | ©" €,000 
Iai Foo epe ot | 166%4 toc’ | °'18,000 
Jun 4 ’ 
105° June 7°01 | 105 105 1.000 
106% Feb. 26,01 ae, Groce 3 
104% July 13.19” pis Sh. Gomes an 
11344 June27,’01 | 113% 111% | 41,000 
1114 June21,01’ | 111144 111!4| 140,000 
9214 Junel5.01 | 9216 9246 “000 








ns eee ae ce INIA mecca es rset dirt iiltinasnn cpl LapcolnuiieS inion hej antini clirclliedssistiihtnnbibinlienhe. maine damats 
¥ sishtedL cid SOE. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


. NE LES, 
co Cel a ee ee) 
stats Paid.| price, Date. | High. Low. 


595.. Bab. BAG 1 acco cen 
187 Junelg, 701/137 187 

















. 


y amet Ts. Tex. Ist g 6’s. 


Sp 2h ou 
BEEREP 


i _88i6 


Oreg. & Cal. "i gta 
San Ant.&Aran 
South’n Pac.of Ariz. 1st 6’s 
. of Cal. Ist g 6’sser. A.1905 
* " r . B.1905 
, » C.& D.1906 
, e E. & F.1902 


’ . pce 
Ist con. gtd. g 5’s...1937 
stam 1905-1937 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1 
of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s 


' Sabine div. lst g 6’s. 
" con, g 5’s 


= 
SESESEEE 


RP eho pduapippe 
GP B & gp Re Be RP ee 
He OM OO & 


aed 


u 
114% Junelo, *01 
108% Jan. 21, 01 


= 

5 
ay 
He 


Zooo:: 





2 
2 
= 


& gp & B 


, 10734 
11214 Junevt, OL | 11214 112 
Ho Apr “UL, ‘01 eh ID 

4 Nov. 17,’ bnee eens 
111 June29.’01 10834 


E 
= 


Poros 
S388 


fat 

= 
Ca fat ay yy 
& gp BP BP Bp 





bt DO bet 


~ 


12034 June29,’01 117% 
119 June22,19° 116 


" ; Memph ah Astg.4-444-5's.1996 109 Apr. 24. Ol 


registere 
Alabama Central, lst 6’s 
Atlantic & Danville ist g. 4’s..1948 
Atlantic & Yadkin, \|st gtd g 48.1949 
Col, & Greenville, Ist 5-6's 1916 
East Tenn., Va. & ‘Ga. div. g.5’s.1930 
. con. Ist gz 5’s 1956 
" oe; | g 4’s. 


r ty oy 
Ga. Pacific 4 ~¥ 
Knoxville & hio, hte 6 g 6's. 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s. tits 
, equip. sink. f’d £5's, 1909 
" deb. 5’s stam 192 
Rich. & meee yy ag SK ay g. 4’s. 1948 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 
Vir. x" eden ser. A 6's, .1906 





Spokane Falls & North. 1st g.6’s.,1939 


Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.414’s.1943 


Ter. R. R. __ = Louis lg vas. 1939 
~~ * 5’s.....1894-1944 
St. L. Mem can er. fears 5’s. 1930 


Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6° 8, | 49005 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th t 
) lst gold 5’s 
» 2d gold anette 
" La. Div.B.L. 1st g. 5s. ..1981 


Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 
, Ist M. g 5’s West. div.. .1935 

: ~ a a M. Ist 4 1990 
naw s g. 2. 4’s,1990 

Toledo, Peoria & W.istg@ 4’s....1917 


MAMMA AOS M My Oy Oy MM A Cy Sy © St Sy Sey Cy Cy Cy 





GP GP BP BP BP BP BP BP ke BP BP ke BP Be BP ke Be BP Bp BP RP EP Bp Be Bp BPR op BP BP op Bp BP 


SSRR RRR RRR RRR ER RR PSS ee Kap Kay 
=> Sa zanenee 











120. Mar. 25,01 
944% May 6,’01 


121 Junel2,’v1 
118 May 17,’01 
119% June25,’01 
114354 June20,"01 


1014 July 20,19” 
109 Apr.10,’01 
83 Dec. 10 19° 
110 J une26, 01 


115 June27,’0l 
J linel2, 01 

914% Sept. 14. 99 
120% J unel2, *01 


117. July 25,19” 


1146 Mar.18,’99 
116% May 23, 01 
115 Mar. 6, *01 


104 Feb. 15,19” 


119 June27,’01 
May 23°01 


.| 99 
111 Junels. 01 


116 Junel8,’01 
1154 Jan. 14,01 
106% J une26, *01 
6 June 1. 01 
94 June 6,’01 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NorTse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 
























NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 

Tol.. St.L.& Wn. prior lien g 344’s.1925 

" mapa neg sdnsvecese iaas t 9,000,000 } 
" ty years er 

registered....... t 6,500,000 } 
Toronto, Hamilton &Buff ist g 48.1946 8,280,000 
Uister & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 1,852,000 
Union Pacific R. R. & ld gt g 4s...1947 97,532,500 

” ee 
l »  Istliencon. “a ~ . 1911 t 39.957.000 

” registered......... es 

| ores. Ry. & Nav. Ists. 4 mt 6’s. .19U9 547,000 
| Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s.1946 | 19,634,000 
| Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 | 138,651,000 
| Oreg. — — Ist con. g. _ 1946 | 10,337,000 
| um, inc. A - S.....1946 649,000 
Utah & } N Fecthara 1st 7’s........1908 4,993,000 
| eS Peer 1926 1,877,000 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989 31,664,000 
( . 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1989 14,000,000 

. poe ng 5 wiped series A.. oo Pry 

; Ist g.5’s Det.& Chiex..1940| “3411000 

, Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 1,600,000 

St. i, ‘ an ae St. Chas. B. 
| © * Faaadcesntiaaseadece 1908 1,000,000 
Western oe $ Foam. Ist g. 5’s. te yy 
bcewosscesdwes , (89, 

. he. _ ry 1943 10,000,000 
West Va.Cent’)] & Pitts.1st g. 6’s.1911 3,250,000 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 2,000,000 

. Jeb cng div. lst g. 5’s.1928 894,000 
xten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 343,000 

Wheel. &L. E. RR. lst con. g. 4°s..1949 10,211,000 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 24,635,000 

STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 

Brookiys Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 6,625,000 

Atl. av.Bkn .imp. g.5’s,1934 1,500,000 

" City R. R. 1st c. Bs 1916.1941 4,373,000 

| " Qu. a & Sur. con. gtd. _ 
g. eee eee eeeeeeeeeees ) , 

. usion Elev. Ist. g. 4-58. 1950 12,890,000 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. let 2. 4’s.1949 7,000,000 
Nassau Electric R. R. gtd, g. 4’s.1951 10,474,000 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 2,430,000 

Denver Con. way Co. Ist g. 5s. 1933 730,000 
Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 1,219,000 
Metropol’n Ry Co. lete. g. 6's. 1911 913,000 
Detroitcit’ensSt. Ry.Istcon.g.5’s.1905 5,485,000 
Grand Rapids Ry 1s Ist g. 5’s........ 1916 2,500,000 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1980 4,600,000 
Market St. Cable Railway ist 6’s, 1913 3,000,000 
Metro. St. Tih a .Y.g. col. tr.g. 58.1997 12,500,000 
ee ae &7 aoe. a con, g. 5’s, 1943 7.650.000 
a Re seit + aaa 
C3 ert | 
Third Ave, eI Tet oid ds — {85,000,000 
Net, West Side Bley. Chieti { 10,000,000 
Mil. Elec. R. <LI nt con.30yr.g.5's.1926 6,500,000 
— St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 
id itn nto ich i adibca dua bicis wibieina a 191 4,050,000 
St. Paul ‘City my — con.g.5’s. 1937 2,480,000 
7 Bee Ne OO cccccccccecs 1,138,000 
hird Avenae R’y N.Y. Ist @5’s. 1987 5,000,000 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.1945 4,387,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 3,969,000 
* 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 6,031,000 





i hohe a oe ee 
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6714 J une29, 01 
11034 Junell, 01 
9844 May 16,01 


110 June 5,’01 


122 June24,’0l 
ta Junez "01 
Mar. 21,01 


115 Apr. 24,’01 

116 June27,’01 

113 Sa hw 28, OL 
112 June24 

J une2s, Ol 

91346 J une29, 01 


108% June28s,’01 
110 =Jan. 20,°99 
114 Junel7,’01 


101 May 21,’01 
10244 June2s, 01 
937 June2s, *01 
id686 Apr: 17,565 
97% Junel3,19’ 


121 June25,’01 
119 J unel9, 01 
119% Dec. 3. 19” 
123 Junel?, *01 


e*eeeeeoer ee eeaeeeene 
eeeeveeevevee evar eee 
eeeeeee eevee eeee 


106 Oct. 27,’99 


110 Apr. 9,’01 
111% _ an. 24. *01 
112 Nov. 28, 99 
125 June27, 01 
109% Dec. 14°99 








. Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 
9134 June25,°01| 9134 9144 23,000 
"85°" “Fune290i | 8536 84 | "436,000 
i100 eeeeeeee Jun 24,01 100 2 ~ 18,000 
108 Junels 01 | 108% 
oes. June28,°01| 107 10544 +767,000 
10834 Junel4,’01 | 10634 105% ,000 
112% June2 "01 115% 10¥%4 | 8,592,000 
ii0 Apr. 25,01 ee (Oe Ne 

ioe unearth, Ua) Eee 
une25,* 4 ’ 
121 Junely,’01 | 121 118 000 
106 Jan. 21,°01 | os. vere | eeseenes 
117% J une20, 01 | 117% 117 10,000 
118 Mar. 7, | eG, eeerrnanan 
11914 June28,’01 | 119% 11734; 153,000 
14 J une21, ?01)114 # Ill 02, 
100 J une27, 791 | 102 100 15,000 
70 6444 | 6,920,000 

11034 11054 1,000 

110 =110 2,000 

122 =©121 34,000 

100% 981s 91,000 


116° 116° 
ue” 112° | "1,000 
9244 8954 | 1,285,000 


108% 108%4| 50,000 
114°" 114° | © 2,500 


102% 101% 
‘ 9214 | 318,000 


isi’’ isp | ‘tesan 
119 =: 111844 28,000 


123°" 122%%/| ©" 3,000 
10334 103° | *’ 46,000 
12516 125° | °° 6,000 


eeee @eee | @e2f880808808 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 





NotTse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 








NAME, Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.1948 


B’klynFerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g¢.5’s.1948 
B’klynW. & W. Co. Ist g.tr.cts.5’s,1945 


Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
Det. Mack.&Mar. Id. gt.34% 8S A..1911 


Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. 5’s,1926 
Hend’n Bdg Co. ist s’k. f’d g. “ 1981 


Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 
Iron Steamboat Co. 6’s........... 1901 
.1919 


——. BS, Soe Ist g. 5’s. 
& L. lim. gen. g. 4's, 1940 


N res mows Shipbuilding & 
BOE BPOGEE DW Gee cocccccncas 990 
N.Y.& a en Land ist g 6’s...1910 


St. Py ange — aA saat 
o. lst *s 
so” ae y Wate X 6 Co. N a g 6’s..1923 
pte Valley W. Wks. Ist 6's... .1906 
. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 


(Series D 4364's ............00. 1901-1916 
© BSS socccce occccccce 1907-1917 
© FRB ccccvcccccee .. + 1908-1918 
© GF DB. .cccccccccccesce 1903-1918 
® - BeBe ccccévcccvesods 1903-1918 
, 5 . poe pecesevecsooes 1904 -1919 
° eeeeerrece e+e 1904-1919 


J 4 
Small Na Senénocueseueenesabenss 
Vermont Marble, 1st Ss. fund 5’s. .1910 


BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 
Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s.1919 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 44%4’s....1915 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 
Am, Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 
Am.Thread Co.,Ist coll.trust 4’s.1919 


Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 
Gramercy Sugar Co., 1st g. 6’s. ...1923 


ciiaots Steel Co. debenture 5’s...1910 
non. conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 
Internat’l PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 


Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1928 


Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5's. .1925 


Standard Rope & aia“ Ist s- 6’s.1946 


U. S, Env. Co, "Ist ak. fd. g. bs. 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 


BONDS OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. 


Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6’s. .1900 
Colo. 0" & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g. 5’s.1909 

ST Uesvaicbeoeseonake 
Colo. "Fuel oe FS, ae 1919 
Col, Fuel & Lron Co. gen. sf g 5’s,.1943 





Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6’s,1919 


12,000,000 


6,500,000 
17,084,000 


10,000,000 
3,021,000 


1,090,000 
1,681,000 
1,440,000 


500,000 
1,250,000 
1,300,000 


2,000,000 
443,000 
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4, 


oe 
2: 
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25535 
S555 
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fr seh foe fh fe fp 
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gees 
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Int’st 


LAST SALE. 








JUNE SALES. 





Paid. 





ze 4“ SES PP S&S Se E 
ee wee & RF SR wo 
ZA 6 A2Znmu © aw PP mw 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Low, 











= 
& 
m 


eeeeee 


Ss 4S & Po PrP HY See 
oe Pe SP See F & Ree 
r ae OC PON OC & & 





10444 June28,’01 


89 Junels,’01 
7434 June29,’01 


111 Mar. 7,’01 
82% June26,’01 


107% June 3,’92 
118 Nov.14, 99 
102 Jan. 19,’94 


75% Dec. 4,95 
102 July 8,97 
55 Aug.27,’95 


May 21,94 
Oct. 3,°99 


101 Feb. 19,°97 
113% Dec. 18,19” 


eeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeene 


Junez6,’01 
102. ~June28s,’01 

944% June28,’61 
79 Junel7,’0l 


105 Jan. 10,19" 
99% Apr. 30,’ 01 
99 Jan. 17,°99 

100% J unel3, a 

J une29,’0 
93 


107 
96 


Aug.25,19’ 


May 1,’01 
June21,’01 


June28,’01 
O56 J une2s6, 01 


114 Apr. 24, 01 


102% Junel8,’01 
55 6Nov. 2,19’ 
106% Feb. i14,°01 
107 June20, OL 





105 


90 
7494 


3354 


80 
102 


79 


100% 
11 


102% 


108 


104 
89 
70 


32 


75 
100 
9 
79 


100% 
108i 


102 





Total. 





43,000 
52,000 
80,000 


eeeeevere 


51,000 


134,000 
388,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month, 
NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





NAME, Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


Last SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 








J jefferson § ° — Coal & Ir. 
1926 


hg 926 
Pleasant Vetioy Coal Ist g. s.f.58,1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Ten. Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 

Bir. div. lst con, EBs. . 1917 

Cah. ‘Coal re yr: ny etd. g 6's. .1922 
De Bard. C g 6’s...1910 
Wheel L. E. Py P. Cl Co. lst g 5's. 1919 


Gas & ELECTRIC LiGuT Co, BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
Bost, Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 578.1945 


Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1932 


Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 19238 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s..... 1918 
Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

BS SOM. Be Thi ccedcoccese 1 


Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
General Electric Co. deb. g.5’s. ..1922 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. tier. 5's. 1915 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s. .1937 
) pore rchase money 6’s....1997 
} Edison 1.111.BkIn Ist con.g. 4’s.1989 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. lst g. 5’s.1919 

© . Bs ccccécccséccses 
Newark Cons, Gas, con, g. 5’s....1948 


N.Y.GasEL. - mod aaa tr g5’s.1948 
” IN, iia a aia don ace toe in adie 
* purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 
es Llu. Py cony. g. 5’s. co 

" Oe OOM. B. Disc cccccccess 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. oa &P.1st.c.g¢.5’s1930 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 


ee! s ee Co. We Ist g. g 6’s. eo 
, ist ¢ con, g 6's oo éoneee 1943 
" refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 
jo refuding registered.. 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 58,1987 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g. ~ 1936 
Eq.Gas&Fuel, Chic. !stgtd.g.6’s.1905 
Mutual FuelGasCo. poems .£. gis 1947 
Trenton Gas & Electric | Ist g. 5's. 1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. my Si 5’s.1950 
Western Gas Co. col. tr.g. 5’s....1933 





TELEGRAPH = TELEPHONE Co. 


oo Cable Co. Ist g. 4’8.2397. 
ER A REE 
Total amount lien, $20,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. gsfd5’s. 1926 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. 1Ists’k f’d g. 5’s.1918 
" EI 
N.Y. &N. 5 Tel. gen. g 5’s. 1920 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’ g. 1938 
" fundg & realestate g. 4146's, 1950 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. ..1904 


a 
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\d.\"Price. Date. 


Total. 








10576 Oct. 10,°98 
May 4,°97 
105 Oct. 24,19” 


105 May 22,01 
12 J unel9, 01 


8034 Feb b. 20,01 
List J une?21, 01 


104% Jan. 28,’98 
10234 June29,’01 
102 Apr. 8,99 


104 Feb. 14,’01 
101 Junel8,’01 


June 8°01 195 


95 
10734 Dec. 17,19” 


12614 Junel8,’01 
9644 Dec. 4,19” 
108 June28,’01 
97% Nov. 1,°95 


114% June?2),’01 
98 June28,’U1 


estes % June20, 701 | 108 


Apr. 26, *01 
102% Junel5, 01 


107 July 13,19" 
102% Junels, 01 
124% J unel9, 01 
1066 Dec. 16, 98 
lll May 22’,01 
108 June25, 01 
ion Apr. 16, 01 

105% Sans 3,01 


107% Jan. 16,01 


100% May 29,’01 
100% Oct. 3,19’ 
109 Oct. 7,°99 
103. Feb. 17,°99 
112 Nov.27,°95 
1145 J une20, *01 


107% Junel3. 01 
- June28, 01 
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UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


YEAR 1901. aa 
Maus Prinatest | amount. | PE anne 
; Paid. |High. Low.| righ, Low.| Total. 


























United States con. 2’s registered.. .1930 ) © Do 1S Tee L. odes cence 1 cece. 
* con. 2’s coupon............ 1930 | 445, 940.750 QJ | 10844 105% | 108% 10634 25,000 

* con. 2’s reg. small bonds. .1930 shai QJ a bine PE Toe Ee 

" oom. 2’s coupon small oe QJ 10534 10534 eter’ gas aoe 

” "8s registered.......ee0. - QF 20,000 

© PO OOUMMOR, .cccccccscccs 1908-18 99.911.700 QF (112 108%) 109% wars 7,500 

; 38 mae no Scot 1908-18 oe l Cr | 1:2 10814 | 108% 108%} “406 

, ssma nds coupon QF 00 

” 4’s registered...... écesecoce 261.326.350 J AJ&O 114% 112% 11234 112 36,700 

# yA cou ome edd vevvevenes 1907 — ; J AJ&O To 1st 11354 1135 2,100 

" "§ FEMISTETCA....cccccccees QF Hf EE, ae 
pecan cocassceasssa 1925 ¢ | 162,815 400 } QF 3754 | 13914 13854] 14.000 

. o's wee cpepeebeontoes 1904 22,469,800 ; QF lite tiga jbek: ante C. jbwcews 

” Di Picennsesecesodond i OP SF ae 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 F&A !' 125 125 Seam E “weeece 
r Di Pi cscseececceasobesas 14,224,100 | F&A ok eee 
F&A i eee 


. registered. ........:. Jinuienenndee 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Ee ae 1908 REE SS eras ae eee eee 
. 8. of Mexico. External Gold Loan of 
ET CEE Din cccccseccasnecocse 1 1 occcecccce Qa 9 96 ice cbiea skews 
Regular delivery in denominations of 
TL caine sahecveswneheee> ée + £22,555, 720 eee besa: wen 1 > caeen enbe th. eooews 


Smal! bonds denominations Of £20...... | | ccc ccceeee | ceeeee es ee en ee 
or wee denominations or £500 and | 
































BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Ailes.—Isaac C. Ailes, President of the First National Bank, California, Pa., died June 17. 

Beckler.—Henry B. Beckler, Cashier of the Lititz (Pa.) National Bank, died June 2. 

Boynton.—Eleazer Boynton, who was formerly President of the Blackstone National 
Bank, Boston, died June 5, aged seventy-six years. 

Carter.—Oliver S. Carter, President of the National Bank of the Republic, New York 
city, died June 28. He was born ona farm near New Hartford, Ct., in 1825. After being edu- 
cated in the local schools, he became a clerk in a grocery establishment at Hartford, and a 
year later came to New York, where he secured similar employment, and finally became a 
member of the firm, and its head upon its reorganization under the style of Carter, Hawley 
& Co. in 1884. In 1876 he became a director of the National Bank of the Republic, Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1889 and President in 1892 on the death of Hon. Jno. Jay Knox. 

Casteel.—John C. Casteel, President of the Bank of Princeton, Mo., died June 8, 

Coggeshall.—John 8. Coggeshall, for many years city treasurer of Newport, R. I., and 
Cashier of the Union National Bank there, died July 5. He had held many positions of trust 
and was a Civil War veteran. 

Cook.—John Cook, Vice-President of the First National Bank, Elkhart, Ind., died June 
28. He had been connected with the bank since 1867. 

Crandall.—oO. A. Crandall, President of the Sedalia «Mo.) Trust Co., died July 6 at West 
Chester, Pa., aged sixty years. 

Denmark.—B. A. Denmark, President of the Citizens’ Bank, Savannah, Ga., and promi- 
nently identified with railroad interests, died June 13. 

Gilbert.—Edwin G. Gilbert, Treasurer of the aaa County Savings Bank, Uniontown, 
Md., died June 8. 

Hyde.—Charles Hyde, President of the City National Bank, Plainfield, N. J., and of the 
Second National Bank, Titusville, Pa., died June ll. He was born at Eagle, N. Y., in 1822. 

Krohn.—Jacob Krohn, President of the Second National Bank, Freeport, ll.. died June 
21, aged seventy-nine years. 

Lewis.— David Lewis, Cashier of the [lion (N. Y.) Nationa] Bank, died June 5. Mr. Lewis 
was born at Albany, N. Y., in 1835. Early in life he became a clerk in a store, and in a few 
years he became teller of the old Frankfort State Bank, and later was appointed Cashier. In 

1868 he became Cashier of the Ilion National Bank. He enjoyed a high reputation for ability 
and integrity. 




















































